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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Whether President Truman likes it or not, our 
foreign policy has in a number of its aspects 
become a “political issue.”” Whether it will later 
come into the area of serious public discussion 
and debate, and, what is more important, public 


decision at the polls next November, remains for 
the future to disclose. What the present Admin- 
istration demands, like its predecessor and per- 
haps more or less like all political regimes, is that 
this subject be “kept out of politics” by the sim- 
ple expedient of having the whole country accept 
uncritically its own notions, attitudes and pro- 
grams without alterations or exceptions. This, in 


our judgment, would be unsound, unwise and 
unsafe. 


The time has come, indeed it came a good while 
ago, when the people of this country should, in- 
deed must, sit down with themselves and work 
out their own attitudes and their own programs 
and their own decisions in this field of inter- 
national relations. To leave it longer in the hands 
of the day dreamers, the slogan manufacturers 
or the professionals who have not infrequently 
corrupted their wisdom by reason of their bright- 
ness—to employ a slightly modified observation 
of the well known Hebrew prophet — would be 
hazardous in the extreme. 


The people of this country, particularly the 
great rank and file living in the vast inland areas 
of the United States, have traditionally been in- 
different to international affairs save as they 
were very directly affected, or thought they were 
directly affected, by them — as, for example, in 
the case of protective tariffs. There are many 
who would like to have us believe that this his- 


Continued on page 32 





SECURITIES 


DEALERS 


NOW IN 


European Experience Proves 
Need for Sound Money 


By PER JACOBSSON* 


Economic Adviser and Head of Monetary and Economic 
Department of Bank for International Settlements 


Dr. Jacobsson, tracing Continental developments since 
the end of World War II, finds: (1) a country can solve 
most of its external problems through proper internal 
measures, as budget-balancing and stiff credit policy; 
(2) internal balance must be achieved by central banks 
in lieu of politicians; (3) increase in the rates of interest 
is indispensable for checking undue expansion of credit; 
and (4) prices in the world markets are largely deter- 
mined by United States price movements. 


It is very instructive to compare the developments 
which took place and the policies and modes of thought 
which prevailed after World War I with those which 
have followed World War II. Such 
a comparison is especially interest- 
ing in the monetary field. After 
the first world war there was 
practically unanimous agreement 
that a _ stabilization of currencies 
ought to be brought about with the 
least possible delay, and this meant, 
for all practical purposes, a return 
to the gold standard. 

My first public appearance of any 
consequence was at a meeting in 
Stockholm in February, 1920, where 
representatives of the three parties 
in Sweden—the Conservatives, the 
Socialists and the Liberals — joined 
together for the purpose of urging 
upon the central bank the need for a 
restrictive monetary and credit pol- 
icy in order to check the inflationary rise in prices. 
For the Conservatives, the speaker was Professor Eli F. 


Continued on page 36 


Dr. Per Jacobsson 


*An address by Dr. Jacobsson before the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York City, Jan. 23, 1952. 
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The Elusive Mandate! 


Hearing on SEC proposal to implement Title V of 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act. Oral hearing 
surplusage. No new arguments. Commission in cozy 
position of sitting in judgment on its own creature. 
Repeal of Title V is sole sweeping remedy. 


Came the 14th day of March and in its building 
on 2nd Street, N. W., at Washington, D. C., the 
Securities and Exchange Commission sat in judg- 
ment on the proposal of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to implement Title V of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952. 

How cozy for the SEC! 


Chairman Cook called the hearing to order, the 


other Commissioners present being McEntire, 
Rowen and Millonzi. 


In reviewing the record of that day’s hearing 
we are confirmed in our view, expressed editor- 
ially last week, that nothing new would be devel- 
oped and that, except as a basis for time consump- 
tion during which legislative relief might be 
obtained, the hearing would be mere surplusage. 


In an opening statement Chairman Cook 
promptly placed the Commission on the defen- 
sive. He quoted Title V verbatim, said that with 
regard to the present SEC proposal statements 
“have been made and widely publicized to the 
effect that the Commission is attempting to free 
itself of budgetary control by the Congress and 
to usurp the Congressional power of taxation.” 

Commissioner Cook found these statements 
hard to understand “since the proposal to charge 
fees did not originate with us, and represents 
merely the Commission’s attempt to carry out the 
expressed sense of the Congress.” 


Chairman Cook claimed that since the proposed 
fees would go into the Federal Treasury, they 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for faverimg a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


GEORGE V. HONEYCUTT 
Harbison & Henderson, Los Ang., C 
Union Oi| Company of California 


The famous orange and blue 
“76” sign displayed on Union Oil 
stations all over the West is well 
known, and is a fitting symbol of 
the company 
since organi- 
zation in 1890. 
With all due 
respect to 
past excellent 
manage- 
ments, it is 
my opinion— 
from close 
observation of 
the company 
for over 20 
years — that 
today the 
the Union Oil 
Co. of Cali- 
rerntd @., 
headed by dynamic Reese H. Tay- 
ior, nas tne most astute and 
aggressive management in its his- 
tory. And that is a big factor in 
leading me to select their common 
stock as THE SECURITY I LIKE 
BEST in the “Chronicle’s” forum. 

While it has pioneered many 
things, the growth of Union Oil 
has not been spectacular, but 
gradual—showing constant im- 
provement. It prospered from the 
beginning, and since 1890 has re- 
warded its stockholders with 
dividends in every year but two 
(1914-15). To obtain some idea 
of growth, the records indicate 
that back in 1910, when they were 
20 years young, the company did 
an annual business of $12 million. 
Today it does an annual business 
of over $250 million. 

Union Oil today is engaged in 
all branches of the oil business, 


al, 


i 
George V. Honeycutt 


its products being distributed 
principally in the Pacific Coast 
states, Arizona, Montana, Idaho, 


Nevada, Hawaii and Alaska, How- 
ever, there are now 28 distributors 
in 34 Eastern states marketing its 
products. 


As with other petroleum com- 
panies, their problem is meeting 
the demand of the time and keep- 
ing their products in balance. On 
the West Coast tne population 
growth has increased the demand 
for gasoline. This shift in de- 
mand was a special problem for 
Union because it has been gener- 
ally regarded as a heavy crude 
producer and refiner. In order 
to improve the quality of their 
crude receipts, they recently ac- 
quired several important proper- 
ties: (1) the Los Nietos Co., with 
estimated gross crude reserves of 
high gravity oil totaling 48 mil- 
lion barrels; (2) the Doheny 
leases, with estimated 40 milion 
barrels of gross reserves of light 
refining crude oil; and (3) leases 
formerly held by the Havenstrite 
Oil Co., with reserves of approxi- 
mately 10 million barrels of light 
crude. These reserves are all in 
California. 

Union Oil has also been making 
rapid strides both in refining 
techniques and capacity. At pres- 
ent they have well under way the 
construction of a fluid catalytic 
cracking plant having a capacity 
of 28,500 barrels a day. Comple- 
tion of this unit will give Union 
the largest total catalytic cracking 
capacity on the West Coast. 

In 1950. Union took a major 
step in sales expansion by invad- 
ing the lubricating oil market 
east of the Rockies, and already 
their oils are being handled by 
7,000 retail outlets in 15 states in 
the Rocky Mountain, Midwest 
and Atlantic Seaboard areas. Only 





the development of new solvent 
refining techniques, in which 
Union research played a major 
role, made it possible for them to 
preduce a superior lubricant from 
western crudes. This in turn 
made it possible for them to step 
into the highly competitive east- 
ern territory. 

As their future also depends on 
exploration, let’s see what they 
are doing. At present, their ex- 
ploration program is the most 
intensive and extensive in the 
company’s history. This search 
for new sources of oil and gas is 
being carried On in 17 states and 
in Canada. In West Texas they 
have made important oil 
discoveries, including a major 
field. ‘Their Louisiana gas re- 
serves are currently delivering 
30 billion cubic feet per year 
under long-term contracts to three 
gas pipeline companies. Union has 
over 2 million acres under lease 
in the new Williston Basin in 
Montana and North Dakota. In 
Canada they hold some 3 million 
acres under lease, some of which 
are jointly held with other com- 
panies. Their drilling to date in 
Canada has resulted in the dis- 
covery of large gas reserves, and 
one joint well brought in in Octo- 
ber, 1951, had a rated potential 
flow of 66 million cubic feet per 
day. 

In 1950, they acquired the 
United Geophysical Co., headed 
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Union Oil Company of California 
—George V. Honeycutt of Harbi- 
son & Henderson, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Page 2 


«) 
Dan River Mills, Inc.—-N. Leonard 
Jarvis, partner, Hayden, Stone 
& Co., New York City (Page 2) 














by Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., which 
operates in the United States and 
Canada: and the United Geo- 
physical, S. A., which operates in 
foreign countries. Mr. Hoover is 
now On the board of directors of 
Union Oil. This purchase gives 
Union a reseerch Organization by 


which they can keen abreast of 
new developments in this field, 
and also contributes to Union's 


earnings by their contract work 
for other companies. 

At the moment, 
stock, listed on 
changes in 


their common 
most major ex- 
the country, can be 
purchased at approximately $36 
per share. Last year the stock 
had a high of 42% and a low of 
33%%. Earnings for 1951 are esti- 
mated at $4.50 per share, com- 
pared to $3.09 for 1950. The com- 
pany is strong financially, and the 
annual dividend should be a mini- 
mum of $2 this year. In the past 
three years their crude receipts 
are up 16%, sales volume has in- 
creased 27%, and the book value 
per common share has risen from 
$38 to $43. Thus, the 
future outlook for is 
very bright. 


to me, 


Union Oil 


N. LEONARD JARVIS 


Partner, Hayden. Stone 


Dan River Mills, Inc. 

Generally, equities of textile 
manufacturers have been for 
some months and continue to be 
in public disfavor. However, as is 
frequently 
the case, 
depressed 
industries 
frequently of- 
fer situations 
which are 
particularly 
interesting for 
one or more 
sD) e'¢.i o:) 
factors. In this 
connection, 
we believe 
taat Dawp 
River Mills 
common stock 
has strong 
long-term attraction not only be- 
cause the company is a well-es- 
tablished manufacturer of cotton 
and blended fabrics but because 
the company’s “research-minded- 
ness” is beginning to produce 
tangible results. Today, research 
to many industries such as chem- 
ical, petroleum, rubber, pharma- 
ceutical, etc., is an accepted and 
important segment of overall op- 
erations. However, in the textile 
industry Dan River Mills is 
unique in that it is aggressivelv 
conducting a continuing research 
program to broaden the uses of 
its products and to create high 
demand fabrics, as well as to im- 
prove its production efficiency. 

Started in the early 1940s. the 
company’s research program was 
given added impetus after the war 
and constant study is being 
directed toward the application of 
Dan River’s chemical processes to 
the natural cotton fibres and to 
synthetic fibres for the production 





N. Leonard Jarvis 


Capitalization of Dan River 


Promissory Notes, 34,%, due 1971 
Preferred Stock, 442% cum. ($100 par) 


Common Stock ($5 par) 


& Co... New York Citys 


of natural and blended fabrics of 
greater appeal to compete with 
present day, man-made, test- 
tube textiles. 


An outstanding accomplishment 
of Dan River’s research program 
is the manufacture of “‘WRINKL- 
SHED” a cotton cloth treated by a 
chemical process of Dan River’s 
own development. Untreated cot- 
ton, because of its molecular 
structure, does not have the re- 
siliency of wool and wrinkles do 
not hang out. However, by ap- 
plication of the “WRINKL-SHED” 
process. the coiton molecrles are 
“tied together” giving the fibre 
wool-like snap-back. “WRINKL- 
SHED” fabrics do not need starch- 
ing, have permanent shrinkage 
control. stay clean longer, wash 
and iron easier, dry faster, resist 
mildew and retard perspiration 
odors. “WRINKL-SHED” has re- 
ceived press notices in many 
magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country and ap- 
parel manufacturers, along with 
consumers, are accepting this 
product with enthusiasm. Thus, it 
seems that Dan River has solved 
one of the first problems it set 
for itself 10 vears ago: that is, to 
make a cotton cloth with new 
qualities and new utility values. 

A more recent development is 
the chemical process called X-2., 
which the company expects to ex- 
ploit commercially beginning this 
spring. This new chemical process 
when applied to viscose rayon 
fabrics is said to extend both the 
flat abrasive strength and 
flex-life of these fabrics far 
yond accepted standards. 
greatly increased 
positive shrinkage 
X-2 process also 


be- 
giving 
wear-life and 
control. The 
conveys. the 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


Vinson Says UMT Bill Awaits 
Action on New Army Reserve Plan 


Chairman of House Armed Services Committee writes members 

of Senate Armed Services Committee urgng immediate action 

on Heuse-approved reserve measure, but does not indicate he 

will reintroduce UMT measure this session. “Chronicle” pub- 
lishes more comments on Dr. Carothers’ article. 


A United Press dispatch from 
Washington, dated March 16, re- 
veals that Rep. Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, Chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, in a 
letter to members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, urged 
swift action on the House-ap- 
proved reserve bill “before we 
again take up Universal Military 
Training.” 

In his letter, Rep. Vinson called 
attention to the lack of an over- 
all reserve program as one of the 
chief arguments raised by UMT 
critics when the House voted 236 
to 162 earlier this month to send 
the training bill back to the 
Armed Services Committee. 


The House military reserve bill 
would divide reservists into three 
groups viz: the ready, stand-by 
and retired reserves. The Presi- 
dent is given the power to call up 
the ready reserves after declaring 
a national emergency but only 
after Congress decided how many 
men to allow him. Under the UMT 
bill, 18-year-old youths would 
take six months’ military training, 
followed by seven and a half 
years in the ready reserves. 


In view of the continued inter- 
est in UMT, the “Chronicle” pub- 
lishes below additional comments 
of readers elicited by the article 
of Dr. Neil Carothers, entitled: 
“UMT — Why It Is a Mistake,” 
which appeared in our issue of 
Feb. 21. 


WILLIAM GREEN 
President, A. F. of L. 


The attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor in regard to 
UMT is as follows by unanimous 
action of the 1951 Convention: 

“In view of 
the present 
war emer- 
gency, the 
Executive 
Council favors 
limited 
universal 
training; how- 


ever, that it 
shall end with 
the emer- 
gency, that it 
shall not be- 
come part of 


Our educa- 


tional system F ‘i 
and that it William Green 
shall in no 

way transgress upon or become 
part of our civilian system of 
service, production and distribu- 
tion, or be used in any way to 
limit, restrict or interfere with 
the rights of labor individually 


and/or collectively.” 

You are probably aware that on 
March 4 the House of Representa- 
tives recommitted the bill, H. R. 


5904, by a vote of 236 to 162 and, 
of course, this kills the legislation 








for the present session of Con- 
gress. 


The bill as presented to the 
House by the Armed Services 
Committee did not contain 


amendments which would take 
care of the A. F. of L. Conven- 
tion’s requirements and, there- 
fore, we were obliged to oppose 
it in the form reported. 


JOHN W. BARRIGER 


President, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Louisville Railway Company 


Dr. Carothers’ statement is a 
provocative one which should be 
made required reading for every 
legislator and businessman in the 
United States. 
Perhaps it 
will help 
stimulate the 
type of clear 
and unbiased 
thinking we 
needinour 
approach to a 
situation 
that could 
ultimately 
have a_ seri- 
ously detri- 
mental or un- 
usually good 
effect upon 
America and 
its future, de- 


John W. Barriger 


pending upon one’s immediate 
approach. 

In any event, I heartily agree 
with Dr. Carothers’ contention 


that all of the universal military 
training in the world will be com- 
pletely worthless if our scientific 
and technological developments 
do not remain at least one jump 
ahead of everyone else. 


PAUL C. SMITH 


Editor, San Francisco “Chronicle” 
San Francisco, California 

As you may realize, five or six 
years ago, just after the end of 
the war, the San _ Francisco 
“Chronicle” took a stand against 
universal military training. We 
felt then that such a program 
would constitute a great step to- 
ward the militarization of the 
U. S., and that the subtraction of 
a year from the life of a budding 
young scientist or engineer, might 
do the military a great deal more 
harm than good. These, we felt, 
were valid arguments against 
UMT. 

Since that time, however, we 
have had the steady pressure of 
the Russian policy of world-wide 
domination ever upon us. And we 
have had the Korean war. These 
things have served strongly to 
change our point of view. 

In fact, it now seems to us that 
UMT, in today’s circumstances is 


Continued on page 16 
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The Hounds of Spring 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


A running account of the economic importance of the Grey- 
hound, and of certain security issues which his velocity has 
generated. 


Now that the Saint Bernard 
dogs have started to come down 
off the mountains for refills, and 
town and country dog-walkers 
are sengtnen- 
ing their stop- 
and - start 
hikes because 
the weather's 
so nice, it’s as 


timely an 
occasion 
as I'll get to 
write about 
the big bread- 
winners in the 
dog family— 
the grey- 


hounds. In the 
last ten years, 
this particular 
auadruped, 
teamed up with pari-mutuel bet- 
ting, has created an important 
industry, a fascinating spectator 
sport, and permanent employment 
for a non-multiplying variety of 
rabbit. 

If you think the impact of rac- 
ing dogs On Our economy Is too 
slight to receive particular con- 
sideration, then just glance over 
the 1950 “handle’—the total 
amount of money bet on dog races 
in five leading states where they 
flourish. 


Dog Racing Total Handles—1950 
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PRES . acccencacacce $85,546,438 
Massachusetts ------- 44,054,557 
SEL cmmateacanwaees 6,345,182 
GEO woacceccncce 13,426,821 
GHORTR ccccccecceses 11,358,078 

a $160,731,076 


$160 million is quite a gross and 
it generates important and es- 
teemed net revenue for the states 
which have legalized the sport. 
For instance, in Massachusetts, 
all pari-mutuel wagering and li- 
cense fees from dog racing go into 
the Old Age Assistance Fund; 
and many a genteel little old lady 
today is a rockin’ out her sunset 
years in contentment, just be- 
cause several hundred dogs keep 
busy running for her. The Revere 
Track, alone, turned in $26 mil- 
lion to this fund in the decade 
beginning 1940. 

As for the popularity of the 
sport, there is a famous track in 
Havana, the Havana Greyhound 
Kennel Club, over a dozen parks 
in Florida, two in Arizona, three 
in Colorado, one in Portland, 
Ore., and two big ones in Massa- 
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chusetts, and one in Tijuana. It’s 
a year ‘round pastime with de- 
votees following the sport around 
the country like old-time horse 
players. On one night last Sum- 
mer at the Mile High Kennel 
Club in Denver, a check of the 
parking lot showed car licenses 
from every state in the Union, 
except Delaware! Brother, that’s 
enthusiasm, and as for bets, the 
average greyhounder spends $25 
a night buying mutuel tickets and 
some tracks have reported per 
capita wagering, at a single ses- 
sion, as high as $90. 

The various tracks have a race 
season ranging from 60 days to 
five and a half months. Between 
500 and 700 greyhounds make up 
the race entries in the average 60 
day barkeroo. The favorite dis- 
tance is five-sixteenths of a mile 


with special events at three- 
eighths and _ seven - sixteenths. 
Greyhounds and, you'll pardon 


the expression, lady greyhounds, 
both race and there have been top 
champions from each sex. Where- 
as there has been an occasional 
whisper about jockeys deciding, 
in advance, the winner of a horse 
race, there is no record of collu- 
sion of that sort among the 
hounds! You may bet on a slow 
greyhound, but you'll never bet 
on a crooked one. 


It doesn’t take as long to get 
the hounds off as it does horses, 
so each day offers you usually 10 
races. Weights of the speedsters 
vary from 45 to 75 pounds and 
champions can bring $20,000. As 
for names, you couldn’t tell em 


from horses! Colonist, Rapid 
Robin, Daisy Patch, Darling 
Flash, Hobo Tan, Lotus, Safe 


Bingle—these are all monickers 
from the pooch paddock. 

It seems to be pretty well es- 
tablished that ownership of a 
well-located, well-equipped dog 
park is usually a profitable ven- 
ture. Evening racing, and a rela- 
tively low admission charge spurs 
patronage, and with the great de- 


cline in bookmaking resulting 
from the Kefauver Inquiry, it is 
felt that “on track” mutuel bet- 
ting should increase importantly 
in 1952. 

From the investor standpoint, 


however, dog stadia securities are 
hard to come by. Nearly all are 
privately owned. Some _ parks 
may, in due course, make public 
security offerings, but right now 
there are only two canine certifi- 
cates traded on the market. They 
are both over-the-counter. 


The larger issue is 1,296,750 
shares of common (sole capi- 
talization) of Revere Racing 
Association, Inc. This represents 
the ownership of Wonderland 
Park at Revere. Mass. Accessible 
to a dense population area of over 
2,500,000, including Boston, Won- 
derland, now in its 18th season, 


does a wonder!ul business. 

All its races are held at night 
and admission charge of only 25 
cents allows the sport to com- 


pete effectively with horse racing, 
baseball and other amusements. 
A long season—100 days — be- 
tween Anvril and October gives the 
coursing enthusiasts in the area 
plenty of opportunity to become 
hound handicappers; and also at- 
tracts thousands of visiting va- 
cationers. 

Lest any careless trainer allow 
his hound to guzzle water before 
the race (and as a result, pursue 
the electric rabbit languidly) the 
dogs are in the hands of vets for 
some hours before each race. 
They are also (the dogs not the 
trainers) inspected under state 
supervision. There is obviously a 
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sincere desire to keep the sport 
clean—clean as a hound’s tooth! 

For the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1951, 1,256,725 hound hounds 
paid track admissions at Revere. 
They bet $30,762,077, providing 
gross commissions and breaks to 
the track of $2,933,639. Operating 
expenses, taxes and depreciation 
reduced this balance to $1,018,351. 
Add to this $443,000 as the take 
from admissions, programs and 
concessions, and resulting net be- 
fore taxes was $1,461,604. (After 
taxes, $839,000.) 

This is pretty good earning 
power, but the management hopes 
to get it back up where it was in 


the all-time peak year—1947— 
when attendance reached 1,627,- 
154, and bets were almost $50 


million. Since 1947, dividends of 
80 cents a share have been paid, 
yielding just 10% on Revere stock, 
now quoted around 8. 

A lesser enterprise is the Mile 
High Kennel Club, Denver, Colo., 
with 400,000 shares of common 
quoted around 5*4 with, I believe, 
50 cents in 1950 dividends. Net 
income for year ended Jan. 31, 
1951, was $233,538. Management 
is progressive, and aggressive pro- 
motion ‘of the park holds forth 
some promise of higher earnings. 

It’s obvious that these two 
items, the only equities in hound 
tracks available to the public, are 
not going to replace duPont in 
many portfolios, but they prob- 
ably have some fascination and 
logic in their speculative appeal 
to the vary same people who 
attend the dog parks. Further, 
here’s another investment channel 
for those who wish highly ex- 
tensive diversification. 

While we're still on the subject 
of greyhounds, however, I do 
have another nominee that might 
make a more orthodox appeal to 
fastidious investors — Greyhound 
Corp.—listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, and selling now at 112. 
Paid $1 in 1951 on each of its 10,- 
500,000 common shares outstand- 
ing. 

The principal property of Grey- 
hound Corp. consists of the securi- 
ties of affiliated bus lines owning 
as of 12/31/50 5,517 buses. Oper- 
ations extend into 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and seven 
Canadian provinces. Through in- 
terline tariffs, Greyhound pro- 
vides a uniform national transpor- 
tation system. Earnings per share 
were about $1.20 for 1951 and the 
company has had a_e generous 
dividend record, unbroken since 
1936, having split 4-for-1 in 1936 
and 3-for-1 in June, 1947. A gen- 
erous yield, a progressive manage- 
ment, Greyhound Corp. common 
qualifies as a dog in name only. 

This unusual article leaves you 
perhaps with a new knowledge of 
assorted greyhounds, some value 
appraisal of outstanding securities 
in the field (to be buttressed, of 
course, by reference to latest 
financial statements) and a sus- 
tained recognition of the native 
American willingness to take a 
ride or a risk. If you favor me- 
chanical rabbits, you may like the 
first two items; if you favor 
mechanical greyhounds, you’ll no 
doubt prefer the third entry. In 
any event, you'll be treating with 
a special breed of man’s best 
friend — Greyhounds — my selec- 
tion for the “hounds of Spring.” 


With Paine, Webber 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
D. Cathcart is now affiliated with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
626 South Spring Street. He was 


formerly with William R. Staats 
Co. 


Cruttenden Adds 


(Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Ray C. Coberly 
has been added to the staff of 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 
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The Business Prospect Thru 1952 


By A. W. ZELOMEK* 
Economist, International Statistical Bureau. Inc. 


Holding there are better times ahead, Mr. Zelomek lays causes 
of bad First Quarter business to government fiscal policy, 
weakness of speculative markets, unfavorable international 
situation, reduction in wholesale demand, and excessive inven- 
tories. Says no further deflationary moves are necessary at 
this time and points to continued upward trend in disposable 
income as favorable business factor. Predicts better business 


will begin sometime in 


There are some interesting 
questions about the business pros- 
pects during the remainder of the 
year. When I can come out this 
way and have 
a good dinner, 
and then talk 
to what I am 
sure is a very 
intelligent 
audience 
afterward, it 
almost con- 
vinces me that 
I really know 
what the busi- 
ness outlook 
is. 

Now I don’t 
mean by that 
last remark to 
imply that you 
should have 
no confidence in my opinion. I 
think as a matter of fact that my 
opinion about this question really 
is worth while. We have a lot of 
people in our organization, who 
are out in different markets and 
who study different industries, 
who follow such important ques- 
tions as defense policies and for- 
eign political trends, and I don’t 
believe that so many people could 
work so hard without coming up 
with some conclusions’ which 
have both interest and value. 


On the other hand, you realize 
we have no crystal ball. What all 
of us economists try to do is to 
study and evaluate all the im- 
portant factors, balance one off 
against the other, and make what 
can be called either a forecast or 
an intelligent and well informed 
guess. None of us use exactly the 
same system, or get exactly the 
same answers; and every so often, 
in this very troubled world, some 
international development will 
come along and cause us a lot of 
trouble. . 

This very variety of effort, how- 
ever, as well as its intensity, does 
give us a viewpoint and under- 
standing which is impossible for 
those who have to concentrate 
most: of their energy and atten- 
tion on specific business problems, 
like you do. I know you have been 
very busy and that you will con- 
tinue to be very busy with your 
credit and financial management 
functions. 


Better Times Ahead 


Right now it is easy enough to 
hear complaints about bad busi- 
ness. This is true among retailers, 
where sales in many cases have 
continued to show losses from a 
year ago. It is also true among 
soft line industries, particularly 
textiles and apparel, and in and 
around New York City which is 
such an important center for these 
activities. 

I know that you people in the 
credit and financial management 
field see present difficulties and 
uncertainties just as clearly as I 
do. My only fear is that your own 
viewpoint and experience may 
have been a liitle distorted, and 
may have caused you to be a little 
more pessimistic than is justified. 
For I can tell you right now that 
there are two good reasons for 
expecting a better trend in busi- 
ness activity in the last six to 
nine months of this year. 


(1) One reason is that the re- 
cent recession hit soft lines, par- 
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*An address by Mr. Zelomek before 
the Woman’s Group of the New York 
Credit and Financial Management Asso- 
ciation, New Yerk City, March 6, 1952. 


second quarter of year. 


ticularly textiles and apparel, 
harder than it did anything else. 
However, there has already been 
a substantial period of inventory 
liquidation and I do not believe 
there is much doubt but what 
there will be a pick-up in new 
orders, an increase in production, 
and an improvement in prices and 
financial positions in these indus- 
tries beginning sometime in the 
second quarter and lasting through 
the year. 

(2) A second reason is that 
many other industries, with which 
you are less directly connected, 
have not been at all seriously 
affected and have favorable pros- 
pects, either because of expand- 
ing defense work, or because al- 
loments of metals for civilian 
goods are not going to be cut as 
much as was expected only a few 
months ago. 

Previous Expectations 


Here I am, however, talking to 
you at a time when conditions 
are generally bad, and telling you 
that in due course they will be 


better. If I can point out to you 
that I previously expected the 
first quarter to be bad, you may 
have more confidence in what I 
tell you about an improvement 
later on. 


Why First Quarter Business Is Bad 


There are a number of reasons 
why first quarter business has 
been bad. I want to review these 
briefly, but I want to point out 
first that these reasons could have 
been foreseen in advance. We 
shouldn't be too. surprised, or 
shocked, or discouraged, by what 
is happening now. 

(1) Government Fiscal Position: 
As is usual in the first quarter of 
the year, the Treasury is taking in 
much more cash than it is paying 
out. This year’s cash surplus is 
the largest in some time, reflect- 
ing the higher tax rates, the lag 
in some forms of spending, and 
the fact that corporations are 
“catching up” to a current basis. 
Many companies and individuals 
may be temporarily pinched for 
cash around March 15. 

In the past this has frequently 
caused liquidation of futures con- 
tracts and sometimes of spot in- 
ventories. The general influence 
of this factor is unfavorable to 
prices and business activities, and 
this year is no exception. 

(2) Price Trends: Speculative 


Continued on page 24 
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Loftus Exec. V.-P. 
Of R. S. Dickson 


Edgar J. Loftus has been elected 
Executive Vice-President and a 
member of the board of directors 
of R.S. Dickson & Co., investment 
banking firm. He will also serve 
on the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Loftus makes his headquarters in 
the firm’s New York office, 30 
Broad Street. 

Mr. Loftus has been in the in- 
vestment business since he was 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1923 and with R. 
S. Dickson & Co. since 1946. He 
Served as Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Army Air Forces 1942-45. 

John Edward Burnside, Presi- 
dent of Home Finance Group, 
Charlotte, N. C.. was also elected 
a director of R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Loewi & Co. Underwrite 
Koehring Stock Offer 


Koehring Company is offering 
to its common stockholders of 
record March 8, 1952 the right to 
subscribe on or before March 26 
for 60,715 additional shares of 
common stock (par $5) at $26.75 
per share at the rate of one new 
share for each four shares held. 
This offering has been underwrit- 
ten by a group of underwriters 
headed by Loewi & Co. An addi- 
tional 20,000 shares are offered for 
subscription by such employees of 
the Koehring Co. and its subsidi- 
aries electing to purchase same 
under the Restricted Stock Option 
Plan. 

The net proceeds will be added 
to the company’s general funds. 
Increased inventories and accounts 
receivable resulting from expan- 
sion of operations and greater vol- 
ume of sales have increased the 
company’s requirements for work- 
ing capital. The company intends 
to apply its general funds to meet 
these and other working capital 
requirements. 

Koehring Co., incorporated in 
Wisconsin On March 5, 1907, as 
Koehring Machine Co., has been 
engaged continuously in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing various 
types of construction equipment. 
Its name was changed to the pres- 
ent title in February, 1921. 


Western Central Pet. 
Stock Offered at 50c. 


S. B. Cantor Co., New York, 
is offering “as a speculation” an 
issue of 599.000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) of Western 
Central Petroleums, Inc. (Del.) 
at 50 cents per share. 

The corporation intends to use 
the net proceeds for the purpose 
of operating and developing the 
oil, gas and mineral interests pres- 
ently owned by it, as well as to 
expand its business generally. 

The company in February, 1952, 
acquired two producing oil and 
Zas leasehold interests (subject to 
outstanding royalty interests) 
known as the Fehr and Yoesel 
leases, which leases cover 200 
acres of land in the Barada Field, 
Richardson County, Neb. This 
acreage now has four producing 
oil wells thereon. 
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sei eusnnens> rascal 


Notwithstanding a brief walkout of rail workers in the Mid- 
west which hampered output for a few days, nationwide industrial 
production inched upward slightly in the period ended on Wed- 
nesday of the previous week. It was further noted that aggregate 
output which was bolstered by many defense orders, was about 
even with the high level of a year ago, despite the declines in 
many consumer goods. The employment situation in the latest 


week revealed that claims for unemployment insurance benefits 
continued to decline. 


Anent the rail strike, Federal Judge Emerich B. Freed in 
Cleveland on Tuesday of last week declared that continuation of 
the railroad tie-up would “endanger national security and cause 
irreparable injury to the United States.” 


Judge Freed on that day signed a temporary injunction re- 
straining the unions from prolonging their strike against the 
Western Division of the New York Central System and the St. 
Louis Terminal Railroad Association. The court order also pro- 
hibited the unions from calling strikes against other railroads. 
On March 19 (Wednesday), Judge Freed was scheduled to hold a 
hearing on a permanent injunction. 


This week the steel mills, threatened by a nationwide walkout 
of the CIO Steelworkers, set for Sunday, next, scheduled the 
highest output in the industry’s history. Operations were slated at 
102.4% of capacity, against 101.8% last week. If this week’s pro- 
jected rate is attained, it will result in a record production of 
2,127,000 tons of ingots and castings, or 13,000 tons above the pre- 
vious high, set last week. 


President Murray will confer with the union’s top policy 
makers today on the government’s request for postponement of 
the walkout until at least April 8. By this date, the Wage Stabi- 
lization is expected 1o issue its recommendations for settlement of 
the steel wage dispute. 


The cost of price control in the United States in terms of 
dollars for the period July 1, 1951 to the close of February, 1952, is 


placed at $45,000,000, according to Price Administrator Ellis 
Arnall. 


This total for eight months of operation was out of a budget 
allocation of $71,000,000 for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1952. 
In an interim report on the Office of Price Stabilization, Mr. 
Arnall said his work force jumped from an average of 7,405 per- 
sons in 1951 to 11,796 at the end of February. 


For the third straight week steel ingot production rose to a 


new all-time high; at 102.4% of capacity it is fractionally above 
last week’s level of 101.8%. 


The margin of uncertainty over steel wages and prices is 
rapidly narrowing, according to “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working weekly. All parties feel an urgent demand to get down to 
business, bringing the highest officials into rapid and final negotia- 
tion through their intermediaries. 


Regardless of the hope for eleventh hour strike postponement, 
the steel industry will lose vital production this week. On the 
chance that the steelworkers’ wage policy committee would refuse 
to postpone the strike deadline, the industry had to be prepared. 
This meant it had to start idling facilities by midweek, so that a 
strike wouldn’t cause undue damage to them, this trade authority 
states. 

There was little doubt that Wage Stabilization Board recom- 
mendations would win quick support from the union. Almost 
forgotten now are the early days of the bargaining when it was 
generally conceded that the union was entitled to only 5c to 7c per 
hour under the wage stabilization formula. Now the Steel Panel 
has stated that any figure from 9c to 23c can be granted. 

The biggest obstacle to quick settlement is that the Adminis- 
tration has been unwilling to allow an equaily liberal interpreta- 
tion of price stabilization. In the case of prices, officials have un- 
swervingly insisted on liberal interpretation to the letter of the 
law. In addition they have offered $2 to $3 per ton price increases 
under the Capehart Amendment as bait—even though the industry 
is entitled to this regardless of a wage increase, this trade weekly 
points out. 

Cost analysis by steel companies shows that it would take at 
least $6 a ton to cover a 15c wage increase; or more than $7 to 
cover 1842c. That’s why they have been taking dead aim at the 
$2 to $3 trial balloon that has been floating their way from 
Washington. If there is a strike, this will be the crux of it. They 


will not trade the recommended wage increase for that amount of 
price relief, 


The 
State of Trade 
and Industry 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
Toward Intelligence in Stock Pricing 


Is Schering Corporation common stock “worth” 21 or 10 times 
its last year’s earnings, 18 or nine times its three-year average 
earnings, 24% or 1% times its book value? This extremely wide 
deviation in value measures, reflects the differing judgment dis- 
played by the nation’s experts in their last 
week’s competitive bidding for purchase of 
this stock from the Attorney General. The 
very wide range of the bids, with the highest 
being double the amount of the lowest (sub- 
mitted by another chemical company), impor- 
tantly demonstrates the inexactitude and dif- 
ficulty of equity appraisal in the market place, 
in addition to the dependence of valuation on 
the use to be made by the respective pur- 
chaser. 

But neither such result, nor the various 
specific appraisal difficulties, eliminate the 
desirability of basing investment commitments 
on value criteria in lieu of forecasting market 
movements. 

Value analysis with the present capital- 
ization of future return is not to be foresaken 
because of the numerous imponderables and 
uncertainties entailed in calculating an enterprise’s future earn- 
ings, in judging the “quality” of the management in its use of the 
asset value, etc., etc. The revealed difficulties in the way of hard- 
and-fast scientific appraisal should rather prompt the search for 
price representing a favorable buying opportunity in lieu of rigid 
appraisal. 
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Giving Practical Meaning to Yield 


Such buying value-determination should depend on a number 
of factors, classified according to the kind of company being con- 
sidered; but in any event giving practical and definable meaning 
to the dividend yield and multiplier, rather than having them 
merely conform to tradition or other arbitrary determination. 
Earning power and balance sheet factors should be scrutinized 
cold-bloodedly by the investor as media for the preservation and 
profitable employment of his capital, rather than as scorekeeping 
figures in a game. 


The Simple Liquidating Situations 


First in the category of companies offering opportunity for 
calculating the profitable return on capital invested, come to 
mind the liquidating and semi-liquidating propositions. Perhaps 
the most clearly discernible of these in recent years were the 
numerous utility entities actually in process of dissolution accord- 
ing to the directives of the SEC under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. Because of the foibles of the investment com- 
munity, these issues were readily available on the market at 
prices that represented “favorable buying opportunities” through 
their virtually certain promise of a return in excess of the capital 
invested, via the earnings from the underlying properties pur- 
chased at a discount. 

Then there are numerous clearcut discount-from-asset cate- 
gories, where the time of realization is indefinite, but where the 
underlying values are clearly calculable, and where income throw- 
off is meanwhile being gained at an appreciable discount. A 
current example is Transamerica Corporation. This stock is 
purchasable at approximately a 25% discount from the aggregate 
value of its underlying companies calculated according to the 
market pricing of similar issues in the banking, insurance, and 
finance fields which comprise those assets. The parent company’s 
stock yields about 842% on income received and 5% (tax- 
sheltered) on the dividend it pays, and thus adequately compen- 
sates for the risk and rental value of the investor’s money. 

In the case of the equity sheres of banks and fire and casualty 
insurance companies, they can be considered as giving the oppor- 
tunity for buying assets at a discount from genuine value, with 
income expectable at yields well-protected (insurance companies 
distribute less than the income from their investments) at levels 
higher than the rental value of money. The smaller absorbable 
companies offer an extra “bonus” in the form of possible “light- 
ning” to strike from future merger. 


Amortizing Out of Retrogressing Situations 
More complicated in the field of liquidating approach, are 
companies which are retrogressing or which are in recognizably 
declining industries. A present example of the latter is invest- 


Continued on page 9 
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What the Federal Reserve 
Is and Should Be 


By WM. McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR.* 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


In explaining to a Congressional Committee functions of the 


Federal Reserve, together with 


his attitudes toward inquiry into 


its operations, Mr. Martin stresses its part in monetary manage- 
ment, and upholds its independence by stating System is an 
ingenious merging of public and private interests in a charac- 
teristically democratic institution. Says monetary policy cannot 
alone achieve stable economic progress, and calls recent Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve accord more than “an empty gesture.” 


[n coming before you today I 


should like to express what I 
krOow has been in the minds of 
al. of us in the Federal Reserve 
S.stem in 
preparing the 
arswers to 
your ques- 
tionnaire. We 
have wel- 
comed this 


opportunity 


to put down 
or paper our 
concepts of 
“wiuat our 
fu iction is in 
tie govern- 
mental struc- 
tu-e and in 
economy. You 
BZave us a W. McC. Martin, Jr. 


heavy load of 
homework and we have all prof- 
ited by it. I know that for me it 
hss been more than a refresher 
course—it has been a liberal edu- 
cs-ion in what I prefer to call 
reserve banking, rather than cen- 
tcal banking operations. The task 
of preparing answers to the com- 
prehensive and searching ques- 
tions has been formidable and I 
1 not pretend that I approached 
it without some reluctance. Now 
that the task is done and the re- 
3U\ts are published, I realize how 
Orthwhile has been the time and 
rt expended not only by those 
us in the System, but by the 
rany others to whom you ad- 
vessed questionnaires. Irrespec- 
tive of the conclusions you may 
reach as a Committee, you have 


"Statement of Mr. Martin before the 
ju 2committee on General Credit Control 
nd Debt Management of the Joint Com- 





. 
ve 


\v 
" 





assembled a body of information 
that 1 think will prove to be in- 
valuable for a long time to all 
who are interested in the special 
problems of general credit control 
and debt management, 

Beyond that, however, we haye 


all genuinely welcomed this in- 
quiry. The Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem is a servant of the Congress 
and, through you, of the people 
of the United States. You created 
it, you can abolish or change it. 
Our task is to carry out your will 
and it is our duty to lay before 
you all the facts at our command 
for which you ask and to give you 
our best judgment on these im- 
portant matters. 


We are glad of the opportunity 
to make any contribution we can 
to the improvement of this re- 
serve banking mechanism. Like 
all human institutions, it is not 
perfect or infallible. In the nearly 
four decades of its existence, the 
System has undoubtedly made 
mistakes. It has also learned from 
experience. One of the funda- 
mental purposes of the Federal 
Reserve Act is to protect the value 
of the dollar. Yet that value 
today in terms of purchasing 
power is less than half of what it 
was when the System was 
founded. In this soan of years 
the country has engaged in two 


world wars and is now in the 
throes of what might be called 
an undeclared war. With the vast 
economic changes brought about 
by military and security needs, 
monetary policy by itself cannot 
maintain economic stability and 
preserve unchanged the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. Even 


aside from these disturbances, it is 
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policy has not always been as 
timely or as effective as it could 
have been. 

Your first concern, I take it, is 
to look at the record of the past 
principally for the light it can 
throw on the road ahead. We are 
trying to look forward, as you 
are. In his first inaugural ad- 
dress as President, Woodrow Wil- 
son included a statement, part of 
which is inscribed in the foyer of 
the Federal Reserve Building: 

“We shall deal with our eco- 
nomic system,” he said, “as it is 
and as it may be modified, not as 
is might be if we had a clean 
sheet of paper to write upon; and 
step by step we shall make it 
what it should be, in the spirit of 
those who question their own 
wisdom and seek counsel and 
knowledge, not _ shallow self- 
satisfaction or the excitement of 
excursions whither they cannot 
tell.” 


I am sure it is the purpose of this 


inquiry, as it is of all of us, to 
appraise judicially this reserve 
banking mechanism and to do 


whatever appears wise so that it 
may render the best possible pub- 
lic service. 


Functions of Federal Reserve 
The Federal Reserve System 


and the Federal Banks sometimes 
are referred to as bankers’ banks, 
but that describes only a part of 
their functions. The_ various 
services which the Reserve Banks 
perform for the banking com- 
munity, such as supplying cur- 
rency, transferring funds, and 
collecting checks, have proved to 
be an essential element in keeping 
the mechanics of modern-day 
commercial banking in step with 
the financial needs of a growing 
and changing private enterprise 
economy. The overriding purpose 
of this Reserve System is to serve 
the interests of the general public 
in business, industry, labor, agri- 
culture and all walks of life. As 
I understand the intent of this 
inquiry and of these hearings, it 
is to explore how that interest of 
the public can best be served in 
the area of general credit control 
and debt management on which 
the activities of the Federal Re- 
serve System have so important a 
bearing. The approach to this 
broad subject by the members of 
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those of us to whom you entrust 
the duty of carrying out your 
wishes must be in the spirit to 
which Wilson referred. We must 
always question our Own wisdom 
and seek counsel and knowledge. 

Considering that money is one 


of the most controversial of all 
subjects, it is rather remarkable 
that the replies elicited by your 
questionnaire reveal so little 
fundamental divergence. Honest 
judgments may diiffer as to 
whether the Reserve System, fo! 
example, has done its job well or 
poorly There are bound to be 
differences of opinion concerning 
the structure and internal opera- 
tions of the System, but essen- 
tially [ find very little difference 
in all the replies on fundamentals. 
There is a general recognition of 
the need for a mechanism of this 
kind to perform substantially the 
functions and to render the serv- 
ices that this System now fur- 
nishes. If the Congress were to 
do away with the present system 
some other way would have to be 
found to perform its function and 
to play its role in the economy. 
Basically, the job of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is that of 


monetary management —to in- 
crease the money supply and 
make it more easily available 


when there is evidence of weak- 
ness in the economy and to 
reduce the volume of money and 
make it less easily available when 
indications show that there is ex- 
cessive expansion. In other words, 
it is the business of monetary 
management to contribute to the 
broad objectives of steady eco- 
nomic progress which is the ulti- 
mate goal of all national policy. 
The instruments by which these 
broad purposes of monetary man- 


agement are achieved are dealt 
with in detail in the answers to 
your questionnaire. How and 


when and why these instruments 
have been used is likewise set 
forth at some length. You will 
have to judge how wisely or un- 
wisely they have been used in the 
revealing light of hindsight. You 
will have to judge whether these 
instruments can be improved, or 
others provided. We have called 
attention to some of the various 
problems for which perhaps bet- 
ter answers can be found, but we 
are not, as you may have noted, 
recommending any broad or 
sweeping changes. The test that 
I have no doubt you will apply is 
whether the public interest is well 
served. I think that, generally 
speaking, it has been well served 
»9y the System. 


A Democratic Institution 
The 


System is a unique con- 
cept, an ingenious merging of 
vnublic and private interest in a 


characteristically democratic in- 
stitution. The doctrine of the 
separation of powers, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis once pointed out, 
was adopted “not to promote effi- 
ciency, but to preclude the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power.’ The 
purpose was “not to avoid fric- 
tion, but by means of the inevi- 
table friction incident to the 
distribution of the government 
powers among three departments, 
to save the people from autoc- 
racy.” Doubtless this reserve 
banking mechanism could be more 
efficiently devised or differently 
Organized in the governmental 
structure, but it would be at the 
cost, I think, of something far 
more important. In any case, such 
an institution will in the last 
analysis render good or bad pub- 
lic service depending upon the 
abilities of the human beings 
engaged in its operation rather 
than upon its organizational form 
and structure. And by the same 
coken, the resolution of difficult 
oroblems and of conflicts of opin- 
on must come out of the minds 
of men and not from the forms in 
which they chance to be organ- 
ized. 

I have sought to indicate in a 
general way the attitude with 


which we have approached this 
important inquiry into the pub- 
lic’s business as discharged by the 
Federal Reserve System. We 
have looked at this System, not 
as if we had a clean sheet of 
paper to write upon, but in the 
lignt of the concepts on which it 
was based and its performance 
over the years. We have tried to 
be honest with you and ourselves, 
Certainly we have nothing to 
withhold or conceal. The record 
is an open book. 

We have sought to make clear 
that monetary policy cannot, by 
itself, achieve stable economic 
progress, but that it is an indis- 
pensable means to that end. It 
must go hand in hand witn fiscal 
policy and debt management, 


We have tried also to spell out 
as plainly as we can the meaning 
of the accord which we reached 
with the Treasury last March, in 
which you are naturally inter- 
ested. Its achievement illustrates 
the point which I mentioned be- 
fore that the solution of difficult 
problems and the reconciliation 
of differing viewpoints depends 
upon the ability of men to come 
to a meeting of minds in the best 
interest of the public rather than 
upon the ability of men to come 
organization. That accord was 
not a transitory or empty gesture. 
It is a reality under which debt 
management and monetary policy 
are moving together toward the 
same objectives with mutual un- 
derstanding and meeting of minds. 

May I add that I concur fully 
in your Chairman’s confident pre- 
diction that the fundamental is- 
sues with which the Committee is 
concerned “will be found vastly 
too complex to permit of facile 
generalization.” 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Utility Bonds 


A group of underwriters headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. is 
offering $6,000,000 Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co. first mortgage 
bonds, series E, 3°s%, due March 
1, 1982, at 100.75% and accrued 
interest. The bonds were awarded 
to the underwriters on a bid of 
100.23%. 

The company will use the pro- 
ceeds of this financing to pay for 
a part of the cost of its construc- 
tion program which for the years 
1952. and 1953 will require ap- 
proximately $19,000,000. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co. is a public utility engaged 
solely in furnishing electricity to 
an estimated population of 450,000 
in northeastern Texas, northwest- 
ern Louisiana and western Ar- 
kansas, ineluding the cities of 
Shreveport, Texarkana, Longview 
and Marshall. 


The bonds may be redeemed by 
the company at prices ranging 
from 103.75% to 100% and, for 


sinking fund purposes only, at 
prices ranging from 100.80% to 


100%. 





L.A. DARLING 
COMPANY 


It is expected that this company 
will have the largest earnings 
in its history but is selling 1/3 
less than its 1946 high. 


8% Yield Based on 1951 Dividend 


Latest information 
upon request. 


Moreland & Co. 


Members: 
Midwest Stock Erchanae 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 Penebscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Bay City Muskegon 
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Safeguarding Our Money’s 
Purchasing Power 


By E. A. GOLDENWEISER 


Former Director, Division of Research and Statistics 
Board of Governers, Federal Reserve System 


Former Federal Reserve official reviews struggle for sound cur- 
rency and conflict between creditor and debtor interests. Points 


out U. S. Government is now 


largest debtor, which explains 


its reasons for seeking low interest rates. Says Treasury’s 
traditional attitude is narrow, short sighted, and inflationary. 
Upholds independence of Pederal Reserve, and opposes Treas- 
ury “free borrowing” from central banks. Says !aw does not 
definitely authorize Federal Reserve to buy Government securi- 
ties to maintain their price. Favors increasing rank of Federal 
Reserve Chairman so as to enable him to deal with the Treas- 
ury as an equal. Poinis out conflict between Treasury and 
Federal Reserve is between bondholders and housewives, and 
pleads for freedom of Federal Reserve from Congressional 
interference. 


Price advances and declines 
affect the interests of all the peo- 
ple. As sellers, we like to see 
prices go up, but as buyers, and 
we are 6 all 
buyers, we re- 
sent a rise in 
prices. It is 
beyond ques- 
tion that a 
stable price 
level would 
contribute a 
great deal to 
the general 
welfare and to 
effective op- 
eration of our 
economic sys- 
tem and our 
social and po- 
litical institu- 
tions. Infla- 
tion is the greatest danger within 
our gates to our way of life. 

The country’s concern about an 
advance in prices has been the 
occasion of two investigations by 
Congressional committees which 
have examined the role that the 
Federal Reserve can play in pre- 
venting price advances. In 1949, 
a subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, 
under Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois, made a thorough study of 
the problem and made a brilliant 
report. At the present time 
another subcommittee. with Con- 
gressman Wright Patman as 
chairman, is making another in- 
vestigation, has sent out search- 
ing questionnaires, and on Mar. 10 
began to hold hearings. 

Conflicts between advocates of 
rising prices and of sound cur- 
rency, that is, money with a con- 
stant buying power, are nothing 
new in our history. There have 
been periodic movements for 
greater abundance of money, par- 
ticularly during periods of eco- 
nomic depressions. We have had 
the greenback movement, advo- 
cating free printing of money by 
the Government, and the silver 
agitation in favor of silver coin- 
age at a high and fixed relation- 
ship to gold. In both movements 
what was desired was inflation, 
that is rising prices. The infla- 
tionist group derived its main 
strength from regions and groups 
of people that were in debt. A 
rise in prices would make it 
easier to repay the debt. A bushel 
of wheat at two dollars would pay 
off twice as much debt as the 
same bushel at one dollar. The 
advocates of sound money, on the 
other hand, consisted for the most 
part of creditor regions and groups. 
To them a rise in prices would 
mean that the dollars they would 
receive in repayment of their 
loans would buy less goods than 
the dollars that they had loaned. 
They were opposed to that and in 
the past they had their way, 
chiefly because good times had 
returned before the presssure for 
inflation had resulted in action. 

Conditions have changed. At the 
present time the principal private 
debtors are banks, insurance com- 
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panies, and owners of mortgaged 
houses and farms. And the prin- 
cipal private creditors are bank 
depositors, holders of insurance 
policies, and owners of mortgages. 
The private debtors of today are 
not interested in a rise in prices; 
banks and insurance companies 
have no goods to sell; they take in 
dollars and pay out dollars with 
no reference to their buying pow- 
er. Home owners are fully as con- 
cerned about the cost of living as 
about prices of their products, 
while private creditors, not usual- 


ly thought of as such, namely, 
holders of deposits, of savimgs 
and insurance policies, are in- 


tensely interested in having their 
money maintain its buying power. 
Consequently at the present time 
the balance of power in the pri- 
vate economy would certainly be 
in the hands of advocates of sound 
money, of steady prices, rather 
than in those of advocates of in- 
flation. 


U. S. Government—Largest Debtor 


But a new and larger debtor has 
arisen as the result of two world 
wars and a depression. It is the 
Government of the United States 
whose debt was $1 billon in 1913, 
$25 billion at the end of the first 
World War, and more $250 billion 
at the present time. The Federal 
debt today is larger than the ag- 
gregate of all private debts. The 
government is a different type of 
debtor than were its private pred- 


ecessors. It is opposed to rising 
prices — not only because of its 
concern about the welfare of the 
people, but also because it is a 


buyer of goods on a tremendous 


scale. But the fiscal arm of the 
government, the United States 
Treasury, is interested in main- 


taining low interest rates in order 
to keep down the cost of servicing 
its debt, to facilitate new borrow- 
ing and refunding of maturing 
issues. It also takes pride in hav- 
ing its obligations sell at par in 
the market. Rather vaguely, this 
is identified with maintaining the 
credit of the government. 

This attitude of the Treasury is 
understandable but it is narrow 
and short-sighted. Since mainte- 
nance of artificially low interest 
rates results in inflation, as is ex- 
plained later, the Treasury loses 
several times as much in the rise 
of prices of goods it has to buy as 
it saves in lower interest charges 
on its debt. The Treasury is only 
a transfer point of money from the 
taxpayers to the bondholders and 
the sellers of goods and services 
to the government. It differs from 
a private business in that it re- 
tains none of its income as profit. 
Both in its capacity as seller of 
securities and as buyer of goods 
and services it represents the peo- 
ple as a whole, the taxpayers, and 
taxpayers lose in a rising cost of 
living many times as much as they 
may gain in paying lower interest 
rates on the public debt. There 
does not seem to be adequate un- 
derstanding of these elementary 
facts in the Treasury. 


Treasury pressure for low inter- 


. 
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est rates results in an even more 
powerful pressure for inflation 
than was exereised by price-con- 
scious private debtors in the past. 
This pressure is particularly dan- 
gerous because it is not generally 
recognized or understood. The 
reason maintenance of low inter- 
est rates on the public debt is in- 
flationary is that it can be 
achieved only if the Federal Re- 
serve is prepared to support gov- 
ernment securities in the market. 
When the Federal Reserve buys 
securities it must create money 
for the purpose, and this addi- 
tional money increases the money 
supply. It does more than that. 
Under our system this newly- 
created money becomes an addi- 
tion to bank reserves, on the basis 
of which the commercial banking 
system is empowered to create 
five times as much money as the 
total of the new reserves. There- 
fore, an undertaking by the Fed- 
eral Reserve to buy Government 
securities whenever they decline 
in price (with a reciprocal rise 
in the interest yield) makes it 
impossible for the Federal Re- 
serve to use its great powers for 
the proper discharge of its own 
responsibility, which is to so 
regulate the cost and availability 
of money as to promote stable 
values and steady activity of the 
economic machine. If the Federal 
Reserve must buy all Government 
secutities offered to it by the 
market, it cannot regulate the 
supply and availability of money. 
It is about these unnecessary and 
dangerous additions to the supply 
of money that the Federal Re- 
serve is primarily concerned. 
Changes in interest rates in pres- 
ent circumstances are not of pri- 
mary concern to the Federal 
Reserve. They are merely the 
consequences and indicators of 
changes in the availability of 
money. But changes in rates are 
inevitable if the supply of money 


is to be regulated. Thus the old 
conflict between debtor and cred- 
itor groups of the population 


about the behavior of prices has 
become a conflict between two 
arms of the Government—the 
Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve—about the behavior of in- 


terest rates. Because of these 
developments the problem of 
central bank independence has 


once "more become. a matter of 
great concern to the country and 
of continuous investigation and 
debate. This debate rages in the 
executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, in the press, 
and to an increasing extent among 
people in all walks of life. 


Should Central Bank Be 
Independent? 


There is a widespread tradition 
that a central bank must be inde- 
pendent. As is the case with many 
traditional slogans, however, the 
ideas back of the phrase are not 
clear. It is not made plain what 
constitutes independence, nor of 
whom the central bank should be 
independent, nor what public 
purpose this independence should 
serve and in what way. 


A descriptive definition of cen- 
tral bank independence is that it 
should have an institutional set- 
ting and a working relationship 
that would enable it to determine 
and carry out its policies solely 
on the basis of its own judgment 
about the needs of the economy. 
The central bank’s tool for per- 
forming its economic function is 
its power to regulate the volume, 
availability, and cost of money. 
In this it should not be hampered 
by interference by fiscal authori- 
ties or by private interests. To 
quote from an old English writer: 
“To suffer either solicitation of 
merchants, or the wishes of gov- 
ernment, to determine the meas- 
ure of the bank issues is unques- 
tionably to adopt a very false 
principle of conduct.” This prin- 
ciple of central bank independ- 
ence, formulated by Henry Thorn- 
ton a 150 years ago, is still valid. 

One important reason why a 
central bank should be independ- 
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ent is that it frequently has to pur- 
sue an unpopular policy: it must 
try to restrain excessive business 
enthusiasm and also be prepared 
to curb the continuous desire of 
fiseal authorities to obtain funds 
at a cheaper rate than the mar- 
ket is willing to accept. It is in 
order to be able toe withstand 
pressures from business and from 
government to pursue popular but 
unsound policies that a central 
bank must be independent. 

Central banks, and in most 
countries central banks alone, 
have the power currently to create 
and to destroy money and to regu- 
late its supply. To be sure, legis- 
lative bodies retain the ultimate 
sovereign power to change the 
money supply, but this right is an 
emergency power — not generally 
exercised. While under our sys- 
tem commercial banks also create 
money, they can do so only with- 
in limits regulated by the centrat 
bank. They cannot create more 
money than will be supported by 
their legal reserves which in turn 
are subject to control by the Fer. 
eral Reserve. Banks can destro7 
money by calling loans or sellin 
investments, but since they az 
operated for profit they do no» 
ordinarily let their earning assets 
fall far below the level that can 
be supported by their required ow 
customary reserves. On the other 
hand, when, in periods of depre:- 
sion or panic, commercial ban+ 
call in funds as a measure oF 
safety or on account of fear ov 
timidity, the central bank can en-- 
ter the market and increase ti 
money supply. 

Because the central bank how 
the power to increase or dimino 
ish the money supply, throur’ 
which the economy functions, 
must be independent of priva” 
influence. This freedom from dorr - 
ination by private interests has: 
been achieved in practice in 1 
Federal Reserve System today. 
While stock of the Federal R 
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Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
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Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares at $100 per share, 
in the ratio of one share for each eleven shares of Common Stock held, have been issued by the 
Company to its Common stockholders, which rights expire at 3:00 o'clock P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, on April 2, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


The several Underwriters named in the Prospectus, including those named below, may offer shares 
of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 41/2% Series of 1952 acquired by them pursuant to the Under- 
writing Agreement or through the exercise of Subscription Warrants at prices not less than the 
subscription price set forth above and not above a price equal to the current offering price on 
the New York Stock Exchange, plus an amount equal to stock exchange commissions. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and such other 
dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in the respective States. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Smith, Barney & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 
White, Weld & Co. 


Drexel & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Aircraft Shares—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Bank Stocks — Comparison and analysis of 12 leading bank 
stocks outside New York City — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


The Exchange—Pocket magazine published by New York Stock 
Exchange containing articles by top men in top companies— 
$1.00 per year— The Exchange Magazine, Department C, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


Portfolio Management—Four selected portfolios from the cur- 
rent issue of “Gleanings’”—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a comparison of 
the market trends in New York and London. 


Railroad Outlook—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 50 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Bond Market Analysis—Leroy M. Piser— 
New York Institute of Finance, 20 Broad Street, New York 
5, N. Y.—paper—$3.00 


Utility Stock Analyzer—Comparative tabulation—Geyer & Co., 
Incorporated, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation—Analysis—Abra- 
ham & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland—Memorandum—McDonald 
& Co., Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Also 
available is a memorandum on National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, and on Harshaw Chemical Co. 


City of Raleigh, N. C., Water Bonds and Fire Station Bonds— 


Bulletin— Paul Frederick & Company, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


L. A. Darling Company—Late data—Moreland & Co., Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dobeckmun Co. — Memorandum — Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, 
Parsons & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a memorandum on Shellmar Products Corp. 


General Foods Corporation—Study—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are 


analyses of Purolator Products, Inc., and Standard Brands 
Incorporated. 


New York 5, N. Y. y o., 1 Wall Street, 


Lock Thread Corporation—Analysis—J. May & Com I 
32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. y pany, Inc., 


Lone Star Gas Co.—Review—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 


way, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a revie - 
tant-Dakota Utilities Co. oe ee 


Maine Central Railroad—Information—Ra ° 
State Street, Boston 9, Moss. ymond & Co., 148 


New England Public Service Co.—Anal sis—Ira H 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ns SS She 


Placer Development, Ltd.—Analysis—John R. Lewi 
1006 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. - Lewis, Inc., 


Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis and review of the Cement 


oeny—Larner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston, 9 
ss. ; 


Seneca Oil Company—Analysis—Genesee V 


Shawinigan Water & Power Company—Analvsi 
ardson & Sons, 173 Porta Fe a ae eens Rich- 


ge Avenue, East, Winnipe , Man. 
Canada, and Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont, Games 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Company—Analysis—Si 
— incere 
and Company, 231 South La Salle Street, Chlense 4, Ill. 
Standard Power & Light—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 


way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available ji ; 
Standard Gas & Electric. — ©.o ey oe 








ed 


Mission Oil 
Westpan Hydrocarbon W. D. 
Colorado Interstate Gas W. D. 
Southwestern Development W. D. 


Primary Markets 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Assoc‘ation 
74 Trinity Place, New York we ve 
Telephone: HA 2-2400. Teletype NY 1-376: 377; 378 
Private wires to 
Cleveland-Denver-Detroit-Los Angeles-Philadelphia-Pittsbu 








rgh-St. Louis 
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Texas Calgary Company—Memorandum—Troster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Textron, Inc.—Annual report—Textron Incorporated, 20 Market 
Square, Providence, R. I. 


Tilo Roofing Company, Inc.—Annual report—Tilo Roofing 
Company, Inc., Stratford, Conn. 


United Canadian Oil Corp.—Memorandum of informal talk by 
Clifton C. Cross about the company and the Canadian oil 
situation generally—Aigeltinger & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Vacuum Concrete Corp.—Bulletin—Heimerdinger & Straus, 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 











Public Utility Securities 





























By OWEN ELY 


Middle South Utilities Inc. 


Middle South Utilities, a holding company system operating 
in the “deep south,” is one of the fastest growing utilities; last 
year’s gross of $112 million compared with $78 million in 1947, a 
five-year gain of 44%. The equity of the parent companies in 
net income of subsidiaries increased from $7.5 million to $12.1 
million, or a gain of 62%. 


Arkansas Power & Light, Louisiana Power & Light, Missis- 
sippi Power & Light, and New Orleans Public Service, the operat- 
ing subsidiaries, furnish electric service to more than 1,700 com- 
munities and to extensive rural areas in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, gas service to more than 50 communities in Louisiana, 
and transportation service in New Orleans and adjacent communi- 
ties. The aggregate population of the territory served approxi- 
mates $3,900,000. 


Among the agricultural products of the territory are cotton, 
sugar cane, rice, tung nuts, soybeans, fruits and vegetables; also 
livestock, poultry, and dairy cattle, as well as timber lands. In 
addition to extensive natural gas and oil reserves, the territory 
has many other mineral resources, including coal, sulphur, salt 
bauxite, etc. Among the principal industries served by the System 
are building material manufacturing, ice, cold storage and packing 
plants, cotton gins, cotton oil milling and refining, pipe, pulp and 
paper plants, food and food products, oil drilling, pumping and 
refining, textile mills, mining and alumina processing. 


In 1951, system revenues were 76% electric, 16% natural gas 
business, and 8% transit. Transit service in the City of New 
Orleans and adjacent communities operates with a 7¢ fare, but in 
the city the gas and transit business are allowed an overall fair 
rate of return. New Orleans Public Service, under local regula- 
tions, is permitted to pay $2.25 on its common stock (of which 95% 
is owned by Middle South) with nominal additions to surplus. 


Middle South Utilities has a conservative capital structure, 
with a common stock equity of 36% or more. Including the current 
pending sale of 600,000 shares, capitalization is estimated to be ap- 
proximately as follows: 


a Millions Percent 
I ED on iniincstntacptitvencbeninpisiidsaeeen $202 55% 
I IE on. into cided were emee 28 8 
Minority Interest ___-_-_- ee as nC ey re 2 1 
Common Stock Equity (6,650,000 shs.)*_. 131 36 

% $363 100% 





* Excluding estimated net intangibles of $5 million. 


Middle South Utilities was organized in May, 1949, so that 
ealendar year earnings are available for only 1950 when $1.82 was 
earned, and 1951 with earnings of $1.81 (on shares outstanding at 
the end of each year). President Dixon has estimated share earn- 
ings of $1.85 for 1952, on the 6,650,000 shares to be outstanding 
when the current financing is effected. Based on average shares 
the estimate would approximate $1.90. 


The company does not expect to ask for rate increases in the 
near future. While Arkansas Power & Light is not earning its full 
allowable rate of return, this is considered due to “growing pains” 
—idle capital needed for construction does not draw an immediate 
return. 


Growth is expected to continue at a rapid rate. In the area of 
Louisiana Power & Light for example, $167 million of industrial 
plants are planned for construction, and it is estimated that they 
will need 60,000 KW electric capacity and will increase Middle 
South revenues by about $3 million. Arkansas Power & Light’s 
area has a $41 million industrial program requiring an estimated 
25,000 KW, etc. 

System growth is illustrated by the rapid increase in generat- 
ing capability, which at the beginning of 1952 was 1,248,000 (about 
93% steam and 7% hydro) compared with 500,000 KW capacity at 
the end of the war in 1945. The System has under construction 
and on order new steam units with estimated net capability of 
800,000, or an increase of about two-thirds over current capacity. 
All steam turbines are gas-fired, with oil standby. Last year’s peak 
load approximated 1,200,000 KW.; projections for the future are 
1,340,000 KW this year and 1,700,000 KW in 1953. The manage- 
ment expects to have 2,000,000 KW capacity by the end of 1953 
or early 1954, thus providing a reserve margin over anticipated 


peak load. They are currently selling 100,000 KW “round the 
clock” to TVA. 


The power supply facilities of the Middle South System have 
been developed and are operated as an interconnected system. 
Production facilities are operated with a view to realizing the 
greatest economy, by using lowest cost sources of power from hour 


to hour. The minimum of investment and the most efficient use 
of plant are sought through coordinated scheduling of mainte- 
nance, inspection and overhaul, and by joint planning of system 
companies for future requirements. Using the “outdoor” method 
of construction, power plants cost only about $100 per KW com- 
pared with $200 in some northern areas. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








March 20, 1952 (N. Y¥. City) 


Bond Club of New York An- 
nual Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


March 26, 1952 (Boston, Mass.) 


Boston Investment Club dinner 
meeting at the Boston Yacht Club. 


March 26-27, 1952 (Chicago, Til.) 


Central States Group of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America at the Drake Hotel. 


April 17, 1952 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York-Investment Traders As- 
sociation of Philadelphia bowling 
tournament. 


April 18, 1952 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York annual dinner at the 
Waldorf Astoria. 


May 1-2, 1952 (Galveston, Tex.) 


Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association Spring Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Galvez. 


May 4-8, 1952 (San Francisco, Cal.) 


National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 


May 9-10, 1952 (Los Angeles, Cal.) 

National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel. 


May 14-17, 1952 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 


Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 


June 6, 1952 (New York City) 


Bond Club of New York outing 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club. 


June 10-13, 1952 (Canada) 


Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada annual convention at 
the Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea, New Brunswick. 


June 13, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia summer outing at 
the Whitemarsh Country Club. 


June 16-17, 1952 (Detroit, Mich.) 


Bond Club of Detroit-Security 
Traders Association of Detroit & 
Michigan joint summer outing— 
June 16 at the Detroit Boat Club; 
June 17 at the Lochmoor Country 
Club. 


June 18, 1952 (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Twin City Bond Club annual 
picnic at the White Bear Yacht 
Club. 


June 20-22, 1952 (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 


Twin City Security Traders As- 
sociation annual summer outing 
“Operation Fishbite” at Grand- 
view Lodge on Gull Lake. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantic 
City, N. J.) 


American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 


Oct. 19, 1952 (Miami, Fla.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Convention at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 


Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 
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Observations... 


ment in the anthracite coal industry, where favorable opportunities 
nevertheless exist through acquisition of equities whose 
cash flow plus income-tax advantages provide a reasonably fore- 
seeable pay-back in excess of the amount invested. Every security 
is worth some price! 


In other categories of companies with prospects for definite 
er possible eventual deterioration, and perhaps in all other than 
assured growth situations, the tool of amortization should be used. 
This rests on the assumption that the money-use and the risk 
elements of one’s capital investment should be compensated for 
in the buying price; that the price should be such that the buyer 
can foresee the probability of recouping an appropriate portion 
of his principal-with-interest in a foreseeable time. If the price 
paid aftords, as frequently is the case in contemporary markets, 
provision for annual amortizations from out of dividend payments 
sufficient to recoup the invested capital with retention of the 
continuing equity as “gravy,” then it can be surely considered 
“an advantageous buying price.” 


Capitalizing an Adequate Return 


Specifically—in the case of cyclical or other non-growth com- 
panies—we capitalize the expected long-term dividend receipts 
at a rate embodying the pure rental value of our money plus an 
amount of annual reserve sufficient to amortize our investment 
during a period of time which is adjusted to the estimated risk. 
Thus, a price giving a 64%% dividend yield would in 25 years 
completely amortize the capital invested after compensating for 
the use of the money (annual 2%% of rental value plus 4% in 
amortization), leaving the equity remaining at the amortization 
period’s termination as profit. The company’s balance sheet 
strength importantly influences the determination of the length 


of the interval devoted to the complete amortization of the in- 
vestment. 


As an alternative interpretation—with a 642% dividend yield, 
one can conclude that he gains fair rental value for his money 
plus an indeterminable increment ranging around the remaining 
4% —perhaps less, perhaps more. 


For U. S. Steel, a comparatively static company; American 
Telephone, a profit-ceilinged company; and for cyclical Kennecott 
Copper, this method for arriving at a favorable buying price 
would work out as follows: 


U.S. Steel Telephone Kennecott 


(1) Est’d future aver, earns. $5 $11 $6.50 
(2) Est’d future aver. divs.__ $2.75 $9 $4.50 
(3) Rental val. of cap. inv.__ 212% 21%2% 212% 
(4) Ann. amort. reserve_____ 5% 4% 4% 
(5) Ann. deduct. (3)+(4)__- T342% 642% 612% 
(6) Capitalization of Div. 
(2) at rate of (5) gives 
advantageous buying 
DEEP EE kéceonbudens $37 $140 $70 


Our estimate of future average earnings (1) is based on a 
number of varied factors including potential economic elements 
(as inflation) as they will affect the respective company, as well 
as its past record. Our dividend expectation (2) takes into account 


evidences of management’s policy in this regard as well as the 
backlog of financial strength. 


The annual rental value (3) at 242% is the Treasury’s recent 
average long-term interest rate. 


Five percent is the annual amortization reserve (4) appor- 
tioned in the case of Steel resulting from our estimate of a shorter 
20 years as the proper “run” of our investment, because of this 
company’s heavy capitalization combined with some uncertainty 
concerning its status over the very long-term. In the case of Tele- 
phone, while we likewise have a heavy prior capitalization, that 
drawback is offset by the apparent permanence of the enterprise. 


Treatment of Companies Available at Less 
Than Net Current Assets 


In the case of companies with great tangible financial strength, 
including those many selling under the net current assets after 
all debt (minimum liquidating value), amortizing seems inappro- 
priate, The business future of such companies would seem to’lie 


between these three alternatives: (1) The company will remain 
static and the liquid assets will be retained, justifiably or un- 
justifiably; (2) The free liquid assets will be used for expansion 
with profitable results; or (3) The free liquid assets will be used 
for expansion and dissipated. Hence under the probabilities (2 
against 1) no amortization for reduction of the investment would 
seem to be necessary. 

In this category, Montgomery Ward had as of last July 31 
total liabilities, including preferred stock capitalization, of only 
about $22 per share; offset on the asset side by cash and Govern- 
ments of $27 per share, unsold time payment accounts of $25, cur- 
rent assets totalling $100 a share—leaving a minimum liquidating 
value of about $78 a share (a rise of 60% over the past five years).* 
There are assuredly some potential offsets to this growing statis- 
tical picture, such as the fact of perhaps unwisely unused depre- 
ciation having swollen the cash. But the huge reservoir of three 
current assets, including cash, available for either a safety reserve 
or for later expanded earnings, and the equal chance for growth 
as for decline in future earnings make unwarranted an amortizing 
pay-back of the individual’s investment below the $78 “net-quick” 
figure. Calculating the next 10 years’ average earnings at $6 per 
share and the dividend at $4.50, and capitalizing the latter at fuil 
10-year amortization in bringing the investment down to the $78 
figure together with the 212% money-rental value, would suggest 


$100 (100 minus 10 [$4.50-$2.50]—$80) as Montgomery Ward's 
favorable buying price (current market price, $62). 


Handling “Growth” Stocks 

Growth stocks likewise require no provision for money-back 
amortization; the vitally necessary element being certainty that 
a real long-term growth situation actually exists. Since all the 
ramifications of growth-stock definition and identification would 
far exceed the space available here, we will confine ourselves 
to stating that growth can be identified and appraised free of 
vague glamor. 

As an example we point out that Dow Chemical not only has 
shown great cycle-to-cycle growth in earnings in the past, but 
at present 60% to 70% of its output is occupied with new products, 
and it is definitely programmed for an 80% expansion of its plant 
over the next 18 months. If Dow truly is a genuine growth situa- 
tion, it would seem appropriate to capitalize the current cash divi- 
dend at money’s rental value of 24%, giving a favorable buying 
price of about 100. 

The two vital assumptions involved in such growth situation 
estimates are correct identification of real and fairly permanent 
growth; and reasonably early removal of the corporate excess 
profits tax which now is nullifying all growth. 


The Individual Income Tax Impact 


Pervading all the above calculations is the varying impact of 
the individual income tax. In a recent article we have detailed 
the specific tax inroads, according to the individual’s respective 
income level, reducing his dividend take-home pay. Consistent 
with our basic emphasis on the actual gathering-in of investment 


return, in lieu of academic yield demonstrations, we must urge 
exact calculation of tax cost as a vital part of every investing 
decision. As we stated in our opening paragraphs, objective ap- 
praisal on the basis of what a stock may be worth to some other 
members of the community is not satisfactory. Calculation of an 
advantageous buying price depends on what use it will be to 
us individually; and in this connection, our own particular tax 
impact is all-important. Individual tax considerations must per- 
vade our portfolio decisions. 





* It is believed that Montgomery Ward’s current position has risen further 
since the issuance of these figures. 
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With Republic Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tue Frinanciat Curonicis) 


CHICAGO, Ill—Jack T. Vinis 
has become associated with Re- 
public Investment Co., Inc., 231 
South La Salle Street. He was 
formerly with Straus & Blosser. 


Joins Gibbs & Coe 
(Special to Tae Financiut CHronicis) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Harry W. 
Rutishauser has become associated 
with Gibbs & Coe, 507 Main Street. 


He was formerly with H. L. Reb- 
bins & Co. 


Wiles & Co. Opens 
DALLAS, Tex. — Dewey V. 
Wiles has formed Wiles and Com- 
pany with offices at 1210 Gallo- 
way Street to engage in the se- 
curities business. 


Royal Secs. Open 
Royal Securities Corporation 
has been formed with offices at 52 
Broadway, New York City, to en- 
gage in a securities business. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 

(Special to THe FiINaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Rus- 
sell C. McGarry is with Waddell 
& Reed, Inc., 8943 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 














The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


600,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


‘ without nominal or par value 


Price $21.95 per share 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Shuman, Agnew & Co. Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


The Illinois Company Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
R. L. Day & Co. 
McDonald & Company 

Brush, Slocumb & Co. Inc. 


Cooley & Company 


Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
The First Cleveland Corporation 


March 20, 1952. 














This is not an offering of these Shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. 


Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
American Securities Corporation Francis I. duPont & Co. A. M. Kidder & Co. 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co. Swiss American Corporation Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc. 
Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
Goodwyn & Olds 


Johnson, Lane, Space and Co., Inc. Mackall & Coe A. E. Masten & Company 
F. S. Smithers & Co. Stern Brothers & Co. Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
Henry F. Swift & Co. Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 








Henry Herrman & Co. 





Lester, Ryons & Co. 





Hill Richards & Co. 
Almstedt Brothers 
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Our Foreign Aid—Is It Too 
Great for Our Economy? 


By JOHN G. FORREST* 
Financial Business Editor, New York “Times” 


Mr. Forrest, citing economic difficulties in Western Europe 
and heavy prevailing taxation here and abroad, asserts “time 
has come to take stock of what we have done and are ‘plan- 
ning to do abroad.”’ Warns we may be going beyond our depth 
in giving foreign aid, and the defensive strength we seek can- 
not be bought with dollar appropriations which promote atti- 
tudes of dependency and threaten stability of dollar. Sees 
peak limit reached in taxation. 


Common economic troubles and 
riutual external threats forced the 
rations of Western Europe after 
the war to cooperate more and 
more closely. 
First the Mar- 
shall Plan and 
the North At- 
ftuntic Pact 
ceumpelled 
consideration 
community 
problems = on 
: community- 
wide basis. 

But convic- 
tion grew that 
the joint ac- 
tion thus 
achieved was 
not enough; 
tat it must 
be supple- 
mented by far-reaching measures 
for permanent unification of ef- 
fact if Western Europe was to be- 
come independent of foreign aid 
avd gain the economic and mili- 
tary strength of which it is 
capable. 

in the budget message for the 
fircal year 1953, starting on July 
i, President Truman has an item 
of $10.5 billion for foreign aid. 
ft is only natural that any for- 
eign aid program, among other 
requests for money which Con- 
gress has under consideration, 
should come up for careful re- 
view—especially in an election 
year. Difficulties with advancing 
taxes and growing deficits make 
ti:is imperative. 

At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing of members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization Coun- 
cil in Lisbon, it was believed that 
a persuasive case had been made 
for Congress to grant another 
year’s program of aid to the Eu- 
ropean partners in the joint de- 
Tense effort. 

But this was before the fall of 
the French cabinet. The fall was 
caused principally by a lack of 
confidence in the government 
aver the matter of taxes to pay 
France’s part in the defense 
effort. It immediately brought 
repercussions in Washington, 
which may affect the whole out- 
look for further foreign aid by 
this country. 

All the governments 
last decision at 
agreed on their respective con- 
tributions to a program of con- 
struction of facilities for the com- 
mon use of the NATO forces—the 


oat 





John G. Forrest 


as their 
the conference 


se-called infrastructure program. 
This urgent group of building 
projects, the most important of 


which concerns airfields, hasbeen 
“tagged” for planning purposes 
at about £ 152,000,000, or roughly 
$4.26,000,000. 

For the benefit of future stu- 
dents of NATO history, this is 
officially known as “the hard core 
of the third slice of infrastruc- 
ture.’ The United States will 
pay 428% of the total, Britain 
and France 13.2%, Italy 7.9%, 
Belgium and Luxembourg _§to- 
gether 6.6°, Canada 5.3%, Den- 





*An address by Mr. Forrest at Fourth 
Session of the Annual Current Events 
Course under auspices of the New York 
“Temes” in cooperation with the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
March 5, 1952. 


mark and the Netherlands 4% 
each, and Nerway 3%. 

The infrastructure p:oblem has 
been difficult, not because of its 
size in financial terms—it rep- 
resents only a fraction of the total 


defense costs—but because the 
governments involved had not 
provided for it in this year’s 
budgets. 


Universal Excessive Taxation 


We speak of high taxes in this 
country, but apparently the situa- 
tion in Europe is even worse. And 
this is probably one of the most 
damaging factors in bringing 
about recovery. It is not only 
corporate and individual taxes 
that are so bothersome in Europe, 
but the indirect taxes which penal- 
ize anyone trying to save money. 

In the United States about 15% 
of the Federal tax revenues come 
from indirect taxes. In Britain it 
is a little over 50%, in France 
75%, and in Italy probably 85 to 
90%. All of these taxes are added 
to prices so that anyone can easily 
imagine what happens to tne cust 
of goods. 

In Europe there is security for 
old age, security against sickness, 
against a cold, against everything! 
Indeed, there is only one security 
missing! That is, to get anywhere 
in life or to improve one’s con- 
dition beyond earning the abso- 
lute necessities. In a country like 
France, inhabited by the most self- 
contained people of the Western 
World, 25% of all adults are reg- 
istered for emigration. Think of it! 
One out of every four Frenchmen 
wants to quit France. 

With such a situation prevail- 
ing, the time has come for us to 
take stock of what we have done 
and are planning to do abroad. 
The current fiscal year, which 
ends June 30, 1952, is the sched- 
uled fourth and final year of the 
European Recovery Plan, inspired 
by Secretary Marshall in 1947. It 
died at midnight on Dec. 31, 1951, 
after spending almost $13 billion 


in an ambitious effort to rescue 
Europe from bankruptcy and 
Communism. 


Are We Going Beyond Our Depth? 


With the extensive recovery in 
European production and the rec- 
ognized threat of renewed infla- 
tion that we face. the Administra- 
tion’s proposals to continue large 
scale economic aid to Europe, 
and also to accelerate programs 
for development of the “under- 
developed” areas of the world— 


all on top of our growing military 
needs—-raiseés a sérious question as 
to whether or not we may be 
going beyond our depth. 

We are like two men who have 
gone out in a rowboat. One falls 
overboard and tries desperately to 
keep his head above water. The 
other man in the boat, who inci- 
dentally cannot swim, throws 
out a life-jacket and.reaches out 
with an oar trying to help his 
friend keep alive. If the man in 
the boat reaches out too far and 
falls overboard, who is going to 
come to his assistance”? 

There can be no doubt that the 
American economy has under- 
gone a great change during the 
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past few decades. For example, 
in 1915, a family of four with a 
net income of $5,000 paid only $10 
in Federal income tax. In 1940 
the tax on the same income had 
risen to $74.80, but under the 1952 
laws the tax is $577.20. While this 
is a great burden to people in 
moderate circumstances, the great 
difficulty is that the rich are no 
longer soakable. 

If the government were to con- 
fiscate all taxable income earned 
by individuals in excess of ‘$10,000 
a year, the additional tax revenue 
would amount ‘to ‘$3.1 billion. 
This would be enough to run the 
government for two weeks under 
the proposed 1953 spending pro- 
gram. 

And if Uncle Sam were to con- 
fiscate all taxable income earned 
by individuals in excess of $6,000 


a year, the revenue’ increase 
would be a little less than $6 
billion. It would only pay for 


about half ‘the $10.5 billion which 
the President proposes to spend 
for foreign aid alone in 1953. 


The Lag in European Defense 


Many European political leaders 
have been less apprehensive of a 
general war than we have. And 
rearmament in Europe has been 
described as six months behind 
the American schedule. The ques- 
tion then arises: Whether the 
longer and bigger program on 
United States military aid is 
designed to make uv for the 
reported lagging of the European 
defense effort? Whether the more 
we try to do, the less European 


nations may see the need for 
themselves? 
The average tax bill for an 


$85.4 billion budget is $1,935 per 
family. And foreign aid of $10.5 
billion in the new budget is more 
than twice what we gave away 
last year. It’s nearly twice what 
we spend each year educating all 
the public school children in the 
nation. 

And don’t forget, the fiscal 
year 1953 budget of $85.4 billion 
is based on the assumption that 
the Korean war will be ended. 
If the war—or “police action” if 
you will—continues, the wartime 
“attrition” of materials and sup- 
plies will be over and above the 
$85.4 billion. 

Of the $10.5 billion for foreign 
aid, the appropriation for mili- 
tary purposes alone will aggre- 


“Half 


gate $7.9 billion, leaving the 
balance for economic aid. Presi- 
dent Truman will make a nation- 
wide address on this. tomorrow 
night. Just what action Congress 
will take remains problematical. 
It will depend to a large degree 
on the success Mr. Acheson has 
in convincing the legislators of 
the need for continued foreign 
aid on a substantial scale. 

Responsible people abroad ex- 
press concern over the excessive 
demands being made on world 
supplies of raw materials; the 
dangers of loading big military 
outlays upon swollen peace-time 
budgets; the problem of collecting 
more taxes, and difficulties of re- 
educating people to consider gov- 
ernment bonds a better invest- 
ment than gold or other material 
goods. 

While grateful for our help, 
Europe gets the uneasy feeling 
that we may promise too much. 


‘depreciate the dollar by giving 
out ‘too many, open the flood- 
gates of world-wide inflation— 


and do more harm ‘than good by 
-‘mistaken generosity. 


Although the center of atten- 
tion has been on Europe, look at 
the other side of the world. The 
Mutual Security Agency has pro- 
vided about $250 million for eco- 
nomic aid to Asia and the Pacific. 
of mankind lives in Asia. 
Let us just consider the subcon- 
tinent India, with a population of 
360 million people. Suppose the 
Indians were to get half that sum. 
It is preposterous to suppose that 
living standards can be raised bv 


the investment of 50 cents per 
capita under the best circum- 
stances. 


But what are the real circum- 
stances? The 360 million human 
beings in India compete for the 


food supply with 160 million 
cattle and 40 million buffalo, 
each of which, in terms of energy, 
requires several times much 
food as a person. Besides, the 
sacred cows, uncounted millions 
of monkeys and billions of rats 
and insects devour the food of 
human beings. In such a situa- 
tion, how ean technical aid be 
really effective? 

If there is a good investment 
in the Indians, it should be done 
by private persons. Anybody who 
has studied government knows 
there is nothing government can 
do as cheaply as private persons. 
Much of the troubles of Western 


as 
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Europe are directly traceable ‘to 
statism. 


Democracy Not Helped ‘by Bad 
Loans and ‘Grants 

You can’t spread democracy by 
making bad loans and doubtful 
grants. 

The American people are solidly 
behind the policy of building the 
military and economic strength of 
this country and its allies. And 
we should not underrate the po- 
tential of these allies—as some 
of the public hearings on foreign 
aid legislation have seemed to do. 
In the past, England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, among others, 
have shown themselves capable of 
producing instruments of ‘war 
second to none. 

The defensive strength that we 
mutually seek cannot be bought 
with dollar appropriations which 
promote attitudes of dependency 
or threaten to destroy the useful- 
ness of the dollar as an anchor of 
monetary stability. That strength 
must be one built out of coopera- 
tion among self-reliant partners, 
and around a core of sound eco- 
nomic and financial policy. 

After all, the best thing we 
have to contribute to anybody is 
the example of what free enter- 
prise and free individuals can 
accomplish. 


With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — William S. 
Madden has becone associated 
with Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. He 
was formerly with Herrick Wad- 
dell & Co. 


With McCourtney Firm 

(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Aubrey C. 
Sonderman is with McCourtney- 
Breckenridge & Co., Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, members of. the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


With Westheimer Co. 
(Special to Tue Frinancrat Caronicirt 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Harold B. 
Hackett has become -eonnected 
with Westheimer & Co., 30 East 
Broad Street. He was formerly 
with McDonald & Company. 
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BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 
THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY COMPANY, INC. 


not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$10,000,000 


Central Power and Light Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series D, 312% 


Price 102.44% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated fram only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lacefully offer these 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. iwe. 


securities in such state. 


STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
COURTS & CO. 
MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY WM.E. POLLOCK&CO.,INC. THOMAS & COMPANY 


MACKALL & COE FAUSET, STEELE & CO. 


Due March 1, 1982 
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Dynamic Possibilities 


By REID 


In Gold Stocks 


TAYLOR 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., Chicago 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Asserting ownership of good gold mining shares is best long- 
run protection against depreciating dollar, Mr. Taylor discusses 
conditions and prospects of leading U. S. gold mining shares, 
which he believes are under-valued and are due “for a turn.” 


Next to owning gold, and that is 
impractical in a great many ways, 
ownership of an equity in a good 
long run 


gold mine is 
the best pro- 
tection against 
a depreciat- 
ing dollar. 
Who knows 
whether or 
not farm lands 
bought at 
present levels 
are a good 
protection? 
Who knows if 
wheat, cotton, 
or copper 
have already 
taken into ac- 


in the 


countthe Reid Taylor 
probable de- 
preciation of the dollar? Who 


knows whether this stock or that 
stock is a buy or a sale on the 
same basis? Some of you may re- 
call a statement made in early 
1937 at the top of the market by 
a trustee of one of our great uni- 
versities to the effect that the uni- 
versity was buying good common 
stocks as a hedge against inflation. 
In most cases they proved to be 
just the opposite, at least for 
some years to come. 


The notion that gold stocks are 
good only during deflationary pe- 
riods stems, of course, from the 
well known fact that for the time 
being, at least, the industry is 
squeezed between _ constantly 
higher operating costs and the 
fixed price at which gold must 
be sold to the government. The 
International Monetary Fund 
(American sponsored and set up 
to maintain the status quo) has 
finally been forced to admit that 
the $35 price for gold is unrealis- 
tic; but we Americans have been 
told again and again that there is 
no intention of raising the price 
of gold. So this idea about gold 
stocks persists because to most 
people “inflation” only means 
higher prices irrespective of the 
cause of those higher prices. 

In 1929 the gold mining com- 
panies were squeezed in like man- 
ner and only found relief through 
drastic liquidation of the price 
structure which at the same time 
was the excuse for raising the 
price of gold. However, one must 
remember that the 1929 inflation 
was only a credit inflation, where- 
as we now have a credit inflation 
superimposed on a currency in- 
flation. What the outcome will be 
no man knows, but is a fair as- 
sumption that, as always, gold 
will come out on top. The supply 
of money is being constantly in- 
creased, which means that its 
value is being decreased. No such 
thing was happening in 1929. So 
in spite of a temporary hardship 
to the gold mines this process is 
continually increasing the value 
of the gold they have in the 
ground and therefore the stock 
equity in terms of paper dollars. 
This is strikingly recognized over 
the longer term in the market his- 
tory of major gold stocks such as 


All Stocks Adjusted for 


Split-ups——————___ 19229 


) I *11 
i a na betaine 67 
I nn ch te lensing 104 
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Eastman Kodak ______-_ 53 
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International Nickel___ 72 





*Gold mining industry depressed. 





Homestake, Natomas, Dome Mines, 
and McIntyre Porcupine. 


Homestake Mining Company 


Note below how the market ac- 
tion of Homestake is indicating 
a consistently improving equity at 
each succeeding low point under 
adverse circumstances and how 
these low points seem to tie in 
quite definitely with higher prices 
for gold as reflected in the world 
markets: 


1929 1942 1951 
ll 21 34 
$20.67 gold $40 gold? $60 gold? 
100°. dollar 50‘. dollar 33% dollar 


*Adj. 8 for 1 split. 

This is probably as true an in- 
dication of the real worth of the 
paper dollar as any. The “free” 
markets of Western Europe may 
be placing too high a valuation on 
the dollar because of the abnormal 
current demand for dollars as 
against more rapidly sagging for- 
eign currencies. However, that 
may be Homestake is now pinned 
down because of adverse operat- 
ing conditions in the industry and 
the popular delusion that gold 
stocks are not inflation hedges. 
There could be a change in both 
these factors and the risk of cor- 
rect timing of purchases would 
seem to be at a minimum right 
now. 

Note in the following table what 
a splendid defensive stock Home- 
stake Mining proved to be even 
under panic conditions in 1932. It 
did not advance much in the 1929 
boom because operating costs were 
high and gold was fixed in price 
just as at the present time; but 
it was a comfortable stock to be 
in while Kennecott was dropping 
from 104 to 5. With the aid of a 
higher gold price Homestake ad- 
vanced in the subsequent bull 
market along with other stocks. 
It was, therefore, vulnerable like 
other stocks when the market de- 
clined. In 1945 it advanced again, 
and declined, with other stocks,. 
but higher costs were already re- 
ducing profit margins. Since then 
operating conditions have been 
very difficult and once again as in 
1929 Homestake has not partici- 
pated in the market advance of 
the last two years; but it may well 
be a good stock to own. It should 
be about due for another real ad- 
vance which will carry it up to 
new highs over anything yet seen, 
as would seem to be suggested by 
the base which has been built up 
over a period of years. The rais- 
ing of the price of gold which 
started out more or less as a lark 
to “reflate’”’ the price structure in 
1933 set in motion an inflation 
machine which is difficult to stop. 
It is no longer a question of the 
intention of those in authority to 
meddle with the price of gold. It 
is now only a matter of when they 
will be forced to recognize the 
damage that inflation machine 
has already done. 


In the above table compare the 
market action of Homestake with 
other popular stocks since 1929. 
It will be observed that had the 


1932 1937 1942 1946 Recent 
14 67 722 60 *34 
2145 68 21 70 70 
5 68 26 60 85 
11 46 26 56 87 
7 39 23 32 45 
10 31 15 32 56 
3 69 18 51 50 
3 73 20 42 46 


+Gold mines closed, dividends passed. 


other stocks listed been purchased 
near the bottom of 1942, their sub- 
sequent price action would have 
compensated for the decrease in 
the value of the dollar. However, 
it must be remembered they are 
now buoyed up by record earn- 
ings and inflation psychology and 
there could be a change in both 
factors. Correct timing of pur- 
chases and sales is important and 
incorrect timing can be extremely 
hazardous. This raises the ques- 
tion: are common stocks in gen- 
eral a good hedge against infla- 
tion, if by inflation we mean de- 
preciation of the dollar; or, are 
they rather only a good specula- 
tion for the extent of the bull 
market built up on popular de- 
lusions, as usual? We hear much 
about this stock and that stock 
selling at only eight or ten times 
earnings. We hear much about 
stocks being cheap because they 
normally sell at 18 or 20 times 
earnings at bull market peaks. 
But earnings in terms of paper 
money lose much of their meaning 
if their purchasing power is only 
half what it was at other bull 
market peaks and if that purchas- 
ing power is still declining. Look- 
ing at it this way, real price-earn- 
ings ratios may be considered 
high, and who would expect pres- 
ent abnormal earnings to continue 
for long? History does not bear 
out the idea that most stocks com- 
pensate for depreciation of a cur- 
rency, although any equity in 
property insures one against com- 
plete loss in case a currency be- 
comes worthless. Another argu- 
ment frequently heard to justify 
higher prices for stocks is the 
spread between bond yields and 
stock yields. This, of course, dis- 
regards completely the artificial 
nature of current bond prices and 
interest rates; a condition which 
may not be maintained much 
longer and certainly will not be 
maintained if a real flight from 
the currency should develop, with 
its attendant liquidation of bonds. 
Also disregarded is the fact that 
a 2% yield on a tax exempt bond 
is better than an 8 or 10% yield 
on a stock if a man is in a high 
income bracket. 


Various Gold Company Shares 


If such stocks as Homestake, 
Natomas, Dome, and McIntyre are 
good deflation and inflation hedges 
at this stage of the market, what 


of the other gold stocks which are 
very near their lows of all time— 
stocks like Lake Shore Mines, 
Wright Hargreaves, Pioneer, Cres- 
son, Golden Cycle? These compa- 
nies are operating generally at 
about 50% of capacity and either 
breaking about even or earning 
very little. These stocks are in a 
unique class from an _ inflation 
hedge standpoint. Their reserves 
are increasing in value just as 
surely as the reserves of the big 
Homestake Mine. The opportunity 
to buy these stocks at present 
levels may well turn out to be the 
opportunity of a lifetime. Why? 
Because you are really buying the 
gold in their reserves at an ex- 
treme discount, possibly equiva- 
lent to the price at which gold 
was selling 20 years ago, when it 
should be obvious to anyone that 
it is-now worth two and one-half 
to three times that. It is an inter- 
esting thought that one may thus 
be able to recoup the entire capi- 
tal levy which has been eating 
away the value of his insurance, 
his saving bonds, et cetera, for 
the last 18 years. While the major 
gold stocks may double or triple 
in price, these low priced stocks 
may well advance five or ten 
times in final recognition of the 
greatly enhanced value of gold. 
Suppose it does take five years. 
Is that too long a time to wait to 
regain what has been lost over a 
period of 18 years? 


Gold Stocks Due for a Turn 


Right here it might be observed 
that after any industry has been 
in a state of depression for ten 
years, more or less, in the usual 
order of the affairs of men it is 
about due for a turn. Do you re- 
member how long the oil industry 
was depressed and how extremely 
unpopular the oil stocks were ten 
years ago”? Do you remember the 
difficulties of the paper industry 
for about ten years and how un- 
attractive these stocks were? Do 
you remember how depressed the 
copper mining industry was for 


about the same length of time and | 


how it was current thought that 
after the war was over the bottom 
would drop out of the copper 
market? And how long were the 
railroads in complete disfavor? 
Again, about ten years. 

A great many people hesitate 
to buy gold stocks, apparently be- 
cause a considerable amount of 
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money has been lost in gold min- 
ing promotions in years past. 
There is no need to take such 
risks today. There are many com- 
panies with demonstrated records 
of successful operation. Their 
stocks are available in many cases 
at what seem to be ridiculously 
low levels. In fact, whole compa- 
nies are going in the market for 
an amount equivalent to one good 
year’s gold production. And bear 
in mind when conditions are fa- 
vorable such a mine can net 50% 
on gross, Furthermore, such com- 
panies have for years been able 
to keep at least three or four years 
ore production blocked out and in 
sight. Certainly the potentials for 
gain in general far outweigh the 
slight risk of loss at these levels 
in many of these stocks. This is 
definitely the most practical way 
of owning gold. There are no 
storage risks or expenses and it is 
possible to obtain a fair return on 
your money to compensate you for 
holding. In a great many ways 
gold mining stocks have advan- 
tages over the stocks of other in- 
dustries. Margins of profit nor- 
mally are very wide, large deple- 
tion allowances serve as a tax 
refuge, there are no inventory 
problems or risks, there are no 
sales problems, there is alwevs a 
market for the product. 

The public is excited these days 
about the romantic possibilities in 
the chemicals, the wonder drugs, 
the electronics, the oils, and rare 
metals (not gold). This company 
is called a “gold mine” and that 
company is a “gold mine,” and 
companies in other industries are 
flocking into these fields because 
they have been so profitable. In 
the mad scramble for “black gold,” 
real gold is all but forgotten. For- 
gotten, too, is the wide margin of 
profit in the gold mining industry 
when conditions are right, not 5 
or 10% as in other lines, but 50% 
of gross. 


There is romance in gold min- 
ing and in yellow gold. 
The time to recognize this is 


now before the industry begins to 
prosper. 


Joins Devine Staff 


(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRonict) ) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—David G. 
Hanson has joined the staff of C. 


J. Devine & Co., Union Commerce 
Building. 
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Potomac Electric Power Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 34% Series Due 1987 
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Objectives of Treasury in Fiscal 
Policy and Debt Management 


By HON. JOHN W. SNYDER* 


Secretary of 


Secretary Snyder outlines to 


the Treasury 


Congressional committee main 


objectives of Treasury Department as (1) maintenance of con- 


fidence in Government credit; 


(2) promotion and operation 


of revenue and expenditure program in accordance with the 
budget and economic conditions; (3) promotion of greater 


efficiency and lower costs of 


Governmental operations; (4) 


direction of debt management so as to counter inflationary or 
deflationary pressures and provide securities to meet need of 
investor groups; and (5) executing a fiscal and monetary- 
credit policy to promote economic growth and stability of dollar. 
Advocates advisory board on monetary and fiscal policy, and 
predicts new Federal borrowing of $10 billion is in offing. 


The hearings which are begin- 
ning this morning represent the 
culmination of a number of 
months of intensive study and 
preparation of 
replies to the 
questions 
raised by your 
Subcommittee. 
Anyone who 
has worked on 
this complex 
project cannot 
help but be 
impressed 
with the scope 
and searching 
nature of the 
questions 
which were 
asked. In our 
already heavy 
work schedules, it was not easy to 
find the time to set down the pros 
and cons of the many issues pre- 
sented for generalized discussion 
in the questionnaire. In view of 
the importance of the study, how- 
ever, we felt that time must be 
found; and I am very glad that we 
were able to give full and consid- 
ered replies to all of the questions 
submitted to us, 

I believe that everyone who 
reads the written replies received 
by the Subcommittee will feel, as 
I do, that the bedy of material 
which you have assembled will 
be of great value in the field of 
debt management and monetary 
policy for many years to come. 
Not one point of view, but many 
points of view—I am almost 
tempted to say, all points of view 
—seem to have been elicited by 
the Subcommittee in the written 





John W. Snyder 





*Statement by Secy. Snyder before the 
Subcommittee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, March 
10, 1952. 


answers to the various question- 
naires which were sent out, A 
policy record, in the most funda- 
mental sense, is not only a record 
of decisions made and actions 
taken—it is a record of appraisals, 
of conclusions, and of judgments. 
Those who replied to the Sub- 
committee’s questionnaires, it 
seems to me. have attempted to be 
fully responsive in this fundamen- 
tal sense. 

In our own case, we found in 
replying to the questionnaire that 
it was often difficult to recon- 
struct past events in the context 
of the times when they took place. 
In our swiftly moving economy, 
circumstances are always chang- 
ing, and Our views as to appropri- 
ate actions and policies must 
change with them. There would 
be little purpose in trying to re- 
construct the background of im- 
portant actions in the past unless 
the details gave us added ability 
to plan our future course wisely. 
This is true, I believe, with respect 
to the subjects which will be cov- 
ered in the present hearings. In 
answering the questionnaire sub- 
mitted earlier by the Subcommit- 
tee, therefore, I have gone into 
considerable detail as to the rea- 
sons why the Treasury took cer- 
tain actions at certain times; what 
we hoped to accomplish by them 
and what—viewed retrospectively 
—we did accomplish. 


Objectives of Treasury 
Department 


It will be of particular value, I 
feel, for the public to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the nature of 
the responsibilities with which 
the various agencies have been 
charged by the Congress—and the 


relation of practical policies to 
the fulfillment of these responsi- 
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bilities. This represents, in my 
view. a most important part of the 
study which the Subcommittee is 
undertaking. I should like to take 
a few minutes, therefore, to com- 
ment briefly on the nine general 
economic objectives which the 
Treasury Department seeks to fur- 
ther through the use of the powers 
which have been given to it by 
the Congress. These objectives, 
which are described more fully in 
the answer to Question 2, are as 
follows: 


(1) To Maintain Confidence in 
the Credit of the United States 
Government. 

This is the basic objective of 
all Treasury policies; and at the 
present time it is the cornerstone 
of the financial soundness of this 
country, and a vital factor in the 
defense effort of the entire free 
world. In the broadest sense, safe- 
guarding the credit of the govern- 
ment depends upon our ability as 
a nation to keep our free enter- 
prise economy healthy and grow- 
ing and to use our governmental 
instruments wisely in promoting 
this end. 


(2) To Promote Revenue and Ex- 
penditurg Programs’ which 
Operate Within the Frame- 
work of a Federal Budget 
Policy Appropriate to Eco- 
nomic Conditions. 


Through action of Congress and 
by executive decisions, the budget 
is subject to constant change; and 
it is of the utmost importance that 
revenue and expenditure pro- 
grams be kept appropriate to 
changing economic circumstances. 
The Treasury and the Bureau of 
the Budget work closely with the 
President and with the Congress 
to further this end. 


(3) To Give Continuing Atten- 
tion to Greater Efficiency and 
Lower Costs of Governmen- 
tal Operations. 


I consider this objective a con- 
tinuing obligation, not only of the 
Treasury Department but of every 
department and agency in the 
government. Both within the de- 
partment and in association with 
other branches of the govern- 
ment, the Treasury carries on con- 
tinuing programs aimed at pro- 
viding maximum service on the 
part of the government at the 
lowest possible cost to the tax- 
payers. 


(4) To Direct Our Debt Manage- 
ment Programs Toward: (a) 
Countering Any Pronounced 
Inflationary or Deflationary 
Pressures; (b) Providing Se- 
curities to Meet the Current 
Needs of Various Investor 

Groups; and (c) Maintaining 
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a Sound Market for United 
States Government Securities. 
Success in achieving these spe- 
cific objectives of debt manage- 
ment is essential to the mainte- 
nance of confidence in the credit 
of the United States Government. 
Many of the questions sent to us 
by the Subcommittee related to 
problems and actions in the area 
of debt management. The Treas- 
ury has attempted to give the 
fullest possible replies to these 
questions; and I am hopeful that 
the hearings will provide a forum 
in which these fundamental mat- 
ters of national financial policy 
can be thoroughly explored. 


(5) To Use Debt Policy Coopera- 
tively With Monetary-Credit 
Policy to Contribute Toward 
Healthy Economic Growth and 
Reasonable Stability in the 
Value of the Dollar. 


The importance of this objective, 
I feel, is self-evident. It is a pri- 
mary goal of both Treasury and 
Federal Reserve policy, and an 
important part of public economic 
policy in general, as expressed in 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

In addition to these five eco- 
nomic objectives of Treasury pol- 
icy there are other objectives 
which we keep constantly in 
mind. These are: 


(6) To Conduct the Day-to-Day 
Financial Operations of the 
Treasury so as to Avoid Dis- 
ruptive Effects in the Money 
Markets and to Complement 
Other Economic Programs. 


To Hold Down the Interest 
Cost of the Public Debt to the 
Extent That This Is Consist- 
ent With the Foregoing Ob- 
jectives. 


To Assist in Shaping and Co- 
ordinating the Foreign Finan- 
cial Policy of the United 
States. 


To Manage the Gold and Sil- 
ver Reserves of the Country 
in a Manner Consistent With 
the Our Other Domestic and 
Foreign Policy Objectives. 


Each one of these specific ob- 
jectives is important in _ itself; 
and, generally, a number of them 
must be considered together in 
framing a practical program which 
will further our basic goals of 
maintaining the confidence of the 
public in the debt obligations of 
the government and promoting 
the economic well-being of the 
nation. 


The present hearings, I feel, 
will provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for furthering public under- 
standing of the responsibilities and 
policy objectives which I have 
just summarized. They are dis- 
cussed at greater length—and in 
relation to many different situa- 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


tions—in the answers to the 
questionnaire. 
Should There Be an Advisory 


Group on Moaretary and 
Fiscal Policy? 


It is my further hope that the 
Subcommittee will give careful 
consideration to the possibilities 
which I have brought forward in 
the answer to Question 10, relat- 
ing to the creation of a top-level 
advisory group to fhe President 
on broad questions of monetary 
and fiscal policy. In that ques- 
tion, it was suggested that a small 
consultative and discussion group 
be created within the govern- 
ment. This group might consist 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Director of the 
Budget, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to 
the President. and the Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. From time to time, 
the heads of other agencies (both 
permanent and special agencies) 
might be added to the group. as 


various problems arise. This 
group would serve two major 
purvoses. First, by regular and 


periodic meeting and discussion 
among the heads of the agencies 
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having to do with fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, aifferences of opin- 
ion would become less likely to 
develop. A group of this nature 
would do much to achieve accord 
before discord arises. Second, the 
means would be provided for in- 
formal discussions with the Presi- 
dent on broad questions of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy. The ad- 
visory group could report to the 
President—preferably on an in- 
formal and confidential basis—as 
often as desired. 

It is my present intention to 
recommend to the President that 
he consider the creation of a na- 
tional council along the lines 
which I have just described, with 
advisory authority in the area of 
monetary and fiscal policy. Prior 
to doing so, however, I should 
like to obtain the views of the 
Subcommittee as to the advis- 
ability —the pros and cons —of 
such a step. I am looking forward 
with great interest, therefore, to 
the discussion of this matter in 
the hearings, and to your own 
Celiberations with regard to it. 

The question of a national coun- 
cil which would act as an advisory 
group with respect to monetary 
and fiscal policy brings up an- 
other matter which I hope the 
Subcommittee will find time to 
consider from all angles. In Ques- 
tion 9 of the questionnaire sent 
to me, a discussion of the relation- 
ship between the President and 
the Federal Reserve System was 
called for. In answering this 
question, I indicated my opinion 
that it was desirable for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to retain its 
independent status. I expressed 
further, however, my strong feel- 
ing that it is natural, proper, and 
desirable for the President to seek 
to settle disputes by having all 
of the interested parties sit around 
a table to discuss their differ- 
ences, in the interests of coordi- 
nation. This, it seems to me, rep- 
resents the essence of indepen- 
dence—that the President and the 
Board should have both the right 
and the duty to discuss the prob- 
lems with each other, on the basis 
of a free interchange of views. 

The Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report is in a very 
good position to help obtain the 
kind of cooperation and cohesive- 
ness of policy which we need 
to emphasize. constantly in all 
branches of government. This is 
because the Committee has the 
responsibility for looking at the 
economic problems involved from 
every point of view. You are not 
concerned solely with revenues, 
for example, or with expenditures, 
or with appropriations: rather it 
is your unique function among 
the committees of Congress to ap- 
praise the whole complex of 
measures and programs having a 
significant influence on the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country. 


Problem of Deficit Financing 


Because of our appreciation of 
this fact, we have given special 
attention to the questions request- 
ing general views. Right now, 
however, we are faced with a 
practical financing problem which 
must be worked out in the imme- 
diate future: and I should like 
to discuss with you briefly how 
a problem of this sort, in prac- 
tice, ties in with the more gen- 
eral considerations which govern 
Treasury policy. d 

On the basis of the estimates 
in the President's budget, as much 
as $10 billion of the defense pro- 
gram may have to be financed by 
additional borrowing from the 
public before the end of the pres- 
ent calendar vear. The budget is, 
of course, subject to revision as 
the year progresses, and particu- 
larly as we see how the expendi- 
ture program shapes up. What- 
ever the final figures turn out to 
be, however, the amounts which 
we shall have to borrow will be 
substantial. 


Earlier in this statement I 
noted that the general goals_ of 
our debt management programs 
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Small Loan Companies 
Not a Cause of Inflation 


By WILLFORD L KING 
Emeritus Professor of Economics, New York University 


Dr. King points out lending by small loan companies is largely 
for purpose of paying bills and meeting living expenses and 
therefore does not contribute materially to currency inflation 
as in case of commercial loans. Accordingly, he argues that 
no possible regulation or curtailment of small loan business 
would be likely to have noticeable effects upon inflation or 
deflation. Contends regulation of small loan companies, which 
cause restriction of their lending, might seriously injure 
families of small means. 


At present, almost every adult 
in the United States, from the 
President down to the unskilled 
laborer, is ready to express an 
opinion on the 
subject of “in- 
flation,” and 
the consensus 
of opinion is 
that it is 
something 
bad. However, 
the character 
of the com- 
ments offered 
seems to indi- 
cate that but 
a small mi- 
nority of those 
discussing the 
topic under- 
stand clearly 
either what inflation is or how it 
affects our economy. 


All too commonly the term “in- 
flation” is used to describe any 
marked rise in the price level. 
This is no more logical than to 
refer to the ocean tide as the 
moon, for both the rise in the 
price level and the rise in the 
ocean level are effects—not causes. 
Any considerable rise in the ocean 
level is usually caused by the at- 
traction of the moon for the ocean 
water. Any considerable rise in 
the price level is generally caused 
by an increase in the supply of 
money or money substitutes in 
proportion to the volume of trade. 
An automobile tire is inflated by 
pumping more air into it. A na- 
tion’s supply of circulating medium 
is inflated by having more money 
or demand deposits pumped into it. 


Between June, 1939, and Janu- 
ary, 1951, our Nation’s supply of 
money and deposit currency rose 
from $36.7 billion t6 $119.3 billion 
—an increase of $82.6 billion, or 
about 225%. Of this $82.6 billion 
of inflation, $62.2 billion consisted 
of newly created demand deposits 
in banks. 

Now, as everyone familiar with 
our American banking system 
knows, expansion in the volume 
of demand bank deposits is usual- 
ly the result of lending by com- 
mercial banks. Ordinarily, when 
such a bank makes a loan, the 
borrower gives his note payable 
to the bank, and receives in return 
an entry in his bank book, which 
entry is called “a deposit.” Against 
it, he has the right to draw checks. 
So the $62.2 billion of deposit cur- 
rency inflation taking place be- 
tween 1939 and 1951 can, in the 
main, be correctly ascribed to bor- 
rowing. The next question is: Who 
borrowed the money? 

Careful investigation indicates 
that Uncle Sam’s borrowing, large- 
ly to meet war expenses, accounted 
for $34.4 billion, or 55% of the 
$62.2 billion total. Private borrow- 
ing was responsible for the re- 
maining 45%, or $27.8 billion. 
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Consumer Borrowing 


Now private borrowing is com- 
monly classified into two cate- 
gories: first, business borrowing; 
second, consumer borrowing. As 
a rule, business men borrow to 
expand the scope of their opera- 
tions. Consumers usually borrow 
either to pay for new durable 
goods such as homes, automobiles, 
radios, television sets, refrigera- 


tors, washing machines, or furni- 
ture, or to meet unusual expenses 
of one kind or another. Between 
1939 and 1951, according to United 
States Department of Commerce 
estimates, the amount of such 
loans made for purposes other 
than the purchase of real estate 
grew from $7.0 billion in 1939 to 
$19.9 billion in January, 1951— 
an increase of $12.9 billion. 

However, only a small propor- 
tion of those making loans for 
consumption purposes or to cover 
outstanding bills borrow directly 
from the commercial banks. For 
example, of the $19.9 billion of 
such loans outstanding in January, 
1951, $13.3 billion had resulted 
from purchases of goods on the 
installment plan, and only $2.4 
billion represented direct borrow- 
ings from commercial banks. Such 
being the case, can borrowing for 
consumption purposes be held 
responsible for augmenting in- 
flation? 

Borrowing by one individual 
from another is in no sense in- 
flationary, for such borrowing 
does not increase the amount of 
money or demand deposits in cir- 
culation. In so tar as tinance com- 
panies sell stock to secure the 
funds which they lend, their ac- 
tivities are not inflationary to 
any considerable extent. When 
they borrow from insurance com- 
panies, no direct inflation results, 
but their borrowing may lessen 
the buying of Government bonds 
by the insurance companies and 
thus lead to more Government 
borrowing from the commercial 
banks. In so far as this happens, 
borrowing from the _ insurance 
companies may indirectly produce 
inflation. 

The truth is, of course, that, 
sales finance companies which 
finance consumer purchases of du- 
rable goods obtain their working 
capital to a very large extent by 
borrowings from commercial 
banks. Doing this in a period of 
rising business activity is likely 
to increase the amount of infla- 
tion. 

As noted above, between 1939 
and January, 1951, the volume of 
consumers’ loans for purnoses 
other than real estate purchases 
increased $12.9 billion. If all of 
this growth had been financed by 
the commercial banks, it would 
have accounted for a shade more 
than one-fifth of the deposit cur- 
rency inflation occurring in that 
interim. 


Activities of Loan Companies 


The next question to be con- 
sidered is the degree to which 
the small loan companies were re- 
sponsible for this upward surge in 
the volume of bank deposits. 
Those not familiar with the ex- 
tent of their operations may be 
surprised to learn that these con- 
cerns are really the bankers for 
the common people, and that, 
during any given year, about one- 
seventh of all the families in the 
nation borrow from these com- 
panies. In June, 1939, these in- 
stitutions had loans outstanding 
amounting to about $473 million. 
In January, 1951, the total had 
risen to $1,090 million—an in- 
crease of $617 million. Had this 
growth resulted in a like increase 
in the volume of demand deposits 
of commercial banks, it would 
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have been responsible for almost 
1% of the $62.2 billion of inflation 
of demand deposits taking place 
during this twelve-year interval. 


As a matter of fact, however, 
the best available evidence seems 
to indicate that, on the average, 
a dollar increase in the amounts 
borrowed from small loan com- 
panies generates only a fraction 
of a dollar of commercial bank 
deposits. The reason for this is 
that to a very considerable extent, 
money borrowed from the small 
loan companies is used to liqui- 
date debts already existent. A 
survey of the purposes for which 
loans were made by Illinois small 
loan companies in 1950 reveals the 
following percentages: 
To consolidate overdue bills 
Medical, dental, hospital bills 
Travel expense 
Repairs 
Clothing 
Assist relatives. 

Home furnishings - 
Business needs 
Automobile expense —__. 
Taxes 


Real estate 
uel - 


—-~ 
1 


OW-10 


mortgages and interest 


Insurerce —-- 

Education 

Rent P 

Moving expense 
Miscellaneous ‘ piiietie 
I aie .83 
GE EE EE a wai 


RP RNN WWE EHD -1-10 70 
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1.22 


100.00 % 


From the above figures, it ap- 
pears that the most common rea- 
son leading people to turn to the 
small loan companies for help is 
that other creditors are demand- 
ing payment. By obtaining cash 
from a small loan company, debt 
payments can be spread over a 
year or more, and thus relief from 
constant nagging can be secured. 
So, it is not surprising to find the 
Illinois survey showing that 
60.39% of the loans went to take 
care of overdue bills and those for 
medical, hospital, and dental care, 
fuel, insurance, rent, repairs, food, 
taxes, payments due on the house, 
and other miscellaneous obliga- 
tions. Some 14.80% covered mov- 
ing expense, education, assistance 
to relatives, business needs, and 
funeral expenses. This study in- 
dicates, then, that approximately 
three-fourths of all 
from small loan companies is for 
the purpose of meeting almost 
unavoidable expenses. It seems 
unlikely that most of the borrow- 
ing for such purposes had much 
tendency to increase either the to- 
tal demand for goods or the vol- 


borrowing: 


ume of deposits 
banks. 

Kven if all of the remaining 
24.81% of the total loans made by 
small loan companiés were in- 
curred in order to purchase new 
consumer goods, and if this entire 
amount were eventually converted 
into deposits in commercial banks, 
the Nation’s total supply of cir- 
culating medium would have in- 
creased by only $153 million in 
the twelve-year period from 1939 
to January, 1951. This amount 
represents less than one-fifth of 
one per cent of the total volume 
of inflation taking place in that 
interim. So it seems clear that 
no possible regulation oor cur- 
tailment of the small loan business 
would be likely to have any no- 
ticeable effect upon future infla- 
tion, or deflation, or upon the 
price level. On the other hand, 
such regulation might seriously 
injure families of small means 
by curtailing the services ren- 
dered to them by the small loan 
companies. The loans furnished 
by such companies are primarily 
important because they: 

(1) Make it easier for such 
families to meet emergencies. 


(2) Consolidate outstanding 
debts, regularize their payment, 
and eliminate nagging by impor- 
tunate creditors. 

Were it not for the presence of 
the small loan companies, many 
of the families confronted with 
emergencies would not know 
where to turn to secure ready cash 
in times of imperative need. 

Furthermore, any regulations or 
restrictions which would prevent 
the small loan companies from 
lending money to families to meet 
emergencies or to take care of the 
demands of miscellaneous credi- 
tors would be a severe blow to the 
business and professional com- 
munity. All such creditors would 
lose one of the most helpful ad- 
junets to their debt-collecting 
machinery. In many cases, if the 
small loan companies did not fur- 
nish money to liquidate the debts 
of the customers to the merchants, 
the latter would be compelled to 
increase their borrowings from 
the commercial banks, thus adding 
to the amount of inflation. 

Of course, the whole idea of 
trying to keep the price level 
stable by regulating individual 
business transactions is entirely 
unsound, for it substitutes for the 
views of the individual concerning 
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what is necessary for his welfare, 
the judgment of some bureau- 
crat who knows almost nothing 
about the particular situation in- 
volved. The only controls which 
are fair and impartial are those 
which act indirectly through 
prices and interest rates, and leave 
the individual to decide whether, 
under all the circumstances, he 
can afford either to borrow or to 
buy. 

Stabilization of the price level 
is an important and most desirable 
goal, but the only feasible way of 
really attaining it is to control the 
total amount of money and de- 
mand deposits in circulation. This 
can be best accomplished by using 
such devices as varying the redis- 
count rates at the Federal Reserve 
banks and conducting open market 
operations while making appro- 
priate changes in the rates of in- 
terest paid on Government bonds. 

To standardize the price level, 
it is essential that the aggregate 
supply of circulating medium be 
varied sufficiently to offset move- 
ments in the volume of trade, in 
the velocity of circulation of mon- 
ey and demand deposits, or in 
both. Any plan to stabilize the 
price level which does not take 
these facts into consideration, 
and which does not utilize the 
devices just mentioned is almost 
certain to result in failure. 


Joins Douglass Co. 
(Special to Tue. FrnancraL CHronicie) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. 
Henry S. Kuh has joined the 


staff of Douglass & Co., 464 North 
Bedford Drive. 


Rejoins Samuel Franklin 


(Special to THe FrnaNnctAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Law- 
rence Pleener has rejoined the 
staff of Samuel B. Franklin & 
Company, 215 West Seventh 
Street. Recently he was with 
Arnold, Cassidy & Co. 


Tackaberry Joins Staff 
Of Harris, Upham Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—Dewey 
T. Tackaberry has become asso- 
ciated with Harris, Upham & Co., 
523 West Sixth Street. He was 
previously proprietor of Tacka- 
berry & Company. 
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Our Highways-Again! 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Referring to a previous paper about highways, Mr. Babson 
states, “I was perhaps unfair to the trucks,” and places blame 
for defective road construction on politicians. Adds, in 1950, 
motor vehicles paid about $3 billion in taxes, and submits 
advice on construction to road builders. Opposes ton-mile tax. 


I have had so many letters from 
readers, “pro and con,” regarding 


my column in this paper about 
highways that I have collected 
some more 
facts which 
for two rea- 


sons I should 
pass along to 
my readers. 
First, 
I was perhaps 
unfair to the 
trucks: and 
second, be- 
cause I wish 
to submit a 
constructive 
suggestion to 
road builders. 

My first job 
after graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
as a civil engineer was to build 
State highways. I soon learned 
that the politicians want to spend 
money on the black tops which 
cay, be seen instead of on the high- 
way foundations which the voters 
do not see. Then when a road 
cracks, these politicians blame it 
on the motor vehicles. 

That these politicians are wrong 
is proven by driving along any 
state roads with cracks or patches. 
If it were the motor vehicles which 
caused the cracking, then every 
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because 


slab or section would be cracked 
or patched. The fact that only a 
few are cracked or patched proves 
that the foundation was skimped 
at certain points when being built. 
Let me here add that in 1950 
motor vehicles paid about $3 bil- 
lion in taxes. 


“Hogging” the Roads 


If motor vehicles do not move 
to the side when you blow your 
horn, or if they cross two solid 
lines painted on the center of a 
road, then you should report them. 
In this connection, state officials 
say that ignoring and crossing 
double solid lines is responsible 
for most of the bad accidents. 

The real “hogging” is done by 
us privately owned car drivers 
who park on streets from which 
trucks are excluded, Furthermore, 
this parking by us is so choking 
the downtown business streets 
that —if not forbidden —it will 
severely harm retail trade and 
depress the value of business prop- 
erty. I am very serious about this 
and—if space permitted—would 
like to say a good word for the 
bus companies. 


What About More Legislation? 


I am opposed to the so-called 
ton-mile tax unless it applies to 
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all vehicles. In fact, there are 
only three legitimate purposes for 
the regulation of highway traffic: 
(1) Safety of all cars and persons; 
(2) Honest foundations for all 
roads: and (3) Making both truck- 
ing and railroad rates so as to be 
fair to every business and section. 


When railroads or trucks object 
to any of these goals, they are 
“hogging” legislation. 


It surely would seem reasonable 
to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to designate 
the construction of all highways 
to be used by trucks whose rates 
it now regulates. This Commis- 
sion already closely watches the 
roadbed and traffic regulations of 
the railroads. 


The Real Solution 


Both the protection of our high- 
ways and lower taxes will come. 
from the discovery of some alloy 
which will partially reduce the 
pull of gravity. Studies to accom- 
plish this are being encouraged 
by the Gravity Research Founda- 
tion of New Boston, N. H. In other 
words, the goal of all highway en- 
gineers, all vehicle owners, all con- 
sumers and all taxpayers should 
be to reduce weight. Excess 
weight is the real cause of high- 
way trouble and excessive truck- 
ing rates. 

I visualize before many years, 
large trucks will have “airtight” 
bodies such as are now used by 
refrigerator trailers to carry per- 
ishable or frozen foods. The body 
of such future trucks will be made 
of an alloy which will partially 
deflect the gravity waves from the 
contents of the trucks, thus reduc- 
ing the weight. of the contents 
from 30,000 pounds to perhaps 
5,000 pounds. Such gravity resist- 
ing alloys have not yet been dis- 
covered, but some alloys have 
been found to partially deflect 
magnetic, heat and light waves. 


With Merrill Lynch 
(Special to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—Jackson 
now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
818 Gravier Street. 


Standard Inv. Adds 
(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
PASADENA, Calif.—George W. 
Schemel has been added to the 
staff of Standard Investment Co. 


of California, 87 South Lake Ave- 
nue. 


With Davies & Co. 

(Special to THe FInaNcriat CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—P. C. 
Scalmanini has joined the staff of 
Davies & Co., 425 Montgomery 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. In the past he was cash- 
ier for Hooker & Fay. 


Kidder, Peabody Adds 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Francis P. 
Magoun III has been added to the 
staff of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
75 Federal Street. 


With Renyx, Field Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 

WALTHAM, Mass.—Robert H. 
Davisson has been added to the 
staff of Renyx, Field & Co., Ine. 
of New York 


With Blunt Ellis Firm 

(Special to Tue FInancrat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO,: Ill, — Leonard P. 
Joyce has become associated with 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons, 208 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 


changes. He was formerly for 
many years with Dayton & 
Gernon. 
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This is the the year when Russia becomes more 
powerful, more menacing to what has boringly become known as 
the “Free World”: the season of the year when its army is greater, 
it has more destructive tanks and bombs and the planes with which 
to deliver them. It is not because of any reju- 
that with spring, either, or 
that the sap is beginning to run in the Rus- 
sians’ veins. Indeed, my experts on Russia tell 
me that the winter is the more propitious time 
for Russia to start a war because the streams 
are frozen over and can be used as roads, 
which is a commentary, of course, on the 
transportation system of this most powerful 
of nations. 

No, the reason why we are hearing so 
much just now about how Russia has far more 
planes than we have and far more productive 
facilities is that the annual appropriation bills 
are coming up in Congress. It is an old story 
and one that you would think the American 
people had become completely fed up on. 
President Truman is alarmed, we are being 
told, the joint chiefs of staff are looking more grave than is their 
wont. 























By CARLISLE BARGERON == 


season of 


venation comes 





Carlisle Bargeron 


This season’s crop of alarm stories began with an article in an 
aviation publication to the effect that, through sources of informa- 
tion it had behind the Iron Curtain, the magazine had learned that 
Russia has some 40 aircraft plants, and they are turning out planes 
like nobody’s business. This started the ball of alarm rolling and 
it is being given momentum by other publications and commen- 
tators until the effect is already pronounced in Congress. 


A body that was hell bent on slashing military appropriations 
and foreign aid a few weeks ago is slowly approaching a stall. As 
of this time, it is too early to tell what the outcome will be, but I 
make bold to predict, that before July, Truman will have got 
everything in the way of military and foreign aid that he asked for. 


Being fairly well schooled in the practical politics of Wash- 
ington, I am not surprised at what is happening—the same thing 
that happens year after year—and it does not particularly raise my 
blood pressure. But it does irk me to see the increasing easiness 
with which this job is done. 


Practically every man in Congress knows, and will tell you he 
knows, that so much money has already been appropriated for the 
military that the mind can’t comprehend it. But you can count on 
the fingers of your two hands the number in this election year 
who have the courage to refuse to vote additional appropriations 
in the amount sought. Something can conceivably happen between 
now and November, Stalin may move here or he may move there 
and no member of Congress wants to be put in the light of having 
voted against appropriations for “security.” It so happens that no 
amount they appropriate will have any bearing on any Stalin 
moves and it is doubtful if he can make any move, short of all-out- 
war—which few in Washington officialdom expect—that would do 
more harm than the reckless appropriating. But these facts are 
outside that purely artificial realm known as politics. 


Even with the feeling in the country against government 
spending being seemingly at a fever heat, the average politician 
feels that it is far safer to continue to vote money for “security” 
than to take a chance of an “emergency” or a “crisis” developing 
and his having let himself in for a charge that he voted against 
any money for the military or for foreign aid. 


The experience of Korea is still fresh in the Congressional 
mind. As of this time the Korean fiasco is highly unpopular. But 
when it began, those members of Congress who had been “economy 
minded,’ who had been voting for lesser military expenditures, 
quivered in their boots. Several of them got hurt. Immediately 
the welkin rang with the propaganda that the North Koreans 
would not have moved into South Korea had we been “prepared.” 
Questioning as to what had happened to the $15 billion a year the 
military had been getting since V-J Day was lost in the din. The 
main scapegoat was Louis Johnson, of course. 


Ironically enough, the military now has not the slightest abash- 
ment over the stories that we are woefully unprepared, that Rus- 
sia has more and better planes, more and better tanks, after the 
billions they have been given to get their house in order. With 


utter gall they contend it is more billions they need. Their com- 
placency is built upon their knowledge of Congress. The military 
knows that there will be all sorts of charges about their ineffi- 
ciency and their wasteiul spending. But such charges worry them 
not in the least. They know they will get the additional money 
they want. 
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The Dollar Shortage Persists! 


By A. N. GENTES* 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Mr. Gentes reviews trade, currency and exchange conditions 
in various areas, particularly as affecting U. S. exports. and 
export credits. Sees no let-up of export credit risks due to 
dollar shortages, and predicts, because of additional competi- 
tion for exports from England, Germany and Japan, many 
lines of U. S. exports will experience reduced business. Calls 
attention to intensified re-trictions on imports from U. S., and 
warns exporters to check foreign credit risks carefully and 
make credit sales only in countries having adequate supply 


of dollars. 


The significance of the slogan 
of the Export Managers Club this 
year, i. “World Trade 


e., in a 
Changing World,’ becomes more 
_ apparent 

' when viewed 


with our total 
international 
trade figures 
of approxi- 
mately $26 
billfon in 1951. 
These figures, 
which are 
composed of 
about $15 bil- 
lion in exports 
and about $11 
billion in im- 
ports, are the 
highest ever 
recorded in 
the United 
States. Factors bearing on the 
volume of the flow of goods in 
and out of the United States have 
never remained completely static, 
but since World War I the changes 
have been more numerous and 
momentous and have had a direct 
and marked effect on the direction 
of our trade and on its composi- 
tion and volume. 


For the past ten years, the ex- 
port trade of the United States 
averaged about $12 billion. as 
compared with an average of 
about $3.7 billion in the preceding 
30 years. Whether our large vol- 
ume of exports has been built on 
a firm and lasting foundation and 
whether it can be continued on its 
present plane in future years are 
debatable questions that can be 
answered conclusively Only by fu- 
ture experience. We, of course, do 
know that a large part of the in- 
crease in Our export volume in 
recent years has been due to price 
inflation and our policy of gratui- 
tous aid under the designatio s of 
Lend-Lease. Marshall Plan Point 
IV, Mutual Security, ete. With re- 
gard to price inflation, it may be 
of interest here to comnare the 
prices of some of our basic export 
products as of January, 1939, and 
January, 1952: 





A. N. Gentes 


—January— 

1939 1952 

Corn _-_-_- bushel $0.52 $1.99 
Cotton -.... pound 0.086 0.41 
Pig iron___- ton 20.50 52.00 
Steel billets__._.___ton 34.00 58.00 
Petroleum (Pa.)__bbl. 1.68 425 
Wheat bushel 0.76 2.47 


The foregoing figures give some 
idea of the extent of the price 
inflation that already has taken 
place in the United States and of 
the impact of the increase on our 
export volume. 


The ability of the United States 
to continue the plan of spreading 
part of our wealth around the 
world under the Mutual Security 
Act will depend in good part on 
eonditions within our own coun+ 
try. A recession or a depression 
in the United States would result 
almost immediately in the collec- 
tion of less taxes from business 
and individuals and’a forced con- 
traction in the allocation of dol- 
lar funds abroad. Furthermore, an 
increase in unemployment during 
a period of recession would result 
in an almost immediate decrease 
in purchases of capital and con- 





*An address by Mr. Gentes before the 
35th Anniversary Get-Together of the 
Export Managers’ Club, New York City, 
March 18, 1952. 


sumer goods within our own coun- 
try and a corresponding decrease 
in our import volume. Such a de- 
crease would result in a reduc- 
tion in the amount of dollar ex- 
change available abroad. For- 
tunately, this country still is in a 
strong and prosperous condition, 
and the general consensus points 
to continued prosperity through- 
out the balance of the year and a 
high tax yield to the government. 
Taxes, however, both for indi- 
viduals and business have just 
about reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns, and we are still 
resorting to deficit financing, 
brought about in good part by an 
unwillingness on the part of 
washington to curtail unnecessary 
non-defense expenditures. 


Export Credit Risks 

Exporters in the United States 
who sell abroad on any basis in- 
volving the extension of credit, 
always have been faced with the 
credit risk of the buyer. In re- 
cent years, the return of dollar 
payments for sales made on a 
credit basis, which depends on the 
availability of dollars abroad, has 
become an additional risk, of more 
importance at times than the 
credit risk. Buyers abroad may be 
in excellent financial standing and 
may have an adequate supply of 
local currency, but these factors 
are of little importance if no dol- 
lar exchange is.available for pur- 
chase within the country. Wnile 
the financial responsibility of 
many inaividuals and companies 
abroad has changed materially as 
a result of the impact of World 
Wars I and II, we have the means 
and ability to check the credit 
risk of the buyer. It is a tangible 
factor, subject to our investiga- 
tion and consideration, whereas 
dollar exchange availability is an 
intangible factor, susceptible to 
quick changes by any one of a 
number of developments. 

A sudden drop in the market 
price of a foreign country’s prin- 


cipal export product, the over- 
issuance of import licenses, politi- 
cal disturbances affecting the 


marketing of a country’s products 
abroad. and many other factors, 
are reflected almost immediately 
in a reduction of the available 
supply of dollar exchange. The 
net result generally is a backlog 
of commercial debt, or in other 
werds, a delay in the payment of 
export bills, and a decrease in the 
affected country’s imports. While 
these factors are by no means 
new developments in _ foreign 
countries, they have in recent 
years assumed greater importance 
in the operations of our export 
trade, and exporters should care- 
fully check conditions within the 
foreign country before entering 
into credit commitments. with. for- 
eign buyers. The risk involved in 
a foreign sale on a credit basis 
naturally increases in ratio with 
the length of time extended to the 
buyer, and as a cosequence Ameri- 
can exporters prefer to confine 
sales. to sight draft: terms when 
future conditions within the for- 
eign country are not clear. 

On the assumption that there 
will be no important change in 
existing conditions, it is quite 
possible that our over-all export 
figures for 1952 will be larger 
than those of 1951. However, with 
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a cutback in production for 
civilian consumption in the latter 
part of the year and additional 
competition from England, Ger- 
many, and Japan, exporters in 
many lines may find it difficult if 
not impossible to equal their 1951 
export sales. 

It is axiomatic that buyers in 
foreign countries, when purchas- 
11k BYUYvdD Lil tic raarrs wirtlea, 
must have the facility of purchas- 
ing dollar exchange or some cur- 
Pe.acV t ee@lry CUlvertivie ti O VUi- 
lars. Under the systems of foreign 
exchange controls that exist in 
practically all countries of the 
world, the control of all incoming 
and outgoing foreign exchange 
generally is in the hands of a gov- 
ernmert agency, and importers 
must apply to that agency for 
their foreign exchange require- 
ments. Every country, if it en- 
gages in international trade, must 
in some way create-foreign ex- 
change for its own needs and for 
the needs of importers. The 
methods are identical in all coun- 
tries and, even at the risk of 
being too elementary, perhaps the 
principal procedures should be 
reviewed: 

(1) The foreign country may 
ship its raw materials or manu- 
factured goods abroad or it may 
sell its services, such as insur- 
ance and shipping. 

(2) The toreign country may 
ship gold abroad and _ receive 
credit in dollars or other foreign 
exchange. 

(3) The foreign 
borrow abroad. 

(4) Within recent years a new 
procedure has been added, i.e., a 
request to the United States for 
dollar aid. 

Dollar exchange is in short sup- 
ply in most parts of the world, 
and this shortage has been ag- 
gravated by the instability of most 
world currencies and by the lack 
of freedom of convertibility of 
currencies, one against another. 
This situation leads to an unwill- 
ingness on the part of many coun- 
tries to accept payment for their 
own exports in any currency but 
U. S. dollars. Thus, an additional 
burden is thrown on dollar ex- 
change. When confidence in world 
currencies is restored, and it is 
still a long way off, the pressure 
against the dollar will be relaxed 


country may 


and bi-lateral trade and barter 
operations will give way to world 
trade on a multi-lateral basis. 


World-Wide Exchange Conditions 

Unless we as exporters are 
willing to assume the: risk of pay- 
ment in bloeked currencies, our 
sales on a credit basis during the 
present year must of necessity be 
made to selected markets where 
dollar exchange or its equivalent 
is readily available. We are op- 
erating today in a changing world, 
and exporters should keep in con- 
stant touch with current develop- 
ments. It may be well here to 
make a quick review of the situa- 
tion existing at present in various 
world areas and countries. 

Recent information leads to the 
belief that the United Kingdom. 
Commonwealth countries (exclud- 
ing Canada), and other countries 
in the sterling area, will import 
less from us in 1952 in the way 
of consumer goods through normal 
commercial channels. The United 
Kingdom is in one of its periodic 
crises. In 1951 the country’s trade 
deficit was the largest since the 
war, and gold and dollar reserves 
dropped from about $3.300,000,000 
on Dec. 31, 1950 to $2,335,000,000 
on Dec. 31, 1951. Britain must buy 
most of her raw materials and 
about half of her food from 
abroad, and a good part of these 
products come from areas that 
require payment in U. S. dollars 
or other hard currencies. Due to 
several reasons, including a de- 
cline in world prices for raw ma- 
terials shipped from Common- 
wealth countries and a rise in the 
cost of imported products, a suffi- 
cient supply of dollars has not 
been created, and of necessity im- 
ports from the United States must 
be slashed during 1952: The pros- 
pects for a balanced trade, or at 
least a sizable reduction of the 
trade deficit with the United 
States and the rest of the world, 
‘are more hopeful, but the objec- 
tive can be attained only by a 
drastic reduction of imports and 
a substantial increase of exports. 
Specific indications of a decrease 
in our exports to certain parts of 
the sterling area already are in 
evidence. The Union of South 
Africa, for example, will slash 
imports from the United States to 
help relieve the exchange crisis 
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threatening the United Kingdom, 
and this attitude’ is representative 
of the general agreement reached 
at the recent meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers in 
London. 

With a few exceptions, the Bu- 
ropean nations probably will be 
able to find only a limited amount 
of dollar exchange of their own 
creation to pay for imports from 
the United States, and unless col- 
lar aid from the United States is 
made available, imports may be 
confined wholly to essentials on- 
obtainable within the soft-cur- 
rency area. This applies particu— 
larly to such countries as Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain and Turkey. Im 
practically all the countries men- 
tioned, preferential consideration 
is given to the granting of import 
licenses for essential merchand)se. 
According to information received 
recently from Belgium, the policy? 
is to refuse temporarily licenses 
for non-essential imports from tho 
United States. 

With regard to France, the 
French Finance Minister recently 
announced that the dollar import 
programs for 1951-1952 must be 
cut substantially, in order to re- 
duce the country’s trade deficit. 
Subsequent to that announcement, 
the United States agreed to give. 
France $600,000,000 under the Mr- 
tual Security Program, and par 
of that amount will be allocated 
for economic aid. The expori of 
French products has been decii- 
ing, whereas imports have beca 
increasing, and the country will 
have a large import balance io: 
1951. Regardless of our aid, com- 
ditions point in the direction cf a 
limited amount of dollar exchans 
and restricted imports from 1t 
United States for 1952. 

In the Scandinavian area, Sw 
den and Norway have been ou 
best customers. Sweden conte: | 
plates a curtailment of impo: 
from the dollar area during 19. 
and essential commodities will 3 
ceive preference. While Norway,’ 
balance of payments with all cor 
tries will show a surplus for 195) 
the dollar position will be in dei 
cit. It is believed that the counti 
will continue a dollar deficit iv: 


? 


Continued on page 26 
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Drexel & Co. 





Blair, Rollins & Co. 


Incorporated 


t Hallgarten & Co. 








Hayden, Stone & Co. 


This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed. as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 


Publicker Industries Inc. 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 





Price $15.125 per Share 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
. ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Bache & Co. 


Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 


H. 
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Hornblower & Weeks | 


Central Republic Company 
(Incorporated ) 
M. Byllesby and Company 
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Vinson Says UMT Bill Awaits 
Action on New Army Reserve Plan 


@ highly desirable thing. We 
would like to see this program 
timed so that the call will come 
to the great majority of youths 
between their graduation from 
high school and their entry into 
college or business—but in any 
event, we would like to see it. 

The San Francisco “Chronicle” 
does not wish to see a Nation of 
Spartans, but we feel we must 
have a nation of men who are 
tough-minded, resourceful and 
level-headed enough to keep 
America safe and strong. We feel 
a year under UMT would go far 
to produce that kind of men, 


EDWIN W. PAULEY 
Los Angeles, California 


I was impressed with Dr. Caro- 
thers’ sincerity but his arguments 
against universal military train- 
ing did not convince me. I re- 
main, along with our military ad- 
visors and the Administration, of 
the opinion that this bill is de- 
sirable and should be enacted into 
law by Congress. 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 
U. 8S. Congressman from Indiana 


There is a lot of material being 
published on this particular sub- 
ject, but I feel that Dr. Carothers 
has given an interesting and con- 
vinecing argument against this 
piece of legislation. 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
U. S. Congressman from N. Dak. 


From a hasty glance, it would 
appear that Dr. Carothers’ views 
largely coincide with my own. I 
am enclosing a copy of a statement 
I made on Jan. 2, which will leave 
no doubt in your mind as to my 
attitude. 

Editor’s Note: Text of state- 
ment referred to by Congress- 
man Burdick, dated Jan. 2, 
1952, is reproduced herewith: 
“I am opposed to Universal Mil- 

itary Training and have always 
voted against it. The last time this 
matter was before Congress, this 
feature—UMT—was hitched to the 
draft bill. Since we were at war 
in Korea, we were compelled to 
vote for the draft, as we couldn't 
just go away and let the boys fight 
alone in Korea. The Univeral Mil- 
itary Training feature was by 
amendment held in abeyance until 
a military committee reported the 
matter to Congress. I have not 
seen this report and don’t know 
what the findings will be. 

“Regardless of these findings, I 


am against UMT for the reason 
that such a plan would foment 
and not deter wars. The Military 
would like to get complete control 
over the people. They may pro- 
pose a military candidate for Pres- 
ident, for nothing short of a com- 
plete mastery over the people by 
the military will satisfy that group. 
We have seen how this same prin- 





125TH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1951 





Because of heavy traffic and increases in freight rates, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s total income for 1951 was 


11.87% above 1950. 


handled increased by 10.1%. 


alent of total revenue from 


29 days. 





new equipment in the year. 


But expenditures increased 11.28% at the same time. 


Net railway operating income in 1951 represented a return 
cde ae , . as 
of only 3.57% on net investment in transportation facilities, 


Increased operating efficiency enabled the railroad to re- 
duce freight train miles by 2.11%, although freight-ton miles 


Tax aceruals for the year totaled $35.669.276—the equiv- 
all 


More than $36.360,000 was invested in improvements and 


Average employment throughout the year was 57,932 per- 
sons, an increase of 8.1% over 1950. Annual wages and pay- 
roll taxes per employee in 1951 were $4,254 up $271 from 1950. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 





Income 


mail and express... 
From other sources — interest, 
rents, etc. 


Total income ____ 


Expenditures 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
Total expenditures 


Net Income 





purposes . 





From transportation of freight, passengers, 


Interest, rents and miscellaneous services 


For improvements, sinking funds, and other 


Year Increase 

1951 over 1950 

aaa pat cana 
..$432,535,559 $44,898,210 

dividends, 

sesecenenen $4,580,817 3.909.113 
~~---~~~-9460,035,876 $48,807,323 
and taxes__$401,997,398 $41,446,748 
38,886,770 4,245,947 
~~---~~~-3440,884 168 $44.692,695 
witteceais $19,151,708 $4,114,628 


transportation 


services for 
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ciple advocated by the Junkers of 
Germany destroyed that country, 
and to instruct boys in the art of 
killing and destruction is taking 
the wrong road in the training of 
our youth. They should be schooled 
in the Arts of Peace, and no more 
wars should be started without 
the consent of Congress. 

“Congress is foolish in advocat- 
ing such a law as that which will 
further weaken the power of Con- 
gress over affairs of war.” 


GEORGE V. CHRISTIE 


Vice-President, 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


In all the pros and cons on the 
subject of UMT, it appears to me 
the most important “con” is that 
anything compulsory is inimical 
to the Amer- 
ican idea and, 
therefore, ab- 
horrent and 
subject to re- 
jection. This 
country has 
never taken 
up arms ex- 
cept on a vol- 
untary basis 
and in defense 
of its princi- 
ples. I do not 
believe a way 
yet has been 
found to en- 
force patriot- 
ism — although through bonuses 
and other concessions to veterans, 
beginning with pensions, our coun- 
try has put a price on patriotism 
and conditioned its soldiers to 
looking for a tip for their services, 
like menials. 





George V. Christie 


R. G. GUSTAVSON 


Chancellor, 
The University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I read Dr. Carothers’ article 
with great care and with great in- 
terest. 

Surely Dr. Carothers has placed 
the problem in front of us in such 
a way that will help us make our 
decision in this very complicated 
area. Personally, I happen to 
agree with Dr. Carothers in his 
analysis and consequently my ap- 
proval is probably based on pretty 
deep-seated prejudice. I am, of 
course, deeply concerned about 
what we are doing with the man- 
power in our country. Only this 
morning I had a conference with 
representatives of one of the larg- 
est technical organizations in our 
country that is seeking engineers 
for their program. When you re- 
member that we graduated some- 
thing like 52,000 engineers last 
years, all of whom were taken up 
by industry and the military; that 


we shall graduate something like 
thirty-odd thousand this year, 
with decreasing numbers every 
year until, when the present fresh- 
man class graduates, we will only 
have 12,000 engineers graduating, 
what does this mean for a coun- 
try that depends on technology 
for its survival? It seems to me 
that there are many reasons why 
we should stop, look, and listen 
when we are dealing with our 
manpower problems. 


THEODORE B. FURMAN 
Vice-President, 
Hudson County National Bank, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

I agree wholeheartedly with 
Dr. Carothers’ views on the sub- 
ject of UMT. There is very little 
which could be added to his 
remarks. 
However, we 
should all lay 
heavy stress 
on the fact 
that UMT 
would not ac- 
complish the 
purpose ad- 
vanced to the 
American 
people by the 
Administra- 
tion and the 
military. Un- 
less a man is 
continually 
trained, his 
previous 
training is of very little value, if 
any, at the end of a year or two. 
Military tactics and weapons have 
always changed from war to war, 
and the changes are more rapid 
now than ever before. This point 
could be elaborated on and placed 
before the people to show them 
the fallacy of the program as out- 
lined at the present time. 

I have heard that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will 
soon change its attitude toward 
this UMT program. I hope they 
do it very soon. 





Theodore B. Furman 


J. PAUL MOHR 


President, 
Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


I agree with what Dr. Carothers 
has to say and feel that the arti- 
cle is well worth wide distribu- 
tion. 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


President, 
West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 


Dr. Neil Carothers’ article on 
UMT is factually valuable. It and 
the suggestions which it contains 
are more valuable to our demo- 
cratic form of government than 
UMT can ever be. 





CARL R. WOODWARD 


President, 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


I agree with Dr. Carothers on a 
number of his recommendations 
for reform in our military forces 
and our defense policy generally. 
I also agree 
with him on 
the impor- 
tance of a 
greater em- 
phasis upon 
scientific and 
engineering 
training as a 
better means 
of national de- 
fense. How- 
ever, I cannot 
agree with 
him onthe 
basic issue of 
universal mil- 
itary training. 
While not militaristic in my phil- 
osophy, I have felt ever since 
World War II that a system of 
universal military training would 
be our best insurance against fur- 
ther war and an effective guar- 
antee of permanent peace. While, 
of course, it is idlé to argue “what 
might have been,” I sincerely 
doubt whether we would have had 
the trouble in Korea if we had 
moved into a system of universal 
military training at the close of 
World War II. This I recognize, 
of course, is simply a matter of 
opinion, but I do feel it strongly. 

I think that our House of Rep- 
resentatives made a grave mistake 


by voting to recommit the UMT 
measure this week. 





Carl R. Woodward 


RAYMOND L. GEBHARDT 


Trustee, New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway, New York City 


The article “UMT: Why It Isa 
Mistake” was read with much in- 
terest and the writer heartily 
agrees with all of the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Carothers. 

My conclusions are not pre- 
dicated from a selfish move in that 
my sons are beyond the UMT and 
conscription ages. 

HON. WM. JENNINGS 
BRYAN DORN 
U. S. Congressman from So. Caro, 

I voted against UMT for many 
reasons outlined in Dr. Carothers’ 
article, particularly where he 
states that it will not promote the 
nation’s security. I think our de- 
fense in the future will have to 
rest on science and technology, 
and not on mass armies of ground 
troops. 
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Maldistribution, Not Shortage, 
In Steel Production 


By FRANK K. McDANEL* 
President, American Bridge Division, U. S. Steel Company 


U. S. Steel executive, asserting present conditions indicate 
that most American factories are not seriously short of steel, 
lays present difficulties to maldistribution of steel products, 
caused by present controls. Says, since government cannot 
be in close touch with numerous plants that make steel or 
the many plants that consume it, present controls are wasteful, 
often arbitrary and subject to political pressure. Concludes, 
therefore, controls should be terminated. Holds steel in high- 
way construction is for defense purposes and should not .be 


subject to 


Let us take a good look at the 
over-all situation. No one wants 
anything to interfere with our na- 
tion’s defense—that is a foregone 
conclusion. In 
my opinion 
modern high- 
ways are, 
and should 
be considered, 
a vital part of 
our national 
defense and I 
shall touch 
upon this in 
greater detail 
later. There 
was through- 
out 1951 an 
unprecedent- 
ed demand for 
structural 
steel for the expansion of our steel 
capacity, our aluminum capacity 
and our electric power generating 
capacity. There were also thou- 
sands of tons of steel used for the 
expansion of manufacturing facil- 
ities for war production. Insofar 
as structural steel requirements 
are concerned, a closer look right 
now — today — indicates that the 
back of the planned steel expan- 
sion program is broken. The same 
may be said for the aluminum 
program, and to a lesser degree 
for the electric utilities program. 
Predictions are, however, that the 
generating capacity for electric 
power will be increased by nine 
million kilowatts in 1952. By the 
end of 1953 the power capacity for 
Class I utilities will be 91 million 
kilowatts, and the Federal Power 
Commission forecasts 135 million 
kilowatts by 1960—so this pro- 
gram is expected to continue, but 
the impact on the structural steel 
picture should not be too signifi- 
cant. I am afraid some people 
have the mistaken idea that struc- 
tural steel can be converted to 
other steel products. If the pro- 
duction of structural steel were 


Frank K. McDanel 


completely stopped, our total 
steel production would be de- 
creased by approximately the 


amount of structurals which were 
not produced. In other words, you 
can’t roll plates and sheets on 
structural mills. It is just that 
simple. Maximum steel production 
is obtainable only when there is 
a balanced product mix. 


Present indications are that most 
American factories are no longer 
seriously short of most steel prod- 
ucts and that men in Washington 
will soon learn from the results 
of a check of 2.500 firms that a 
majority of the metal-consuming 
factories have already accumu- 
lated enough raw materials to 
violate the National Production 
Authority’s inventory restrictions. 
These inventory regulations, in 
my opinion, are unrealistic and 
unworkable. From coast to coast, 
apparently almost without excep- 
tion, the NPA investigators find 
that early figures show 60% or 
more of the factories surveyed 
now have more metal than inven- 
tory regulations allow .. . partic- 
ularly steel. When compliance 
officers working out of Portland, 


*An address by Mr. McDanel before 
the Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials of the North Athantic States, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., March 6, 1952. 





allocation. 


Oregon, had checked the first 
nineteen steel users,- from one- 
man shops to factories ranking 
among the biggest in the area, 
they found every one of them with 
excess stocks. 


The Regional Director of Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky, said he 
has in hand so far figures for 
nearly 200 corporations, and about 
60% will be found to hold more 
metal than rules permit. He states, 
“As of now, I can say there is 
evidence of considerable over- 
supply of steel in the hands of 
many companies we have audited. 
There are instances where the 
supply of steel, copper or alum- 
inum—or all three—is two to four 
or five times as much as it should 
be under inventory regulations.” 


Maldistribution of Steel 


Facts of this kind may be a sur- 
prise to many, but there must be 
a sound reason. These are for the 
most part patriotic firms honestly 
trying to obey the law. The reason 
is very simple—maldistribution. 
For example, as you know, every 
bridge requires some plates. You 
receive the tickets and we process 
them. Eventually we have say 
90% of the material for one of 
your most important bridges but 
we can’t fabricate the chords and 
diagonals without the missing 
items, and we have no alternative 
but to wait for the remaining 
materials. The steel mills can’t 
help us—it’s the law. 


Each individual problem brought 
about by controls may be simple, 
but collectively the problems are 
exceedingly complex—so complex, 
in fact, as to border on the impos- 
sible. One cannot therefore re- 
frain from asking: Are these con- 
trols necessary? Why, for instance, 
with direct military procurement 
in 1951 amounting to not more 
than 10% of steel production and 
with the increased production 
alone sufficient to meet the mili- 
tary needs, should it be necessary 
to contro] the entire distribution 
of the industry? It is estimated 
that in 1952 the direct military re- 
quirements will be about 15% of 
the national production. This in- 
creased requirement again will be 
largely offset by increased avail- 
ability, again leaving a full meas- 
ure of steel for all other require- 
ments. 


Reese H. Taylor, President, 
Union Oil Co., recently told the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Northern California that “the steel 
shortage does not exist except in 
maldistribution.” He expressed 
fear that the Administration is 
trying to gain control of the steel 
industry and that “the Controlled 
Materials Plan is causing the very 
condition it was theoretically set 
up to cure.” 


Many of you may have been 
present at the golden anniversary 
of the American Road Buiiders 
Association last January in Hous- 
ton, Texas, when A. E. Johnson of 
the Arkansas State Highway Com- 
mission criticized the position 





taken by some officials of the 
Defense Production Administra- 
tion that “highway construction 
and replacement at this time gre 
very non-essential. They avestion 
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the request of state highway de- 
partments for steel as being in ex- 
cess of minimum requirements,” 
Mr. Johnson stated. “A similar 
attitude was taken by the govern- 
ment during World War II,” he 
added. He contended that “all too 
little highway construction has 
been done since the end of World 
War II. Roads are too important 
to receive this sort of forced neg- 
lect and they are as important at 
this time as almost any type of 
defense preparedness.” To this I 
subscribe. 


An official of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads notes that NPA 
alloted 245,000 tons of carbon 
steel for highway construction 
during the second quarter of this 
year, compared to a request for 
475,535 tons. “This and previous 
substantial reductions have fur- 
ther aggravated the serious con- 
dition all too prevalent on our 
highways,” Mr. Clark told the 
convention. He said 75% of the 
nation’s highway mileage fails to 
provide adequate highway trans- 
portation facilities in at least one 
or more ways, such as narrow 
pavements, narrow shoulders, or 
hazardous curves. 


This is an appalling condition— 
one which should not exist in this 
so-called “limited emergency of 
unlimited duration.” 


Perhaps when I questioned the 
necessity of controls I should have 
qualified the query. There is real- 
ly no fundamental disagreement 
with the need for providing what- 
ever steel is required by the mili- 
tary establishment. It is conceded 
that under current conditions such 
distribution must be directed by 
the government, not only to in- 
sure adherence to specific delivery 
schedules, but also to insure an 
equitable distribution of the de- 
fense load among producers of 
steel as well as among various 
consumers of steel. 


There is disagreement, however, 


concerning the distribution of the 
80 or 90% that is left over after 
direct military needs have been 
fulfilled. I believe that at the 
proper time those who have the 
responsibility for producing the 
steel should also have the respon- 
sibility of distributing it equitably 
and effectively. 

The present inflation of priori- 
ties and the eventual decision of 
the National Production Authority 
to adopt 100% control inherent in 
the Controlled Materials Plan was 
influenced not by the direct mili- 
tary needs but by the require- 
ments of those industries that 
were, one by one, determined by 
government to be defense sup- 
porting. In rapid succession, steel- 
consuming industries developed 
military support for their entire 
production because a portion of 
their output was needed for direct 
military programs. Apparently de- 
fense transportation was not con- 
sidered defense supporting. 


I was reading the other day that 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike car- 
ried more than a million military 
vehicles which speeded the relo- 
cation of troops and equipment 
during World War II. Innumer- 
able times during the war the 
Turnpike was completely closed 
to civilian traffic while convoy 
after convoy traveled at a speed 
unattainable on the major Fed- 
eral and state highways to destina- 
tions where the urgency of mili- 
tary requirements demanded a 
secret and strategic move. It has 
been estimated that during the 
war period more than 80% of the 
commercial vehicles traveling that 
highway carried products directly 
related to the war program. Dur- 
ing those four years the amount 
of materials and products most 
easily trucked—that is LCL and 
small freight box car loads — 
destined for direct military and 


defense consumption carried on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike is said 
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to have exceeded the volume of 
goods hauled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the region from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburgh. 


Controls Shoud Be Terminated 


For our economy’s survival, the 
present controls must be termi- 
nated just as soon as conditions 
permit; for government control is 
often wasteful, often arbitrary, 
and often subject to political pres- 
sure. Furthermore, government 
cannot be in close touch with hun- 
dreds of plants that make steel 
or the thousands of plants that 
consume it. Given the opportuni- 
ty, I believe the steel industry 
is better qualified to do the job 
faster, at lower cost, more effi- 


ciently, and with considerably less 
confusion. 


I am not in any way criticizing 
the thousands of men and women 
in government who are working 
earnestly and diligently at this 
mammoth task; but I am con- 
vinced that centrally administered 
controls will not, and cannot, 
work efficiently in our economy, 
no matter how wise, talented, and 
honest the administrators may be. 
The many complexities of a great 
industry in a free economy, the 
enormous intricacies of the mar- 
keting operations that make up 
the distribution of any major 
product are simply beyond the 
power of any man and any plan- 
ning board to control, short of 
a 100% military objective which 
discards considerations of the 
civilian economy. 


Whether you agree with my 
philosophy of controls, the facts 
of the moment are that under the 
Controlled Materials Plan the 
Federal government is directing 


virtually all steel distribution. It 
is controlling the flow of most of 
the steel which goes into construc- 
tion; and as you and I know only 
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At a special meeting on March 

stockholders of American Au- 
temobile Insurance Co., St. Louis, 


or 
26 


will vote on the question of au- 
thorizing an additional 500,000 
shares of $4 par common stock to 
be offered to present holders on 


thie basis of one-for-one at a price 
of $10 per share. The First Boston 
Corp. has formed ndicate to 
purchase from stockhold- 


a sy 
certall 


~s such of the additional stock 
* may be available for sale. Be- 
cause of the low price of the of- 
fering to stockholders in relation 


to current market 
ssares already outstanding, an ad- 
justment has been made in the 
curmpany’s dividend rate 


for the 500,000 


Addressing a group of San Fran- 
cisco security analysts, Kenneth 
A. Spencer, President of Spencer 
Ciemical Co., declared that sales 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 
wiil probably exceed previous 
year’s total of $23,750,000 by ap- 
peoximately $4,500,000. Mr. 
Spencer envisaged net earnings 
far the current year of $4,100,000 
a: contrasted with $4,562,000 a 
year earlier and common share 
earnings of $3.46 versus $4.18. 
tie common dividend rate of 
$1.80 yearly is expected to be 
maintained, he said, adding that 


the company’s excess profits tax 
hase for the year is about $8,000,- 
000, equa! to $3.17 per common 
gle ite. 

Included in the _ syndicate 
headed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane which handled 
il recent successful placement of 
1,760,009 shares of common stock 
Ww Schering Corporation were the 
following St. Loui houses: G. 


i}. Walker & Co., Newhard, Cook 


& Co., Reinhold! & Gardner, and 
Stix & Co. Tne offering, at $17.50 
per share, represented a four-for- 
anc¢ split of the 440,000 shares 
purchased by the syndicate via 


competitive biddi 


ii 


gz from the of- 
: of Alien Property. 

Directors of Hydraulic Press 
Brick Company, St. Louis, have 
voted to submit a recapitalization 
plan to stockholders at an early 
daie, it was announced by Presi- 
dent L. S. Meyer. Under the 
yian, according to report, deben- 
tures and new common will be 
eifered in exchange for the pres- 
@it preferred, and new common 
will replace the existing equity. 


* % ” 
Income taxes absorbed 69% of 
@ crating profits, as compared 


wiih 53% in 1950, with the result 
Uist 1951 net income of Union 
Wire Rope Corp. was'down 26% 
from the preceding year, despite 
@ fain of 10% in sales. Net in- 
cone amounted to $629,760, equal 
to $2.52 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $848,606, or 
$'.59 a share, a year earlier. Sales 
were $10,189,565, compared with 
$5,.:36,069. The gross _ profit 


Brevities 


jumped from $2,709,817 to $3,035,- 
049. the largest ever. Income 
taxes were $1,375,000, against 
$967,000 


The 1951 annual report of Pet 
Milk Company shows consolidated 
sales volume of $157,809,984, as 
against $137,500,083 in the previ- 
ous year. Net income was lower, 
being $2,853,028 or $5.52 per com- 
mon, as against $3,536,251 or $7.04 
per common share in 1950. Provi- 
sion for Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes was lower also, 
being $3,269,000 as against $3,280,- 
000. Company expended $4,273,- 
523 for additions to property, 
plant and equipment as against 
$3,307,500. Common share book 
value was increased to $62.60 
from $58.68 as of Dec. 31, 1950. 


xs 


Stern Bros. & Co., Edward D. 
Jones & Co., lL. M. Simon & Ce., 
Smith, Moore & Co., and Taussig, 
Day & Co., Inc., all of St. Louis, 
were members of the group 
headed by Union Securities Corp. 
in the recent offering of 409,689 
shares of common stock of Texas 
Utilities Company. The shares are 
priced at $32.50 each and holders 
of common stock have up to 
March 28 to exercise transferable 
subscription warrants evidencing 
rights to subscribe for the new 
shares. 

The City Council of 
has entered into an agreement 
with the engineering firm of 
Howard, Needles, Tammen & Ber- 
endoff in connection with pro- 
posed construction of a $4,500,- 
000 high level bridge across the 
Missouri River to serve the Mu- 
nicipal Air Terminal. Funds for 
the project will be raised through 
the issuance of toll revenue bonds. 
Work on the span is expected to 
get under way in six months. 


St. Louis 


Herman Husch, President of 
Consolidated Retail Stores, re- 
porting on 1951 operations, stated 
that while sales volume for the 
year of $29,720,915 represented a 
1.6% gain over 1950, net per com- 
mon share was $1.08 as against 
$1.42. A quarterly dividend of 20 
cents was paid on Jan. 1 last, as 
compared with last year’s pay- 
ment of 30 cents. Rising operating 
costs, coupled with price control, 
require a substantial increment 
in sales in order to bring about 
an increase in earnings, accord- 
ing to Mr. Husch. An expansion 
and rehabilitation program neces- 
sitated borrowing of $1,500,000 for 
a 10-year term from the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
part of which was used to retire 
a previous loan, leaving a net 
balance of $946,000. Company op- 
erates a nationwide system of re- 
tail stores. 

Net profit of Laclede Steel 
Company in 1951 was $2,797,998 
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versus $3,222,475 in the earlier 
year, with common share earn- 
ings for the two years being 
$13.57 and $15.62 respectively. 


The decline in net was the result 
of higher taxes as pre-tax oper- 
ating profit last year amounted to 
$7,897,998 as compared with $6,- 


622,475 in 1950. The company op- 
erated virtually at capacity in 


1951, according to President Wil- 
liam M. Akin, and has received 
government approval for accel- 
erated depreciation over a five- 
year period of about $2,000,000 in 
cost of new facilities. The com- 
pany, he added, has under way or 
is participating in 34 projects tor 
product development and research 
in order to safeguard earnings “in 
the competitive markets that lie 
ahead.” 
a a 


Although net sales of Sterling 
Aluminum Products increased to 
$14,300,699 from $13,484,526 in the 
previous year, net per common 
share decreased to $1.74 in 1951 
as compared with $3.07 in 1950. 
Bank loans as of Dec. 31 last to- 
taled $300,000, payments during 
the year having amounted to 
$150,000. Current assets on that 
date were $4,414,044, including 
$2,392,669 of cash, versus liabil- 
ities of $1,185,282, of which $698,- 
640 constituted taxes payable. 

a ms * 


The Missouri Western Gas Co. 
has been authorized by the State 
Public Service Commission to sell 
$110,000 412% first mortgage 
bonds to the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Nebraska. Proceeds 
will be used to pay outstanding 
obligations and for improvements. 


Net earnings of the Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney, Inc. for the 
six months ended Jan. 31 were 
equivalent of $1.48 per common 
share as compared with $2.33 in 
the previous corresponding pe- 
riod. A forecast of “improved 
gross merchandise profit” in the 
coming months was forecast by 
Frank M. Mayfield, President. 


Boston Inv. Glub to 
Hear Winfield Perdun 


BOSTON, Mass —The next din- 
ner meeting of the Boston Invest- 
ment Club 
will be held 
at the Boston 
Yacht Club on 
W ednesday, 
March 26, at 
5:30 p.m. 

Principal 
speaker will 


be Winfield 
H. Perdun, a 
leading au- 


thority on oil 
securities and 
partner of 
Smith,  Bar- 
ney & Co., 
New York. 
His topic will 
be “The Present Position and 
Outlook for the Oil Industry.” 


3 With Hemphill, Noyes 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — William L. 
Field, James M. Mahoney and 
John C. Mathis, Jr., have become 
associated with Hemphill, Noyes, 
Graham, Parsons & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square. Mr. Field was for- 
merly with du Pont, Homsey & 
Co. and Townsend, Dabney & Ty- 
son. Mr. Steele was with Gordon 
B. Hanlon & Co. and Coburn & 
Middlebrook. 


Joins C. F. Childs 


(Special to THe FINaNciIaAL CHRONICLE) 





Winfield H. Perdun 


BOSTON, Mass. — Warren B. 
Stetson is now.associated with 
C. F. Childs and Company, 82 
Devonshire Street. He was pre- 


viously with Blair, Rollins & Co., 
Inc. a 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Aspinook Corporation has an- 
nounced sale of its Union Bleach- 
ery Division at Greenville, South 
Carolina to Cone Mills Corpora- 
tion. The transaction is under- 
stood to be on a cash basis, ef- 
fective March 31. Previously the 
company had sold its Hampton 
Print Works and its Pacific Print 
Works. Aspinook continues to 
operate its Jewett City, Conn. and 
Adams, Mass. plant. 


Stockholders of Electric Boat 
Company will vote at the annual 
meeting on a proposal to merge 
the company into a new company, 
General Dynamics Corporation, in 
order to modernize the corporate 
set-up and to adopt a name which 
is more descriptive of the present 
scope of operations. The sub- 
marine building activities will be 
known as the Electric Boat Divi- 
sion. As of Feb. 29 the backlog of 
orders, including Canadian Limit- 
ed, amounted to $333.770,000. 
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At the annual meeting of Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company 
stockholders will vote on authori- 
zation of 313,344 additional shares 
of common stock, of which 150,000 
shares are to be used to acquire 
additional property and the re- 
maining shares would be available 
for other corporate purposes. 

ua 

Bridgeport Brass Company 
called for redemption on March 18 
at New York Trust Company the 
outstanding 7,938 shares of its 
~ cumulative preferred at 
10712 plus accrued dividends. The 
company’s report for 1951 shows 
that sales increased to $101.7 mil- 
lion from $91.9 million a year 
earlier and pretax net increased 
from $8.1 million to $10.7: but 
after taxes earnings per share 
were down from $4.14 in 1950 to 
$3.45. 
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Stockholders of record March 7 
of Bridgeport Hydraulic Company 
are being offered rights to pur- 
chase one new share of common 
at $20 for each nine shares owned. 
A total of 44,000 shares are being 
offered. The construction program 
for 1952 calls for expenditure of 
$1,400,000. This will be financed 
by proceeds from the stock offer- 
ing and a short-term bank loan. 
At a later date bank loans will be 
replaced by bonds. 

Announcement of the placement 
of $3,000,000 of 334% promissory 
notes due Feb. 28, 1967 has been 
made by Pitney-Bewes, Inc. The 
company’s business has been ex- 
panding rapidly. Sales in the last 
quarter of 1951 were $8.0 million 
compared to $6.0 million a year 
earlier. 

Consoldiated earnings of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company for the 
year 1951 were $3.21 a share after 
a charge of $0.11 per share for in- 
ventory adjustments and plant 
rearrangement expenses, com- 
pared to $2.02 in 1950. based on 
the present capitalization. Sales 
increased from $26.3 million in 
1950 to $46.3 million. The com- 
pany has recently obtained a cer- 
tificate of necessity permitting it 
to amortize over a 5-year period 


~ 





We maintain primary markets in: 


65% of $371,293 to be spent on 
facilities to make aircraft parts at 
tne Warwick, Rhode Island, plant. 


The 1951 annual report of 
Hartford Gas Company reveals 
that operating revenues increased 
79% to $5,484,552. Earnings be- 
fore taxes were slightly higher 
than in 1950 but the tax increase 
resulted in a reduction in net per 
share from $2.67 to $2.39. Ex- 
penses for construction during 
the year amounted to $847,012, of 
which about half was in prepara- 
tion for the coming of natural 
gas. Funds to meet 1951 and 1952 
construction costs are being ob- 
tained through bank loans which 
will be replaced by permanent 
financing later. The company es- 
timates that it will receive 
natural gas in August, at which 
time it will begin distribution of 
mixed natural and manufactured 
gas. Conversion expenses are esti- 
mated at $1,200,000. 


cod 


Gray Manufacturing Company 
has leased 23,000 square feet of 
space in the former Hilliard Mill 
in Manchester. The plant will be 
occupied by Gray Research & De- 
velopment Company. Sales of 
Gray for the quarter ended Dec. 
31 were $1.8 million against $1.1 
a year earlier. For the year sales 
increased by 41% over the 1950 
total. 


Beckman Instruments 
Shares Offered 


Publie offering 


was made on 
March 18 by Lehman Brothers 
and on underwriting group of 
371.553 shares of $1 par common 
stock of Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., at $12.50 per share. Of the 
shares offered, 75,000 shares are 
being sold by the company and 
the balance by certain selling 


stockholders. 

The company, formerly National 
Technical Laboratories, plans on 
adding the proceeds of the sale of 
the 75,000 shares to its general 
corporate funds and expects to 
use these funds to meet the in- 
creased cash requirements result- 
ing from a larger business volume, 


and for capital additions to its 
properties and facilities. 
Beckman Instruments was in- 


corporated Nov. 26, 1934, in Cali- 
fornia and is engaged primarily 
in the design, development, manu- 
facturing and sale of precision 
analytical instruments for scien- 
tific. industrial and laboratory 
uses. Executive offices are located 
in South Pasadena, Calif. Helipot 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the company. is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale. of precision 
potentiometers under the trade 
name “Helipot.” 


Joins W. T. Grimm 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Homer W. Ker- 
ley has become associated with W. 
T. Grimm & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street. He was formerly 
with the Bishop National Bank of 
Honolulu. 





CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 
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Central States IBA 
Annual Conference 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The 16th an- 
nual conference of the Central 
States Group of the Investment 


Bankers Association of America 
is scheduled for Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 26 and 27, at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, it was an- 
nounced by Holden K. Farrar, 
Smith, Barney & Co., Chairman of 
the Group. 

There will be a_ luncheon 
address both Wednesday and 
Thursday and discussion sessions 
Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon; a 
formal dinner Wednesday in 
honor of Joseph T. Johnson, The 
Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee, 
President of the IBA; and «an 
informal dinner and entertain- 
ment Thursday evening. 

Topics and speakers are: 

“Electronics for Business?” — 
John S. Coleman, President Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 

“Are Hospitals Big Business?” 
Harry M. Berner, Executive Vice- 
President American Hospital Sup- 
ply Corporation. 

“Public Housing Program” 
John N. Mitchell, Caldwell, Mar- 
shall, Trimble & Mitchell. 


“Atomic Weapons and the 
American Citizen” Admiral W. 
H. P. Blandy, USN (Retired). 

“Economic and Financial Trends 
in the Petroleum Industry”—Win- 
field H. Perdun, Smith, Barney 
& Co. 

While serving as Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Special 
Weapons—Guided Missiles and 
Atomic Energy Applications—Ad- 
miral Blandy was appointed Com- 
mander of Joint Army-Navy Task 
Force One, to conduct “Operation 
Crossroads,” at atomic bomb tests 
at Bikini. 

Graduates of the tenth training 
course in investment banking, 
sponsored by the Central States 
Group in cooperation with North- 
western University, will receive 
their diplomas at a graduation 
ceremony Thursday’ afternoon, 
March 27. William J. Lawlor, Jr., 
Hornblower & Weeks, Group Ed- 
ucation Chairman, will preside at 
the ceremony: and IBA President 
Joseph T. Johnson will present 
the diplomas. 

More than 
bankers, mainly 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin, but from every other 
section of the country as well, are 
expected to attend. 

Conference arrangements are in 
charge of Eugene Hotchkiss, Blunt 
Ellis & Simmons, Chairman of the 
Meetings and Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 





400 investment 
from Illinois, 


Officers of the Central States 
Group, in addition to Chairman 
Farrar, are: Lee H. Ostrander, 
William Blair & Company, Vice- 
Chairman: William D. Kerr, Ba- 
con, Whipple & Co., Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


John McDonnell With 
Emanuel, Deetjen Co. 


John R. McDonnell has become 
associated with Emanuel, Deetjen 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. McDonnell was formerly a 
partner in Peter Morgan & Co. 


With Coburn Middlebrook 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Joseph P. 
Quinn has joined the staff of Co- 
burn & Middlebrook, Incorporat- 
ed, 100 Trumbull Street. 


With Slayton Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ELGIN, Ill.—Keith W. Ryan has 
joined the staff of Slayton & Com- 


pany, Inc. of St. Louis. 


Continued from page 2 
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The Security I Like Best 


added 
ance. 


virtue of wrinkle resist- 
The benefits to viscose 
rayon fabrics are permanent be- 
cause when treated by X-2 the 
molecular structure of the viscose 
rayon fibre permanently al- 
tered and cannot revert to its 
original composition. Thus stabil- 
ized, the rayon fabric is complete- 
ly washable and remains so for 
the life of the garment. Variations 
in the desired “hand” or finish of 
X-2 viscose rayon fabrics are un- 
der full control and the goods can 
be as crisp or as soft as the trade 
may require. Dimensional stabil- 
ity and wrinkle resistance open 
new markets for viscose rayon 
fabrics, such as men’s shirtings. 
Among the many advantages of 
X-2 is the fact that this process 
can be applied readily on existing 
viscose rayon finishing equipment. 

“WRINKL-SHED” and the X-2 
process, together with the many 
new fabrics and fabric uses made 
possible thereby, should broaden 
the long-term earnings potential 
of the company. Dan River Mills 


is 


is primarily a leading manufac- 
turer of cotton and blended tex- 
tiles. Company owns 12 plants 


located in Danville, Virginia, with 
a capacity of about four million 
yards a week. Major products in- 
clude fancy yarn-dyed cotton and 
blended dress goods, shirtings, 
clothing fabrics and suitings and 
men’s and women’s dress and 
sportswear, staple colored goods, 
work chambrays, coverts, sheets 
and pillow cases, and sales yarns 
for the weaving and _ knitting 
trades. Management devotes much 
time to the appraisal of fashion 
trends and improved styling. Pro- 
motion and advertising not only 
extend throughout the industry 
but are carried through to the 
consumer level with substantial 
advertising in_ such style 
Magazines as ‘‘Vogue,” ‘Harper's 
Bazaar,” “Mademoiselle,” 
“Glamour,” ete. About 60% of 


Sales and Earnings since the end 


(Millions of Dollars) 


total output bears the Dan River 
label at the consumer level. 
Among the company’s products 
are the famous Dan River plaids, 
now strengthened by the afore- 
mentioned “WRINKL-SHED” 
characteristics. In sum, Dan River 
manufactures a complete line of 
fabrics from a bale of raw cotton. 
A fair amount of business is done 
with converters to whom greige 
goods are sold. 

Operations in 1951 were ham- 
pered by a strike from April 1 
to May 6. Earnings of $3.77 in 
1951 compared with $4.65 in 1950 
ow which $0.53 came from 


non- 
recurring profit. Net sales, how- 
ever, totalled $112.1 million in 
1951 as against $88.2 million in|} 
1950, an increase of 25%. The | 


company will apparently not be- | 
come subject to excess profits | 
taxes until earnings per common | 


share are doubled, approximately. | : 
Despite expenditures for plant} ; 


improvement of upwards of $20 
million during the past five years, 


the company during the same! 
period has been able to add an/| 
approximately equal sum _ to 


working capital, which amounted} ! 


to $36.814,000 as of Dec. 31, 1951, | 


as compared with $29,858,000 a 
year ago. Since 1940, the book 
value of the common stock has 


nearly quadrupled and as of the 
end of 1951 stood at $36.50 per 
share. 

All in all, Dan River is one of | 
the few textile companies pos- 
sessing, in my opinion, outstand- | 
ing growth characteristics, not | 
only as a textile company per se, | 
but also because of the accom-| 
plishments of its research work | 
with chemicals applied not only | 
to cottons but also to man-made | 
fibres. At present price of around | 
20 affording generous yield of | 
7.5% on an indicated dividend of 
$1.50 annually, the stock is recom- | 
mended for purchase. 





of World War II are, as follows: 


Pretax Net 
Years Ended Net Net “% of Available Per Share 
December 41 Sales Income Sales To Common Earnings Dividends | 
1946__ -- $77.3 $17.2 22.3% $9.6 $6.38 $1.45 
1947_. . ——- 20.6 22.3 12.0 7.98 2.50 
1948. 103.6 26.1 25.2 14.9 9.92 3.00 
1949 __ _ 65.0 5.5 8.5 3.1 2.09 1.12% 
1950 - 88.2 12.9 14.6 7.0 4.65 1.50 
1951 112.1 12.6 11.2 5.7 3.00 1.50 





“Includes $0.53 non-recurring profit. 


NSTA 





SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowl- 
ing League Standing as of Maich 13, 1952 are as follows: 

TEAM Points 
Kumm (Capt.), Ghegan, R. Montanye, Krassowich. Manson 177 
Goodman (Capt.), Weissman, Farrell, Valentine. Smith 74 
Bean (Capt.), Lax, H. Frankel, Werkmeister, Reid wae 
Mewing (Capt.), G. Monanye, M. Meyer, Lapato, Klein S 
Donadio (Capt.), Rappa, O'Connor, Whiting, Demaye _. 6815 | 
Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, Young, Gersten Be ——_ 
Krisam (Capt.), Gavin, Gannon, Jacobs, Murphy ieee 
Hunter (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Weseman, Lytle______ 61 
Leone (Capt.), Tisch, O’Marra, Nieman, Bradley_. -- S87 
H. Meyer (Capt.), Swenson, A. Frankel. Wechsler. Murphy. 51 
Greenberg (Capt.), Siegel, Cohen, Strauss, Voccoli ee ae 
3urian (Capt.), Siepser, Hunt, Crowney, Kaiser a 


200 Club 
Adrian Frankel, 212 
Cy Murphy 


ule is: 
Murian vs. Mewing 
Krisam vs. Serlen 
Bean vs. Kumm 


A pair of glasses were found, 


Our next bowling night is March 20, 1952, our next sched- 


5 Point Club 
Ricky Goodman 
Will Krisam 
Duke Hunter 


Meyer vs. Leone 
Goodman vs. Greenberg 
Donadio vs. Hunter | 
j 
' 


owner see Sid Jacobs! 


Publicker Industries 
Common Stock Offered 


Offering of 300,000 shares of $5 
par value common stock of Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc., was made 
on March 18 by an underwriting 
group headed by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The 
stock was priced at $15.12% per 
share. 

Of these shares 240,000 are be- 
ing sold for the account of the 
Estate of Harry Publicker which 
owns 776,917 shares, and 60,000 
are being sold by S. S. Neuman, 
President of the company, who 
owns 757,877 shares. No proceeds 
from the sale will accrue to the 
company. 

Publicker Industries is princi- 
pally engaged, directly or through 
subsidiaries, in the production 
and distribution of industrial al- 
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cohol and chemicals; in the pro- 
duction and distribution of alco- 
holic beverages; and in the ship- 
ping business. The company also 
produces and sells distillers’ dried 
grains, distillers’ dried solubles 
and other similar products pro- 
duced from fermentation residues. 


King Merritt Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonictr) 


BATON ROUGE, La.—Jesse D. 
White has joined the staff of King 
Merritt & Co., Inc. 


With Central Republic 


(Special to THe FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, IL. George J. 
Murphy, Jr. has joined the staif 
of the Central Republic Company, 
209 South La Salle Street, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 















If you’re looking for all 
the background infor- 
mation you can get, one 
of the things you should 
do is start reading the 
pocket-size EXCHANGE 
Magazine right now. It 
will give you a closer 
look at what happens 
on the Big Board—and 
at some of the corpora- 








tions listed there. | 

THE EXCHANGE, || 
published by the New 
York Stock Exchange, 
contains articles written 
by 


top men in top 
companies (men like 
Sarnoff of RCA, Olds of 


U.S. Steel, Pfizer’s McKeen), 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
regularly discusses 


e earnings reports and divi- 
dends of selected groups of 
stocks. 

e capsuled facts and figures 
about corporations just listec 
on the Big Board. 

e plus articles on industries 
like electronics, pharmaceu- 
. dis- 
cussions of stock split-ups, 


ticals, tobacco, rails. . 


endowment investing, trust 
fund investing. 








articles of interest to all 


kinds of people who own or want to own shares in industry. 


The information in THE EXCHANGE 


is fresh, penetrat- 


ing. You’ll find helpful, interesting articles every month. 


$1.00 a year brings you 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE 
—120 articles designed to contribute to your investment 


information. 


All in THE EXCHANGE - - - - all in 12 issues for $1.00 


Start your subscription with the current issue of the 


monthly magazine of the New York Stock Exchange 














a ea Fe I Se Se ‘ 
[ 
| THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. C, 
| 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00 (check, money order, cash). Send me the next 22 issues | 
; of THE EXCHANGE. 

' 
Name ! 
| Address i 
. City __ Zone State 
t 4 
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Premature Moves Toward Sterling 
Convertibility No Help to Britain 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, commenting on restrictions on imports and on 

money transfers abroad by Sterling Area nations, contends 

premature steps for restoration of Sterling convertibility and 

Britain’s joining European Payments Union has led to unfavor- 

able results. Holds relaxation of exchange control in Britain 
has aggravated her foreign exchange position. 


LONDON, Eng.—The Government of Australia has decided to 
impose extremely drastic restrictions on imports and on transfers 
of money abroad. This has been made necessary by the effect of 
the undue freedom that has hitherto prevailed, resulting as it did 
in a heavy adverse trade balance. The deterio- 
ration of the country’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion through the trade deficit has made it nec- 
essary for the government to go into the other 
extreme. Supporters of non - discrimination 
and convertibility view with dismay this “re- 
trograde” step. Convinced as they are that 
they cannot possibly be wrong, it does not 
occur to them that the influence of their doc- 
trines on practical economic policy is largely 
responsible for the development of a situation, 
in Australia and many other countries, which 
leaves no choice for the governments concerned 
but to revert to harsh measures of restrictions. 

In restricting imports Australia merely 
follows, somewhat belatedly, Britain’s exam- 
ple. In November last one of the first meas- 
ures of the new Conservative Government was 
to impose restrictions on Britain’s excessive 
imports from the countries of the European Payments Union. Since 
then several ex-Ministers of the late Socialist Government frankly 
admitted that it had been a mistake for their government to enter 
into the European Payments Union in circumstances that were 
bound to result in a flood of luxury imports. Indeed it was with 
much reluctance that the Socialist Governrfient allowed itself to 
be persuaded to adhere to the European Payments Union, but 
pressure in favor of that step towards freer trade and exchanges 
was almost irresistible. Once before, in 1947, the Socialist Gov- 
ernment yielded to similar pressure and agreed prematurely to the 
restoration of the convertibility of sterling. The result was that 
the proceeds of the big American loan were wasted in a very short 
time. This time it was the gold reserve acquired as a result of the 
devaluation of sterling in 1949 that was sacrificed. Britain has now 
been left with all the disadvantages that have arisen from the 
devaluation, but without the gains she had derived from it. 


It was indeed the height of absurdity to create a system under 
which the Western European countries had to undertake to an un- 
limited import of each other’s luxuries. While in Britain austerity 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


—__ 
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measures remained in force, and British producers of luxuries were 
compelled by the Government to export their output instead of 
selling it to the domestic consumer, imported continental luxuries 
were at the same time thrusted upon the British consumer. The 
same was the position with other members of the European Pay- 
ments Union. The arrangement made it too easy for these coun- 
tries to unload their luxuries on fellow-members of the Union 
instead of making a real effort to expand their markets in the 
Dollar Area or other hard currency countries. The result was that 
the populations of Western Europe consumed a quantity of lux- 
uries that was far beyond their means, at a time when it was es- 
sential to keep down consumption in the interests of recovery and 
rearmament. 

The relaxation of exchange control in Britain through the 
extension of the system of transferable sterling has further ag- 
gravated Britain’s foreign exchange position. In addition to the 
deterioration of Britain’s trade balance through excessive imports 
from Western Europe, the gold drain was accentuated through the 
evasion of the exchange control with the aid of the misuse of 
transferable sterling accounts. Although no statistics are available 
there is every reason to believe that a very considerable propor- 
tion of the proceeds of Britain’s exports never reaches the British 
monetary authorities. Transferable sterling is quoted at a heavy 
discount abroad, and this provides temptation and opportunity for 
its extensive uses for purposes for which it was never intended. 
This goes to show that the extent of convertibility of sterling is 
too high, having regard to prevailing circumstances. 

In the circumstances the declared intention of the Sterling 
Area Governments to study the methods by which the convertibil- 
ity of sterling could be extended is really inexplicable. The recent 
experience has conclusively shown the untenability of the concep- 
tion that the world’s problems could be solved by means of a 
“dash to freedom.” Those who think that economic stability and 
prosperity can be achieved by means of abolishing trade restric- 
tions and exchange restrictions with a stroke of the pen are clearly 
putting the cart before the horse. Convertibility and nondiscrimi- 
nation are luxuries which only wealthy countries with stable and 
prosperous conditions can afford. If countries struggling with dif- 
ficulties try to emulate the example of rich countries by resorting 
to free trade and exchanges the result is apt to be disastrous. On 
balance the poor countries tend to become poorer and the rich 
countries tend to become richer through a premature return to a 
system which they obviously can not afford. 

Even from the point of view of the dogmatic supporters of full 
convertibility and nondiscrimination premature moves in that di- 
rection can only be damaging to the cause they want to help. Had 
it not been for the ill-advised nvertibility experiment of 1947, 
Britain would not have had to alue in 1949. Had it not been for 
the premature experiment of free trade within Western Europe, 
Britain would now be in a better position to stand the strain 
caused by rearmament. Nor did that experiment help France, 
judging by the fact that she is now struggling with a balance of 
payments crisis worse than that of Britain. The remedy lies in the 
restoration of a high degree of trade and exchange restrictions. 
Deplorable as this may appear to those favoring freedom in inter- 
national trade and transfers, they have only themselves to blame 
for having contributed towards the present crisis through their 
dogmatic and short-sighted ‘dash to freedom” policy. 
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Potomac Electric Pow. 
314% Bonds Offered 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates on March 13 offered 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3%4% series due 1987, of Potomac 
Electric Power Co. at 100.837% 
plus accrued interest. 

Of the net proceeds of the of- 
fering approximately $10,000,000 
will be used by the company for 
the retirement of existing debt 
and the balance will be used in 
part to meet the company’s con- 
struction expenditures during 
1952. The company estimates that 
construction expenditures during 
1952 will amount to approxi- 
mately $15,600,000. 

The new bonds are redeemable 
at prices ranging from 103.84% to 
100% plus accrued interest. 

Potomac Electric Power Co., 
incorporated in 1896, is engaged 
in the generation of electric 
energy in the District of Columbia 
and nearby Virginia and in the 
transmissicn, distribution, and 
sale of electric energy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in limited 
contiguous urban areas in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and suburban 
areas in Maryland. The service 
area of the company consisting of 
approximately 639 square miles, 
has a population estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,280,000. 

Operating revenues for 1951 
were $42,845,336 and net profit 
was $5,191,626 compared with op- 
erating revenues of $37,845,336 
and net profit was $5,191,626 com- 
pared with operating revenues of 
$37,696,488 and net profit of $4,- 
423,679 for the previous year. 


Davies Co. to Admit 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — On 
March 27, Davies & Co., 425 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges will admit Al- 
bert E. Kogler and Douglas §S. 
Reed to partnership. 





Highlights of a Busy Year... 


his Company’s Annual Report for the year 


1951 has been submitted in pamphlet form to our 
27.532 stockholders and 3,479 employees, and in 


advertisements such as this to 440,000 customers. « 


Herewith we present condensed Income Statements 


and Balance Sheets for 1951 and 1950. 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


THomas G. DIGNAN 


March 18, 1952 


Boston EL. DISON company 


President 








Gross Revenues. ‘ ; 
Expenses: Operation and Maintenance 
Depreciation . ; 
Other Deductions . ° 
Net Income before Taxes ; , 
Taxes . ; , ‘ ° 
Per Share of Stock . 
Income Balance. 5 é ‘ 
Per Share of Stock . : 
Dividends. : : : F 
Per Share of Stock . : 
Balance for Surplus : ° ° 


BALANCE SHE 


Plant Investment . ‘ e “ 
Current Assets ‘ . , . 
Miscellaneous ‘ ‘ ° » 


Capital Stock and Premium. ° 
Earned Surplus : ° ; ‘ 


Bonds and Notes. . ‘ ‘ . 
Current Liabilities . 

Depreciation Reserve. . : 
Miscellaneous . ° ° . 











INCOME STATEMENTS (condensed) 








1951 1950 
$74,446,283 $69,335,041 
40,334,441 37,603,418 
6,636,642 6,371,650 
2,493,216 2,928,739 
24,981,984 22,431,234 
17,190,387 14,704,582 
$6.96 $5.96 
7,791,597 7,726,652 
$3.16 $3.13 
6,912,237 6,912,237 
$2.80 $2.80 
$ 879,360 $ 814,415 
ETS (Condensed) 
ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1951 Dec. 31,1950 
$265,230,494 $249,847,507 
28,838,635 26,458,376 
828,860 1,486,038 
antes act eeniadaeas 
$24,897,989 $277,791,921 
LIABILITIES 
$102,822,347 $102,822,347 
11,497,791 10,618,431 
83,528,000 84,290,000 
23,233,443 11,148,735 
71,773,378 66,625,517 
2,043,030 2,286,891 
$294,897,989 $277,791,921 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


and Subsidiary Companies 





HIGHLIGHTS 


From the Company's 1951 Annual Report 








For the Years Ended December 31, 1951 and 1950 








= ee es 


Net income $ 178,774,677 $ 149,071,743 


*Net income per share ; $ 


Average 5 
Years 
__1945-1949 _ 


$ 105,596,590 





6.50 $ 5.41 $ 4.16 
*Cash dividends paid per share . $ 3.05 $ 3.25 $ 1.43 
*Net worth per share (end of year) $ 44.39 $ 40.96 $ 32.90 
Total assets (end of year) $1,549,420,985 $1,448,712,495 $1,101,360,299 
Working capital (end of year) ..$ 385,699,764 $ 346,281,902 $ 291,897,000 
Gross crude oil and condensate 
produced (barrels) ......... 137,848,649 122,487,476 108,680,718 
Net crude oil and condensate 
produced (barrels) ......... 116,130,101 102,904,483 92,080,742 
Wells drilled in United States .. 1,106 969 700 
Crude oil and condensate de- 
livered by pipe lines (barrels) 209,587,222 186,461,495 154,404,246 
Refinery runs to stills (barrels) 178,946,655 142,856,024 140,169,018 
Number of ocean-going vessels over 
5,000 gross tons (end of year). 33 34 33 
Average number of employes. 39,747 38,246 36,398 
*Adjusted for two-for-one stock split in June, 1951. 
Note: The foregoing does not include any data with respect to McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited, a 56.52% owned C di bsidiary not c lidated, nor non-subsidiary P 











owned 50% or less. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS 





1951 
Gaoss Income: 7 2a 
Sales and services 


$1,416,805,822 
Dividends, interest and cther income 


_73,270,922 
$1,490,076,744 
Oreratinc CHARGES: 7 

Costs, operating, selling and general expenses 


. .$1,049,195,200 
*Taxes (other than income) 


1950 

$1,248,502,334 
—__ 00,781,116 
$1,309,283,450 


$ 981,946,072 











38,900,203 34,273,822 

Intangible development costs (amortization and 
dry holes) f 64,388,177 33,640,663 
Depreciation 57,084,926 50,864,957 
Depletion and leases surrendered . 13,601,290 11,298,245 
$1,223,169,796 $1,112,023,759 
$ 266,906,948 $ 197,259,691 

Interest Cranrces: 

Interest and amortization of discount and expense 
on debentures wea es Go hGdk sy wits ating alana $ 3,760,164 §$ 3,760,164 
ee Ge GED. occa ce vavccveveave’ 1,772,107 1,627,784 
$ §,532,271 $ 5,387,948 





$ 261,374,677 
Provision ror INcomE ANpo Excess 


Paorrs Taxes 
Net Income ror tHe YEAR 


82,600,000 


-...$ 178,774,677 


Unoistrisuten Earnincs EMPLoYep IN THE 
Business at Becinninc or Year** 651,832,565 
$ 830,607,242 





Depuct: 
Cash dividends declared ide el 83,934,415 
Amount transferred to capital stock account in 
connection with two-for-one stock split in 1951 211,837,243 


$ 295,771,658 


$ 191,871,743 


42,800,000 
$ 149,071,743 


578,556,179 


$ 727,627,922 


75,795,357 


$ 75,795,357 





Unoistamuteo Earnincs EMPLOYED IN THE 
Business at Eno or Year**................ $ 534,835,584 


$ 651,832,565 








*In addition, state and Federal motor fuel and oil taxes were paid or accrued in the amount of 


$218,291,397 during 1951 and $198,406,704 during 1950. 
**Includes $25,000,000 appropriated as a reserve for contingencies. 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1951 AND 1950 














ASSETS 
1951 1950 
Current Assets: 
ee ed eo ewe eins ws $ 102,025,506 $ 94,680,039 
U. S. Government short-term securities, at cost 67,157,552 73,250,834 
Accounts and notes receivable, less allowance 
for doubtful accounts .. 119,674,462 112,487,338 
Inventories— 
Crude and refined oil products and merchan- 
dise, at cost determined on the first-in, first- 
out method, which in the aggregate was 
lower than market . 196,064,149 165,291,070 
Materials and supplies, at cost 31,801,794 23,719,956 
Total current assets ; ....8 516,723,463 $ 469,429,237 
‘INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES ........-ccccsccccess $ 159,939,795 $ 165,551,703 
Proreaties, PLANT AND Equipment—-at Cost: 
SWPPP EETI TT ere ee $ 754,218,825 $ 676,442,369 
Pipe line .. 127,293,650 117,594,832 
ES. od adevcses eos eV as neneeees 413,118,837 396,626,750 
AE ee ee ee ee eee ee 92,062,520 89,785,441 
Sa cule de Re Rau Depends ceed tatens 214,144,792 190,162,510 
ste... acduawte detatetasekentakeewwrn 7,536,596 6,392,558 
$1,608,375,220 $1,477,004,460 
Less — Depreciation, depletion and amortization 764,179,432 687,970,282 
Net properties, plant and equipment .. $ 844,195,788 $ 789,034,178 





Dererres CHanrces 28,561,939 


$ 24,697,377 





$1,549,420,985 


$1,448,712,495 











LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


1951 

Current Liapuitms: g = 

Notes and contracts payable ; soe 8,089,790 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 111,251,512 
Estimated Federal income and excess profits 
taxes (less U. S. Treasury obligations held for 
payment of taxes: 1951—-$85,000,000; 1950— 

$40,000,000) ‘ 11,682,397 


Total current liabilities $ 131,023,699 


Lonc-Teram Dest: 


3% Debentures, due May 15, 1965 , $ 60,000,000 
2% % Debentures, due June 1, 1971 80,000,000 
Notes of The Texas Pipe Line Company payable 
approximately $1,600,000 annually with inter- 
est rates of 2.6% to 2.9% ; 35,000,000 
Other long-term debt __ 5,252,197 


Total long-term debt $ 180,252,197 


Reserves: 
Employes’ pension plan ; ....$ 10,539,192 
Incentive compensation plan 4,305,340 
Foreign exchange fluctuations ____ 2,027,188 
Total reserves ere -.$ 16,871,720 


Stock no pers’ Equity: 


Par value of capital stock issued and outstand- 
ing—27,595,248 shares in 1951 and 13,797,624 
shares in 1950, par value $25 each, including 
treasury stock deducted below (authorized— 
40,000,000 shares in 1951; 20,000,000 shares 
in 1950) 5 ..$ 689,881,200 


Additional amounts paid in (balance at Decem- 
ber 31, 1950 transferred to capital stock 
account in connection with two-for-one stock 
te so v-dcavee Veen eeen — 


Undistributed earnings employed in the business 
(including $25,000,000 appropriated as a re- 
serve for contingencies) 


$1,224,716,784 
Less—Capital stock held in treasury, at cost: 
84,555 shares in 1951; 22,633 shares in 1950 


Total stockholders’ equity .. 


3,443,415 


_ .$1,221,273,369 


$1,549,420,985 





$ 8,820,489 
101,905,941 


12,420,905 
$_123,147,335 


$ 60,000,000 
80,000,000 


36,666,667 
2,138,775 


$ 178,805,442 


$ 13,728,027 
2,929,123 
1,766,883 


$__ 18,424,033 





$ 344,940,600 


133,103,357 


__ 651,832,565 
$1,129,876,522 


___ 1,540,837 


$1,128,335,685 
$1,448,712,495 














The foregoing financial statements are taken from the 1951 Annual Report, dated March 19, 1952, to stockholders of The Texas Company, and should be read in 
conjunction with such report which contains the Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements and the certificate of Messrs. Arthur Andersen & Co., Auditors, accom- 
panying the financial statements. A copy of the report to stockholders may be had upon application to the Company. The said financial statements and report are not 
intended to constitute an offer, solicitation of offer, representation, notice, advertisement, or any form of a prospectus in respect of any security of The Texas Company. 
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Port Authority Reports on 1951 Operations 


Gross operating revenues of $50,270,382 reflect increase of 
19% over 1950 income. Reserve equal to 2 years’ debt service. 


Gross operating revenues for all 
terminal and transportation facili- 
ties of The Po of New York 
Authority for thi year 1951 were 
$5 270.382. o1 
19 highet 
th the gross 
0 erating 
revenues {01 
19-0, whicl 
to ied $42.- 

198 237 ac- 

co: ling to the 

b -State 

a necy Ss 

fit: incial re- 

po for 1951, 

c eased 

b Chairman 

H ard S. 

he llman 

fol owing the Howard S. Cullman 
bo. -d's reg- 

ul: monthly meeting on March 
13. The comparison of the rev- 
en.es for the two years, modified 
to sccount for the fact that the 
Ne York and Newark Union 
Mo-:or Truck Terminals and the 
Po | Authority Bus Terminal were 
no° in operation for the full year 
of (950, indicate an increase of 
14°. in the gross revenues of 1951 
as compared with 1950. 


Equal to Two Years 
Debt Service 

Total reserves in the amount of 
$3. 956,670 satisfied the contrac- 
tu requirements of two years’ 
det service upon bonds of the 
Av hority outstanding at Dec. 31, 
195!|, and were $581,943 greater 
ths 1 the combined reserves at the 


Reserves 


enc of the previous year. All the 
re-uirements of the resolutions 
recording the administration of 

ds were satisfied. 


teserve Fund bal- 

00 was equivalent 

par value of all 

Authority bonds 

} » ‘he statutes estab- 
lis-ing this reserve fund. At the 
facve time, the Special Reserve 
urd amounted to $9,050,181. An 
itlal payment of $189,289 was 
ade into the Marine Terminal 
erve Fund established by the 
})favine Terminal Bond Resolution 
iron net revenues after debt serv- 


5 ae 
ice 


which were realized for the 
yirst time since the Port Author- 
ity commenced operations at Port 
Wewark, 
Factors in Income Gain 
The increase in gross revenues 


Tor 
a2) 


ted by the Authority was 
accounted for by numerous fac- 
including favorable weather, 
increased registration of cars and 
continued general prosperity. The 
}fudson River and Staten Island 


VWI 





carried 


crossings 67,702,252 ve- 
hicles. an increase of 8.176.978 ve- 
hicles, or 13.7‘ more than were 
carried in 1950 Another facto! 
whicl contributed to increased 
vehicular tratffi was the con- 
ti ( eifectivenes of the $10 
40-trip commutation ticket good 
for 30 da 25 cents a trip) on 
the Hudson crossings inaugurated 
In mid-1950 This con utation 
rate Was pald by 2U.1 ot tne 
passenger vehicles in 1951, com- 
pared with 17.5‘ in the 6! 
months during which it was in 
effect in 1950. Average weekday 
usage of the commutation ticket 
reached a new high of 32.2% of 
all passenger vehicles during the 


early part of December, 1951. 


Cut 
reduction effec- 
1951, provided ior 
rate to regular 
passenger car users, and it is 
estimated that 50% of the non- 
community motorists will even- 
tually use this ticket which is 
good for two years in addition to 
the year in which it is purchased. 
At the same time, toll scrip was 
made available to all types of 
vehicles at a 10% discount, 

Total operating, administrative 
and development expenses were 
$21,064,566 as compared with 
$16,390,640 in 1950, an increase of 
28%. Excluding the three facili- 
ties, which were not in Operation 
for the full year of 1950, the in- 
crease in expense was 18%. 

Debt service On the Port Au- 
thority’s $237,172,000 of outstand- 


Tolls Again 

A further toll 
tive on Sept. 1, 
a 40-cent toll 


ing bonds totaled $15,971,332 in 
1951, of which $4,625,424 was paid 
from the General Reserve Fund. 
These figures compare with the 
1950 debt service of $20,333,082, 
of which $9,090,000 represented 


General Reserve Fund payments 
In addition to the mandatory debt 


gervice, $1,563,000 par value of 
various Port Authority General 
and Refunding Bonds were pur- 
chased during 1951 in the open 


market at a cost of $1,383,343 and 
were subsequently retired at the 
end of the year in anticipation of 
future sinking fund requirements. 
This operation resulted in a sav- 
ings of $193,772, compared with 
the sums which would have been 
required in the future meet 
regular sinking fund payments. 


to 


New Capital Projects 

Commenting on the financial 
position of the Authority, Mr. 
Cullman said, “It is clear that the 
Authority has been able to con- 
duct its affairs in such a manner 
as to be able to discharge its 
obligations under the Port Treaty 
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of 1921 and the various statutes 
that have followed. Although its 
terminal and transportation facili- 
ties must be made available to the 
people of the Port District on a 
self-supporting basis, the Author- 


~ 


ity will be able to provide the 
continued development of essen- 
tial facilities in the Port District 
that indicate the possibility of 
some $500.000.000 of additional! 
expenditures in the years ahead. 


Such expenditures include a third 
tube at the Lincoln Tunnel, a pos- 


sible new Hudson River crossing 
and necessary traiix Iimprove- 
ments to its bridge and tunnel 


approach systems 
sound and prudent management,” 
he concluded, “such tremendous 
capital requirements can be made 
available without adding to the 
burden of the taxpayers of New 
Jersey and New York.” 


With continued 


The Authority’s investment in 
facilities at the end of 1951 to- 
taled $393,239.403. an increase of 


$22,479.397 the end of 1950. 


Ames, Emerich Co., 
Dayton-Gernon Merge 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Merger plans 
of the Chicago investment firms 
of Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., and 
Dayton & Gernon became effec- 
tive March 17 and the new com- 
pany began business under the 
Ames, Emerich name, it was an- 
nounced by Donald E. Nichols, 
President. Ward W. Dayton, 
senior partner of Dayton & Ger- 
non, became a Vice-President and 
Director of the new company. 

Dayton & Gernon branches in 
LaCrosse, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac 


since 


and Madison, Wis., and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., will 
operate as offices of Ames, Em- 
erich & Co., Inc. Present per- 
sonnel of these offices is being 
retained. 

The following executives will 
continue in their former Ames, 
Emerich positions: Huntington B 
Henry, Chairman: Mr. Nichols 
President: E. Cummings Parker, 


Executive Vice-President: Ores E. 
Zehr and Perry Dryden, Vice- 
Presidents: Robert J. MacKenzie, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The merged firm employs 75 
persons. Chicago offices are lo- 
cated at 105 South La Salle Street. 

Merger of the two firms was 
previously reported in the 
“Chronicle” of Feb. 28. 


E. Leonard Jacques Is 
With Hornblower & Weeks 


DETROIT, Mich.—Edgar Leon- 
ard Jacques has become associated 


with Hornblower & Weeks, 
Penobscot Building. In the “Fi- 
nancial Chronicle’ of March 43 
Mr. Jacques’ name was _ incor- 
rectly reported as Edward L. 


Jacques. He was formerly with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Bradley Higbie & Co., and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Drexel Co. Will Admit 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Drexel 
& Co., 1500 Walnut Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia - Baltimore Stock Ex- 
changes will admit Morris Lloyd 
to partnership April 1. 


To Be Thrift Partner 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — James 
A. Kelly on April 1 will become a 
partner in Tifft Brothers, 1387 
Main Street, members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


With Harriman Ripley 


FRANKFORT, Ind. — Richard 
W. Coffin is with Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. 


French & Crawford Add 


(Special to Tue FInaNciat CHRONICLE) 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Charles Roper 
has been added to the staff of 


French & Crawford, Inc., 22 Ma- 
rietta Street. 
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$96 Million W. Va. Turnpike Financing Imminent 


Syndicate headed by Bear, Stearns & Co. expected to make 
public offering of revenue obligations within next three weeks. 
Bonds to be 3%4s, mature in 1989 and will be offered to 
investors at par. As revenue obligations of the State of West 
Virginia, they will be exempt from Federal income taxes. 
Financing approved by Eastern Voluntary Credit Restraint 


Committee. 

The West Virginia Turnpike trial picture. Chlorine obtained 
Commission has now approved from underlying salt beds is an 
plans to proceed with the con- essential element in the develop- 
struction of the first portion of ment of chemical industries. and 
the State's proposed Turnpike the Kanawha River Valley in and 
System, which will extend ini- near Charleston contains possibly 
tially from Charleston south to the greatest concentration of 
Princeton near the Virginia bor- chemical industries in the country 
der, a distance of 87.6 miles. Con- within a similar area. 
struction of this initial portion of An indication of this industrial 
the Turnpike, at a cost of $96,- development of significance with 


000,000, has been approved by the 
Eastern Voluntarly Credit Re- 
straint Committee. 

Bear, Stearns & Co. have formed 
a nationwide underwriting group 


to handle the financing of the 
Turnpike. Public offering of 
turnpike revenue bonds of the 


State of West Virginia is expected 
in from two to three weeks. It is 
expected that the issue, which will 
be due in 1989, will bear a 334% 
interest rate and be offered at 
par. As revenue Obligations of 
the State of West Virginia, they 
will be exempt from Federal in- 
come taxes. 

Engineering studies, investiga- 
tions and surveys of the proposed 
turnpike system made over the 
past 18 months by two engineering 
firms—Coverdale and _  Colpitts. 
and Howard, Needles, Tammen & 
3ergendoftf—will permit construc- 
tion to begin with a minimum of 
delay when the financing is com- 
pleted. The bankers believe that 
the preliminary engineering 
studies made to date on this turn- 
pike are the most complete ever 
made on a project of this nature, 
rior to public financing. 

This initial section of the Turn- 
pike is, according to the engineers, 
“the most vital well as 
the first step, in the establishment 
of a new major traffic artery 
expressway which will 
two of the most important indus- 
trial areas in our country.’ Con- 
struction of this highway, say the 
engineers, will definitely break 
through the backbone of the 
mountains in that area which have 
heretofore presented a barrier to 
modern highway transportation 
as well as being virtually insur- 
nountable for rail transportation. 
There is no direct single line rail- 
road service across the state in a 
northerly and southerly direction 


step, as 


and 
connect 


comparable even with present 
motor truck service. 
The area to be served by the 


Turnpike includes one of the most 
highly industrialized sections in 
the United States. West Virginia 
itself is the largest producer of 
bituminous coal in the nation. 
Production of natural gas is also 
an important factor in the indus- 


respect to the West Virginia Turn- 
pike is the fact that the per- 
centage of commercial vehicles to 


total registrations in West Vir- 
ginia is 22.7%, a figure 30% 
higher than that of the United 


States as a whole. Truck traffic 
on the Turnpike, engineers esti- 
mate, will account for approxi- 
mately 70% of the total operating 
revenue. This is a higher portion 
of motor truck traffic than is car- 
ried on any Of the presently oper- 
ating turnpikes. 

There is a large and growing 
interchange between the impor- 
tant Piedmont area of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia and the great industrial 
belt lying south of the Great 
Lakes between Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. Raw materials, textiles, 
furniture and tobacco products, 
machinery and tools are carried 
between the areas. These prod- 
ucts move into and from West 
Virginia and the heavy incidence 
of regional freight and motor 
movement, despite existing traffic 
barriers, has been an important 
factor in decisions on the turnpike 
and its location. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia 
in recent weeks enacted toll road 
legislation under which the State 
Highway Commission may finance, 
through revenue bonds, the 
struction of a turnpike 
would connect with the southern 
terminus of the West Virginia 
Turnpike across the Panhandle of 
Virginia to the North Carolina 
border. 


Two With John Kinnard 


(Speci t 


con- 
which 


THE FINA? 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harvey 
D. Cook and Clyde M. Reedy have 
joined the staff of John K. Kin- 
nard & Co.. 71 Baker Arcade. Mr. 


{CIAL CHRONICLE 


teedy in the past was with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Welch & Co. Opens 


(Special to Tue FIn CHRONICLE) 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Frederick 
P. Welch has formed Welch & 
Company with offices at 156 No. 
Upper Street to engage in the se- 
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First Boston Group 
Offers Pacific Gas & 
Electric 33% Bonds 


The First Boston Corp. heads a 
group of 61 underwriters which 
on March 19 offered $55,000,000 
3%38% Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series U, due Dec. 1, 1985. 
The bonds are being offered at 
101.92% plus accrued interest. 
Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will become part of the 
treasury funds of the company 
which proposes te use an equal 
amount to retire short term bank 
loans obtained for temporary fi- 
nancing of part of a construction 
program and to finance in part the 
construction program. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is an 
operating public utility engaged 
principally in the business of gen- 
erating, purchasing, transmitting, 
distributing and selling electric 
energy and natural gas for do- 
mestic, commercial and industrial 
purposes throughout a large part 
of northern and central Califor- 
nia. To recover’ increases. in 
operating expenses and permit the 
company to earn a fair return on 
its properties, including recent ad- 
ditions, the company has increased 
its gas rates and has applied to the 
California Public Utilities Com- 
mission for authority to increase 
its electric rates. 

During 1951. the Commission 
authorized increases in the com- 
pany’s gas rates which were made 
effective Feb. 18, Oct. 24 and Dec. 
11. If these increased rates had 
been in effective throughout the 
year, the company’s gas depart- 
ment gross revenues would have 
been approximately $9,000,000 
higher, excluding sales to its elec- 
tric and steam departments. For 
the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1951, 
total gross operating revenues of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
amounted to $279,498,730. 

The company plans to issue re- 
deemable first preferred stock in 
the near future to retire a short 
term bank loan in the amount of 
$7,667,000 obtained to provide 
funds for the payment of San Joa- 
quin Light & Power Corp. unify- 
ing and refunding mortgage bonds 
on March 1, 1952. After giving ef- 
fect to the issuance of the present- 
ly offered bonds and the retire- 
ment of the San Joaquin bonds, 
outstanding bonds will constitute 
50.8% of the total capitalization of 
the company; preferred stock 
21.8%; common stock and surplus 
26.8%, with 0.6% representing the 
short term bank loan. 


The first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series U, are dated 
Dec. 1, 1951, and are subject to 


redemption, in whole or from time 
to time in part, at the option of 
the company, for other than sink- 
ing fund purposes, on the first 
day of any calendar month, on 30 
days published notice, and for 
sinking fund purposes on any 
June 1 or Dec. 1, on 60 days pub- 
lished notice, at the principal 
amount and accrued interest, plus 
a premium on the principal 
amount. 


Joins Milwaukee Co. 
(Special to Tue FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Henry W. 
Naedler has joined the staff of the 
Milwaukee Company, 207 East 
Michigan Street. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — Warren B. 
Barone has become affiliated with 
Waddell & Reed, Inc., 600 Wood- 
ward Avenue. 


With Bisno & Bisno 

(Special to THe FInanciaL CHroniace) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ed- 
win H. May has become associated 
with Bisno & Bisno. In the past 


he was with William Walters Se- 
curities Co. and R. F. Ruth & Co. 


More Protection for More People 


Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1951 


HE importance of Life insurance and its re- 
‘Tiationship to the lives of the people of the 
United States and Canada cannot effectively be 
portrayed by figures in a balance sheet. Cold 
figures can never adequately show human needs 
and their fulfillment. It is important, therefore, 
to try to interpret these figures in terms of the 
millions of people they represent and the mil- 
lions who benefit by the use of the services 
rendered by the Company and its Agents. The 
Metropolitan was serving 33,373,000 Life in- 


surance policyholders at the close of the year. 


The personal phases of Life insurance—for 
itis a highly personal business—are highlighted 
daily by dramatic instances. Sometimes they are 
so unusual as to give special emphasis to the 
part our business plays in the life of the United 
States and Canada. The following quotation 
from a letter from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder, requesting the return of a policy on 
which claim had been paid, tells with simple 
sincerity a moving story of a Life insurance 
policy, of the son’s relationship with his father, 
and of a sound process of economic and social 
education: 


“This policy . . . has for me possibly a 
greater sentimental value than it would have 
cash value .. . For you to understand this, you 
would have to know the years of close rela- 
tionship and confidence that existed between 
my father and me. When I was a small boy, 
he would take me with him to his safety de- 
posit vault ... Always he stressed to me the 
importance of his insurance policy, how this 
piece of paper would some day have a cash 
value that might tide the family over in an 
emergency ... Time has passed . . . but the 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper is 
constant in my thinking . . . | have always 
been told that business, especially Big Busi- 
ness, is hard and cold and rigid, but | know 
that this is not so, because business is made up 
of people. People with hearts and souls and 
loved ones, and people who have lost loved 
ones, and some who possibly think and feel 
the same way that | do.” 

We were, of course, pleased to grant this 
unusual request. 

The record sum of $924,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries during 


1951. This included payments of $141 ,000,000 on 
more than 1,250,000 claims (five times ten years 
ago) for Accident and Health and Disability 
benefits. A new high was also reached in Life 
insurance in force—$48,512,000,000, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000,000 over 1950. 


More people than ever were protected last 
year by Metropolitan Accident and Health in- 
surance. As the year closed, the Company had 
in force 3,270,000 policies or certificates pro- 
viding weekly indemnity for disability of 
$86,000,000 per week. Hospital, Surgical or 
Medical Expense benefits were provided by 
2,744,000 policies or certificates. 

Another significant development during the 
year was the introduction of Extended Medical 
Coverage through Group insurance to protect 
people against abnormal hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense that might exhaust a family’s 
entire savings. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR, 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS —DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds cer 
U.S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 


$2,289,608 948.99 
174.292.067.110 
67,686, 151.19 


$7,692,216,940.58 


requirements, 


interest, iS Necessary to i 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves . ae a ee 

This amount which ts determined in accordance with legal 
together with future premiums and reserve 


$9,284,635.384.00 


issure payment of all future policy 
Railroad . 600,924,947.28 benefits. 
rub \ 26,156.349.76 . os : e > 
Public Utility . _ * ¢ sd perapa dyin 49 ~~ Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company . 615,163,380.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous ; 3,012,453,404.33 Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
Bonds of the Company's housing develop- 


ment corporauion 


Stocks 


All but $16,499,331.67 are preferred or guaranteed. 


121,095,071.93 


and other payments, anc 
by beneficiaries and pol 


169.090.896.67 future years 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


i dividends left with the Company 
icvholders to be paid to them in 


170.404,842.55 


. cid oO % 9S) 14 . " 1 . vible 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate - « « « «  4,890,959,998.40 oe ees . payment in 1952 to those policyholders eligible 
On urban properties $1.745.033,573.75 to receive them 
On farms 145,926,.424.65 Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . . .. 48 734,247.68 
{ce j j $16.400.000.00 Claims in process of settlement and estimated claims that 
(after decrease by ; vent of $16,400,000 
Rea esate (after decrease | ——— a have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company 
o in the aggregate) P ‘ 299 649 990.00 
Housing projects and other real estate ac Other Policy Obligations i ee ee ee a 71.057,118.70 
quired for investment . $265,200,536.96 Including premiums received in advance and special reserves 
Properties for Company use 45.070.016.26 for mortality and morbidity fluctuations 
pertie Ise s @Le . . 2 
Acquired. in satisfaction of mortgage Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1952) . . . . . us, 43.269,.538.00 
debtedness (of which $3. 184.671.4849 , ve ; 
sn iat al ; 49 000,000.00 
nder contract of sale) 779,436.78 Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans y 
se - All Other Obligations »S 805,419.38 
Loans on Policies : a a 447,060,539.27 , tet telesavicte 
Made to policyholders on the security of their polici TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . $10.26*.069.930.3] 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS. 


NOT E— Asscls amounting to $513.92) 


the Annua! Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 


37.547. 38 


are $25,7 
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162.302,812.57 


149.471. 380.68 Special! Surplus Funds. 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 


40.183,625.90 TOTAL 
. $10,900,906, 184.07 TOTAL OBLIGATION 
26.32 are deposited with various public officials under the req 
‘Statutory Policy Reserves” are $9, 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
° : . . $103 883,000.00 
$28,953,253. 7¢ 


SURPLUS FUNDS .. . . + 632,836,253.76 


S AND SURPLUS FUNDS . 310,900,906, 184.07 


nrements of law or regulatory authority. In 
284,703,206.00, and “All Other Obligations” 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Medison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report 
to Policyholders for 1951. 
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The publication of the 57th An- 
mual Report of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Company covering the year 1951, 
furnishes ground for the renewed 
market interest in this important 
rail system. Despite the drop in 
net railway operating income 
from $81,213,346 in 1950 to $71,- 
613,110 in 1951, largely due to an 
increase of almost $10 billion in 
taxes, this rate of earnings to- 
gether with a favorable cash posi- 
tion assures safety of the com- 
pany’s dividend outlays. These 
payments in 1951 were slightly 
over $28 million, while surplus 
before dividends was above $73 
million. 


The current dividend policy of 
the company is likely to continue 
in view of the planned outlays of 
the company for new and im- 
proved facilities. According to 
F. G. Gurley, the Santa Fe Presi- 
dent, these planned capital expen- 
ditures will acquire an aggregate 
of $73 million, including approxi- 
mately $53 million for new freight 
cars ane Diesel locomotives or- 
Je largely to meet demands of 
ic ated national defense ac- 
The President also reported 
that. ior the present, the com- 
pat property is in good physi- 
a) dition and the basic econ- 
mH 1 Santa Fe territory con- 


generally sound. 
Gurley, though generally 
tic regarding Santa Fe’s 


Santa Fe 


prospects, forecasts a trend to 
lower net earnings unless the rail- 
roads’ request for increased freight 
rates, now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, recejves 
favorable consideration. He point- 
ed out that additional cost-of- 
living increases to employees, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1952, together with 
the 52% Federal Corporation in- 
come tax, are not likely to permit 
a large net return on rail opera- 
tions in the current year. He as- 
cribes Santa Fe’s ability to pro- 
duce net earnings during the last 
decade to: (1) substantial capital 
expenditures for improvements to 
the property and the adoption of 
new technologies to maintain a 
high degree of operating effi- 
ciency; (2) lowered interest 
charges through reduction and 
avoidance of debt; and (3) a sus- 
tained high volume of traffic. 


Regarding the discovery of ura- 
nium-bearing ores near Grants, 
New Mexico, some of which are 
on the lands which the Santa Fe 


Pacific Railroad Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, owns 
the mineral rights, Mr. Gurley 


reported that in October, 1951, a 
new wholly owned subsidiary, the 
Haystack Mountain Development 
Company, was formed for the pur- 
pose of mining ores on these lands. 
He stated that, although explora- 
tory work has produced varying 
results in tests in different loca- 


tions, sufficient commercial quan- 
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tities of ores are indicated to jus- 
tify mining operations. It is ex- 
pected that a processing mill will 
be in operation early in 1953, and 
the product, when mined, will be 
sold to the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. 

Mr. Gurley admits that Santa 
Fe’s title to some of the uranium 
deposits have been challenged, 
but states, “We have confidence 
in our title and anticipate the 
question will be cleared up satis- 
factorily.” 


L. J. Gable, Sr. With 
Stifel, Nicolaus Co. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Laurence J. 
Gable, Sr., has become associated 
with Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, 
Incorporated, 314 North Broad- 
way, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange, as Vice-President 
and Manager of the Mutual Funds 
Department. Kenneth L. Gable 
and L. John Gable have also 
joined the firm. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 
have also announced the opening 
of an office in the First National 
Bank Building, Moline, Illinois, 
under the direction of Calvin 
Ainsworth. Lloyd G. Ainsworth 
and A. E. Marwick are associated 
with the Moline branch. 


All were formerly with Taussig, 
Day & Co., Inc, 


Can You Topol This? 


A son, Clifford Myles, was born 
March 12 to Robert M. and D’Vera 
Topol at Doctors Hospital. Mr. 
Topol is Manager of the Industrial 
Stock Department of Greene and 
Company, 37 Wall Street, New 
York City. Irving Allen Greene 
is the proud grandpa. 
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the State of Maryland. 


Net Earnings from Sales were $504,916 
against $615,086 the previous year. 


Net Earnings per share amounted to 
$1.09 as compared with $1.33 in 1950. 


Dividends totaled $.70 per share. 


Summary of Annual Report 


° 

About Tilo e ¢ e Our Company is one of the larger organizations engaged in 
the manufacture and application of asphaltic and asbestos roofing and siding mate- 
rials designed for use on existing buildings. Sales are made through 56 branches 
located in nine New England and Middle Atlantic States. In addition we own and 
operate Glasfloss Division—engaged in the manufacture of glass fibre used in pipe 
wrap, air filters, and battery separators; Atlantic Asphalt & Asbestos, Inc.—special- 
izing in materials for new construction; and Stratford Credit Corporation—financers 
of our accounts receivable. 

Continuing improvements are being made in our products and operations through 
more efficient manufacturing equipment, product research and development of new 
sales methods and markets. During the past year TK-383—a new development in 
colored coating for siding—was introduced; and we expanded our operations into 


1951 Financial News 


Sales reached $10,364,901 as compared 
with $10,180,178 in 1950. 


4.59 to l, 


$9,089,253. 


A copy of the Annual Report, which includes the financial statements of the Company, 


may be obtained upon request. 


TILO ROOFING COMPANY, INC. 
A 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


On December 31, 1951, the ratio of Cur- 
rent Assets to Current Liabilities was 
based on $6,821,349 and 
$1,485,403 respectively. 


On the same date, Total Assets stood at 


Long term debt was reduced by $323,500 
during the year. 


i) 
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The Business Prospect Thru 1952 


markets have shown more weak- 
ness than strength in the past few 
weeks. This reflects many factors, 
including the Federal surplus. Un- 
certainties abroad, in international 
markets, have been important, and 
so has the lag in wholesale demand 
for many finished items. 

This weakness in speculative 
markets has in turn been a factor 
in the business trend. Any de- 
cline in futures prices, or even in 
security prices, creates doubts in 
the minds of many buyers, tends 
to slow down purchasing, and 
creates pressure on finished goods. 


(3) International Conditions: 
Western Europe is again in finan- 
cial and economic difficulties of a 
serious nature. In Great Britain, 
for example, new austerity plans 
are being announced. Common- 
wealth countries insist on a freer 
exchange for sterling, and a rigid 
limitation on British imports, par- 
ticularly from dollar areas, is 
being imposed. 

New financial and political crises 
have been developing in France. 
There have been 19 changes in the 
French Government since the lib- 
eration. It is questionable whether 
a new government will be strong 
enough to solve the problem of 
the franc. 


Economically and politically, 
the foreign situation is extremely 
hazardous, Early stability is not 
to be expected. 


(4) Wholesale Demand: New 
orders for most types of con- 
sumers’ goods showed an almost 
total collapse last spring and sum- 
mer. Since then there has been 
some improvement, although from 
a very low level. 

Most buyers, however, have pro- 
ceeded On an exceedingly cautious 
basis. For six months or more 
new orders as a whole have been 
held down by the fact that most 
businessmen were reducing their 
inventories. 

Consequently, the trend of new 
orders fOr consumers’ goods, 
whether hard lines or soft lines, 
have shown less than a seasonal 
improvement. Most people who 
sell goods have thus been dis- 
appointed by the trend, and this 
has increased the feeling of in- 
security and doubt. 


(5) Inventories: Consumers’ 
goods inventories have declined 
below last summer’s peak; but 
there are ample supplies in most 
areas. 

The strongest position generally 
is among retailers, where inven- 
tories and commitments are nor- 
mal, or below, in relation to sales. 

Clothing cutters in most cases 
have eliminated their excess fab- 
ric stocks, but are still operating 
cautiously in advance. 


Supplies of yarns and fabrics 
in the hands of yarn producers 
and mills are still above normal, 
particularly in relation to current 
sales. Converters also have some 
stock, particularly of staple fab- 
rics. 


In consumers’ durable goods, 
substantial inventory reductions 
have been accomplished and pro- 
duction has been curtailed. 


(6) Deflationary Federal Poli- 
cies: In some respects, govern- 
ment action has been deflationary. 


(a) Reduced buying of interna- 
tional commodities has caused 
declines in many markets. Price 
ceilings have also prevented some 
private buying that would other- 
wise have taken place. 


(b) The deflationary credit pol- 
icy has led to higher interest rates 
and a tightening of credit condi- 
tions. 


The rise in interest rates, and 
the tightening of credit, are new 
factors of almost a year’s standing. 
No further deflationary moves are 
regarded as necessary at this time. 


Why the Trend of Business in the 
Last 6 to 9 Months of the Year 
Should be More Encouraging 


It seems to me that the great 
wave of speculative buying fol- 
lowing the invasion of Korea, 
combined with the exceedingly 
rapid advance in prices, followed 
by a defense program which 
though huge took a long time in 
getting under way, provide a suf- 
ficient explanation for the recent 
setbacks. We are due for a re- 
covery. 

For a period of six to eight 
months after the invasion of 
Korea, production seemed unable 
in many cases to keep up with 
the great waves of consumer de- 
mand and retailers’ orders. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that production in most industries 
reached new peaks during that 
period, in terms of unit volume. 

When this merchandise appeared 
on the market in the spring of 
1951, at substantially higher 
prices, unit sales fell off drasti- 
cally. 

The period since then has been 
one of liquidation. Liquidation of 
prices, as some levels of trade 
took losses on speculatively pur- 
chased items and as raw material 
prices declined. Liquidation of 
inventories, as buyers all along 
cut new orders back almost to 
zero. 

On top of these developments, 
which were certainly ample to 
cause an “inventory recession” of 
substantial size, psychology had 
to withstand two major blows. 

(1) Peace negotiations in Ko- 
rea, which began last summer, 
allayed fears of a major war and 
created fears that the defense 
program would be cut back. 

(2) So many people had so un- 
reasonably expected shortages of 
durable goods to appear early in 
1951 that their disappointment 
was an important depressing in- 
fluence. They had been buying 
heavily, at rising prices, but there 
were still ample supplies around, 
and in most cases prices in the 
second and third quarters of 1951 
were declining rather sharply. 
Special sales and promotions were 
so numerous and so frequent that 
the public got completely out of 
the habit of buying at “regular” 
prices. 

Reasons for expecting a steadily 
improving trend of business from 
the second quarter on are the same 
which led me to this conclusion 
originally, when we were sending 
out our regular year-end reports 
to our many clients. 


(1) Disposable Income: The 
trend of disposable income is still 
upward. 

Despite temporary unemploy- 
ment in a few industrial areas, 
wages and salaries are still ad- 
vancing more rapidly than taxes 
are being increased. 

Despite the recent weakness in 
some agricultural commodities, 
the farmer’s position is improving 
steadily. 

Even middle class people, with 
relatively fixed incomes, are bet- 
ter able now than they were a 
year ago to meet their living ex- 
penses, and will probably con- 
sume more in units. 

Finally, the public as a whole 
will probably spend a little more, 
and save a little less, in 1952 than 
in 1951, when it was compensat- 
ing for overbuying in the second 
half of 1950. 


(2) Unit Volume at Retail: Unit 
volume at retail should show an 
advance for the year as a whole. 

(a) In nearly all the soft lines 
departments, unit volume will be 
greater than in 1951; and 

(b) Any decline in unit volume 
of major appliances and other 
metal items will occur only if 
there is a shortage of supply, and 
will be less than the decline in 





production. There will be a fur- 
ther liquidation of inventories. 

(3) Supply-Demand Balance: 
At present, production of most 
items is lower than corresponding 
unit volume at retail. Meanwhile, 
inventory liquidation has already 
made marked progress, and this 
ratio of unit production to unit 
sales will have to shift upward in 
favor of production as the year 
progresses. 

Many industries that last year 
made a less than seasonal show- 
ing, this year will make a better 
than seasonal showing during the 
last six to nine months of this 
year. 

(4) Wage Rates: Further gains 


Central Power & Light 
31/.% Bonds Offered 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. headed 
a group of investment dealers, 
who on March 14 publicly offered 
$10,000,000 of Central Power & 
Light Co. first mortgage bonds, 
series D 342%, due March 1, 1982, 
at 102.44% and accrued interest 
to yield approximately 3.37%. The 
group was awarded the bonds on 
March 11 on a bid of 101.80%. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be applied principally 
to the company’s construction pro- 
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and 1953 is estimated to require 
about $34,000,000. 

Central Power & Light Co. sup- 
plies electricity in 42 counties in 
South Texas. It is also engaged in 
the ice business. In 1951 about 
91.4% of operating revenues was 
derived from the sale of electricity 
and the remainder from the sale 
of ice. Among the principal cities 
served are Corpus Christi and 
Laredo. 


Joins Francis I. du Pont 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—John 
T. Raggio is now affiliated with 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 317 


King Merritt Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHronicie) 


BENICIA, Calif. — Walter A. 


' 
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Joins John C. Kinnard 


(Special to Tue Financia Curoniciz) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Artbur 


Flanagan is now affiliated with L. Brand is with John C. Kinnard 


King Merritt & Company. 


William S. Sagar 


William S. Sagar, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 


& Co., 71 Baker Arcade. 


R. J. Steichen Adds 


(Special to Tue FrinancraL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Gust J. 


passed away suddenly at the age Parent is now with R. J. Steichem 
of 59. & Co., Roanoke Building. 


Stockbridge Corp. 
Stockbridge Corp. is engaging in 


Charles L. Maggio, Inc. 
Charles L. Maggio, Inc., is cn=- 


a securities business from offices gaging in the securities busincss 
at 20 Exchange Place, New York from offices at 120 Broadway, 


gram which for the two years 1952 Montgomery Street. City. New York City. 


in wage rates can be expected. 
As the labor market becomes tight 
later in the year, increases gained 
by mass production unions this 
spring will be followed by wage 
increases for less highly organized 
industries before the year is over. 


(5) Cash Spending for Defense: 
Cash spending for defense will 
continue to rise throughout the 
year and into 1953. 

This increase will not be quite 
as rapid as was originally plan- 
med, when the defense program 
was first scheduled. However, it 
will last much longer, and it will 
be ample in size to spark a high 
and rising level of employment 
and business activity in the sec- 
ond half of the year. 


(6) Expenditures for New Plant 
and Equipment: Such spending is 
a tremendously important eco- 
nomic force. Every dollar spent 
for new plant and equipment pro- 
vides a _ substantial volume of 
“secondary” employment and pay- 
rolls in the handling and trans- 
portation of heavy materials, or 
in the intricate and highly paid 
processes of machinery manufac- 
ture. 


Such spending reached a very 
high level in 1951. Contrary to 
the fears of some observers last 
summer that there would be a 
sharp decline in the second half of 
1952, present plans call for a fur- 
ther increase, even above last 
year’s level. 

It seems likely also that the 














GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 





GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . . . .... $ 3,824,513.606 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds . 
Other Bonds. . 
North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation Stock . 


$20.861,520.07 
17,206,734.92 


8,367,412.18 





NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . . . 2. . . . $ 2,072,485.89 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds . $9,391,605.91 
Other Bonds. . 8,8 10,780.62 
Preferred Stocks. . . 3,225,300.00 








. Common Stocks . . . 2,510,885.00 
government will loosen up on its Other Preferred Stocks —_ 3,158, 700.00 Tee, cw ee es) Se 
policy of granting Certificates of Other Common Stocks _11,319,102.94 Balances due from Ceding Companies 
Necessity, which allow rapid de- sic yi ee eee es eee (not over 90 days due) . 1,989,989 .02 
preciation. About a year ago these Balances due from Ceding Companies Accrued knterest » fs oN os 106,514.66 
policies were tightened up. Since (not over 90 days due) 33.659.78 Cuties Adiedeted Meso °257.198.36 \ 
then, however, a substantial] vol- 2 993 797.53 ther Admittec eeetea 2 sw wc eee ee as . 
ume of CN projects has been Accrued Interest iS el le ————  — Total Admitted Assets . 2... . $27,500,759.46 
completed. Processing of the big Total Admitted Assets . . . . . . $64,995,371.38 
backlog of further requests will - 
probably proceed more rapidly. LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
si . ‘Jaims and Claim E . $ 2,708,052.00 
Conclusions Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . $27,917,784.00 Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses sf ) 


You all know the story, I am 
sure, of the old minister who ad- 
vised the young one, first to tell 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $,830,015.00 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 








Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 


14,964,298.00 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 








ofa ree ® ace anc Other Liabilities . eae 1 136,314.02 
his congregation what he was Other Liabilities . Ah gE 3,855,305.47 Capital . $1,300,000.00 
going to tell them, then to tell Capital . $ 5,000,000.00 : » (95 

inish j . 9 2909 966 ¢ Surplus . ea ee 7,092 ,095.44 
them, then to finish up by telling Surplus . 19,392 ,266.91 Policyhold 8,392,095.44 
them again what he had just told Surplus to Policyholders 24,392,266.9| SUNG OO CURAFRED «ess at 
them. Total $64.995,371.38 os 6 os 6 6 6 6 68 oe eS $27,500,759.46 

I won't follow this bad advice, eave es @& “h os « wa me © . 7 ’ ° 


and try to sum up in two minutes 
what I have taken a half hour to 
say. Just allow me to repeat one 
thing: 

You should not be surprised that 
business has continued bad well 
into the first quarter of this year. 
There were good sound reasons 
for believing that it would. 

I believe I can see good sound 
reasons why there will be an im- 
provement in business, beginning 
sometime in the second quarter 
and extending through the rest of 
the year. These reasons I have 
tried to explain to you, in the 
hope that they will encourage you 
now, in what is admittedly a very 
bad period in many industries, 
and that they will stimulate you 
in your every day work. 

It is very discouraging to keep 
on doing your best, day after day, 
and still have things go against 
you. It gets you down, and I ex- 
pect a lot of you ladies have had 
this experience in the last few 
months. So let me advise you— 
just dig in and keep punching. 
Keep your chins up, for we are 
close to a turn for the better. 





Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. If bonds and stocks owned (other than stocks 
of affiliates) were valued at December 31, 1951 market quo- 
tations, Surplus to Policyholders would be $24,129,315.84. 

Securities carried at $5,860,697.30 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 





Casualty ° 
Surety 


Fidelity 





Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. If bonds and stocks owned were valued at 
December 31, 1951 market quotations, Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $8,163,197.49. 

Securities carried at $544,138.32 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


Fire ° Inland Marine 


Ocean Marine 
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Continued from page 7 


Safeguarding 


Our Money’s 


Purchasing Power 


serve banks is owned by member 
banks, the status of the stockhold- 
ers has been so circumscribed by 
law and custom that the owner- 
ship of stock represents in effect a 
compulsory contribution to the 
capital of the Federal Reserve 
banks rather than ownership in 
its customary connotation. 

Independence of a central bank 
from the government is a more 
difficult, complex, and controver- 
sial problem. 

Taken literally the phrase in- 
dependence of a central bank from 
the government is a contradiction 
in terms. In a modern economy 
the central bank is and must be a 
part of the government and con- 
sequently cannot be independent 
of it. What it should be inde- 
pendent of is party politics and 
the fiscal authority. This author- 
ity, in this country the Treasury, 
while it is aware of the dangers 
of inflation and deflation and de- 
sirous of avoiding them, has dif- 
ferent direct responsibilities, dif- 
‘erent institutional traditions, and 
jifferent daily problems from 
shose with which the Federal Re- 
serve System has to deal. For one 
‘hing, it is the largest borrower 
and as such should not have the 
power to determine the rate of in- 
rerest. Federal Reserve influence 
3n money rates should be guided 
vy the needs of the economy for 
tighter or easier credit conditions; 
ind the Treasury should so price 
ts issues as to assure their accept- 
bility to investors. 

Question is sometimes raised 
why the Treasury, which repre- 

'. ‘\e sovereign power of the 
should pay interest at all 
borrowings rather than 

uthority to print money to 
tent it requires it, or, in 
odern terms, borrow with- 
st at the Federal Reserve. 
This is a basic question and one 
to which history throughout the 
world has given a conclusive an- 
swer; namely, that such a course 
is ruinous to the country that 
adopts it. In many countries 
money was originally issued by 
Treasuries, but as the result of 
disastrous experiences this power 
was transferred to central banks. 
They too are a part of the govern- 
ment, but they are removed from 
direct concern about government 
expenditures and from the desire 
to keep down the interest cost of 
the public debt. The need for the 
Treasury to enter the market as 
a borrower with no advantage 
over other borrowers, other than 
the greater invulnerability of its 
credit, appears to be a necessary 
restraint against unnecessary 
spending. It protects the Treasury 
against political pressure — for 
government bounties are always 
popular with those who receive 
them, while taxes are never liked 
—and it protects the country from 
unrestrained government extrav- 
agance. The requirement that 
the Treasury pay interest when 
it borrows is also appropriate to 
an economic system in which 
terms on which business is done, 
prices and interest rates, are de- 
termined in the market. It is 
not too much to say that costless 
and uninhibited borrowing by the 
Government on a large scale is 
inconsistent with the maintenance 
of free enterprise and a market 
economy. Fortunately there is 
no serious pressure for such a dis- 
astrous course of action. It needs 
to be mentioned, however, be- 
cause it is the logical end point 
of the advocacy of continuous 
artificially maintained low inter- 
est rates on Government bonds. 


Should Federal Reserve Support 
Treasury Bonds? 

More serious is the question of 

the extent to which the Federal 


Reserve should support Treasury 
issues in the market. On this point 
the burden of opinion is that such 
intercession in the market should 
be limited to the degree required 
for maintenance of orderly con- 
ditions. In view of the size of the 
public debt and its dominant posi- 
tion in the capital market, such an 
objective of Federal Reserve in- 
tervention is in harmony with the 
System’s general obligation to 
maintain economic and financial 
stability and for that purpose to 
protect the value of the dollar. To 
go beyond that would not be con- 
sistent with a proper discharge of 
the System’s primary responsibili- 
ities. 

Strictly speaking, there is 
nothing in the law to authorize the 
Federal Reserve System to buy 
government securities for the pur- 
pose of maintaining them at par 
or at any stated level. The law 
says that such purchases (and 
sales) shall be governed with a 
view to accommodating commerce 
and business and with regard to 


their bearing upon the general 
credit situation of the country. 


Only to the extent that develop- 
ments in the government security 
market threaten to result in credit 
conditions harmful to the economy 
as a whole is the Federal Reserve 
obliged, indeed authorized, to use 
open-market operations to count- 
eract such developments. 


That the Federal Reserve must 
be free from domination by the 
Treasury is, therefore, clear. As a 
matter of law the Treasury has no 
say in determining Federal Re- 
serve policies. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is not a member of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System nor of 
the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee, which are the policy-making 
bodies of the System. Whatever 
influence the Treasury has on 
Federal Reserve policies is extra- 
legal. It arises from the newness 
of the problems created by the 
enormous size of the public debt. 
In view of this debt and its im- 
portance in our financial struc- 
ture, consultation and cooperation 
between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve is essential, but 
it should be cooperation between 
two public bodies of equal status, 
dedicated to the same _ general 
purpose—economic stability—but 
having direct responsibility for 
different phases of public service. 
Neither agency should dominate 
the other. 


That the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should be free from party 
politics would not be denied. To 
have money created or destroyed 
for the purpose of gaining a polit- 
ical advantage would obviously be 
contrary to the public interest. 
That the Federal Reserve, as the 
guardian of the value of the dol- 
lar, must be free from partisan 
considerations and influences is 
recognized in the Federal Reserve 
Act. It provides that members of 
the Board shall serve for 14 year 
terms, that these terms shall be 
so staggered as to have the terms 
of not more than two members 
expire every two years. A mem- 
ber serving a full term will be in 
office for three and one-half Pres- 
idential terms. Appointment of 
members for party political rea- 
sons, however, cannot be entirely 
prevented by law. Insistence by 
the public that appointees must 
be men of high caliber, capable of 
handling the technical work re- 
quired of them is the only feasi- 
ble safeguard. Such insistence 
would be heeded by the President 
who nominates the members and 
by the Senate which confirms the 
nominations. Reduction in the 
number of members and increase 
in the power and responsibility of 
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the Chairman might contribute to 


this end. But public understand- 
ing of the duties of the System 
and confidence in its integrity, 


courage, and competence would 
provide the only solid assurance 
of proper selections. To a consid- 
erable extent public insistence on 
freedom for the System from 
party politics has been achieved. 
Further progress in this direction, 
however, is desirable. 


Should Federal Reserve Take 
Orders from President? 

A more delicate and controver- 
sial problem is the extent to which 
the Federal Reserve Board should 
take orders from the President, 
who appoints it, has power to re- 
move its members for cause, and 
has general responsibility, under 
the law. for the conduct of all 
parts of the Government. Com- 
plete independence from the Ex- 
ecutive is not feasible. It is an 
abstract concept. If the Federal 
teserve, for example, should pur- 
sue a rigid deflationary policy 
at a time when the administration 
is struggling with a depression the 
actions of the Federal Reserve 
could go a long way toward frus- 


trating national policy. This 
would be intolerable. 
Also, when there is a serious 


disagreement between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve and 
all attempts at reaching an accord 
fail, there is no authority to ar- 
bitrate the differences, except the 
President, and ultimately the pub- 
lic. This gives rise to difficulties. 
In the first place the President is 
not likely to be competent on the 
basis of training and experience 


to arbitrate such an issue, and, 
secondly, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as a member of the 


Cabinet, is likely to have more 
prestige than the Chairman of the 
Board, and to have freer and more 
informal access to the President. 
Increasing the rank and prestige 
of the Chairman would be a step 
in the direction of overcoming 
this handicap. But the problem 
cannot be solved by changes in 
machinery. The road toward a so- 
lution lies in education, first, of 
the Board itself, which must have 
a firm grasp of the nature of its 
own responsibilities; second, of the 
rest of the Administration which 
must recognize the importance of 
having the protectors of the dol- 
lar free from pressure to sacri- 
fice its stability to the fiscal pref- 
erences of the Treasury; thirdly, 
by Congress; and, finally, and 
most important of all, by the pub- 
lic. It is encouraging that, with- 
out understanding the technical 
processes involved, the public has 
an instinct about the kind of ac- 
tion by the Federal Reserve that 
is likely to be against the general 
interest. Under our system of gov- 
ernment the public can make it- 
self heard and respected. If it 
were clearly understood that the 
conflict, stripped of all details and 
technicalities, is between bond- 
holders, on the one side, and 
householders, and more particular- 
ly housewives, on the other, one 
would not need a Gallup poll to 
know how the majority would 
vote. A rise in living costs is of 
far greater concern to the people 
than any possible rise in interest 
rates or decline in the prices of 
marketable government bonds. 
This is particularly true because 
the average person’s bond, the 
saving bond, is not subject to price 
changes: its redemption value at 
any time is printed on the bond. 
In its controversy with the Treas- 
ury last spring, the Board received 
the support of the people. An ac- 
cord was achieved which has en- 
abled the Federal Reserve to pur- 
sue sound policies and_ still 
maintain its cooperative relation- 
ship with the Treasury. 


Federal Reserve and Congress 


Another phase of the problem is 
the relationship of the Federal 
Reserve System to Congress. It 
has been said that the Federal Re- 


serve is responsible directly to 
Congress, not to the Executive. 
There is not much concrete basis 
for this statement in the law. It 
has been invoked in part as a 
gambit against administrative in- 
terference with Federal Reserve 
policy. But in practice there can 
be no special relationship between 
one particular branch of the Ad- 
ministration and Congress. Con- 
gress is a large body, necessarily 
slow moving, which is not equip- 
ped to make current operating or 
policy decisions. When it attempts 
to do so, as it did in the summer 
of 1951 in connection with terms 
of instalment credit and construc- 
tion loans, it is a lamentable oc- 
currence, contrary to the spirit of 
efficient administration and to 
adequate discretion necessary for 
responsible executive action. Con- 
gress writes the laws, which are 
the basic charters for executive 
agencies, it keeps informed about 
the activities of these agencies, has 
the power to hold them account- 
able for their actions, and can 
change the laws when any part of 
the governmental machinery fails 
to work in the public interest. But 
Congress is not adapted to more 
detailed regulation. This it must 
delegate to other agencies. 
Although there is general agree- 
ment that Congress should not at- 
tempt the impossible task of de- 
tailed control of Federal policies, 
many students of the subject be- 
lieve that Congress should enact a 
mandate to the Federal Reserve 
authorities to serve as a general 
guiding principle in determining 
their policy. The System’s per- 
formance could then be appraised 
with reference to the mandate. 
A good case can be made out for 
this. But it is not easy to formu- 
late such a mandate. Where such 
mandates have been incorporated 
into central banking statutes in 
foreign countries, they do not ap- 
pear to have influenced central 
bank action. A mandate, further- 
more, is likely to reflect the cur- 
rent thinking of its framers, who 
in turn are under the influence of 
current and usually transitory 
conditions. There is the danger of 
building into law the current er- 
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rors of legislators and their ad- 
visers. It seems wiser to leave the 
objectives vague and to have their 
interpretation be flexible and re- 
flect the evolution of understand- 
ing as well as changes in empha- 
sis arising from changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. Properly inter- 
preted the language of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, which prescribes 


that Federal Reserve policies 
should accommodate commerce 
and business, can serve this pur- 


pose as well as any otner combi- 
nation of words. 


Conclusion 


From whatever point of view 
the problem of central bank in- 
dependence is considered, the 
conclusion is that its essence is 
that the central bank should be 
free from all intluences that would 
hinder performance or its func- 
tions in the public interest. This 
cannot be entirely accomplished 


by modifications in existing ma- 
chinery or by interpretations of 
existing legal provisions. The test 
is service to the public interest 
which must be based on broad un- 
derstanding of the issues involved 
—backed by public support. Such 
support is decisive for the Federal 
Reserve, for the Executive, and 
for Congress. With it. broad- 
gauged policies to sateguard the 
dollar can be successfully pursued; 
without it they are bound to be 
abandoned or to fail to accomplish 
their purpose. 

It is to be hoped andi expected 
that the current hearings before 
the Patman committee and the 
answers submitted to its exhaus- 
tive questionnaires wiil contrib- 
ute to better understanding in 
Congress and outside or the issues 
involved in the controversy and 
to public insistence and support 
for Federal Reserve efforts to 
safeguard the value cf the dollar. 
It is a matter of vital importance 
to the people of this country. It 
is the most important domestic 
issue that confronts them. Will 
the value of our earnings and our 
savings be maintained or will we 
have inflation and see the buying 
power of our money diminish day 
by day? 


The Dollar Shortage Persists! 


1952, and if that is the case, import 
permits probably will be confined 
to essentials. 

At the moment, the prospects of 
the availability of a sizable amount 
of dollars in the Middle East area 
countries are rather remote. The 
supply of dollar exchange avail- 
able in Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, and the North Af- 
rican countries, is limited, and in 
addition, several of the countries 
mentioned are in serious political 
difficulties. Iran could have been 
a substantial market, but unfor- 
tunately the flow of Iranian oil to 
world markets has been disrupted 
and little dollar exchange is avail- 
able at this time. 


The nationalistic tendencies 
which are so evident in the Middle 
East also have extended to the 
Far East, until at present war or 
the threat of war by Russian-in- 
spired minorities has eliminated 
some of our markets and has seri- 
ously curtailed business in others. 
Export volume at this time is con- 
fined largely to India, Japan and 
the Philippines, but all three coun- 
tries find themselves faced with 
dollar exchange shortages. 


India’s main problem is the lack 
of food for its rapidly expanding 
population. It is estimated that 
India will be compelled to import 
about 5 million tons of grain in 
1952 to avert famine, and this 
naturally will create a substantial 
drain on the country’s foreign ex- 
change resources. The volume and 
type of imports, as well as ex- 
change operations, are under strict 
governmental control, and while 
our exports to India are likely to 


continue jn fairly substantial vol- 


ume, the situation should be 
watched carefully if sales on a 
credit basis are contemplated. 


Japan will have a 
difficult problems to c 
in the future. Since the end of 
World War II, our dollar aid to 
Japan has amounted ‘o approxi- 
mately $2 billion, and that amount 


\umber of 
tend with 


is being supplemented substan- 
tial U. S. dollar expenditures in 
Japan for military requirements 
resulting from the Korean War. 
The economy of Japan is similar 
to that of England, in that it de- 


pends to a great extent on export 


trade, and a good part of her es- 
sential purchases of raw material 
for fabrication must made in 
the hard-currency area. Japan’s 
imports from the United States 


have vastly exceeded her exports 
to us, and as direct dollar aid was 
terminated in the middle of last 
year, the present imbalance would 
become more critical snould Mos- 
cow decide to end the Korean 
War. The short-range possibilities 
for exports from the United States 
appear favorable, but the situa- 
tion should be reviewed periodi- 
cally, as most signs 2oint to a 
growing shortage of aollar ex- 
change. 

The Philippines have important 
basic products for export, and 
with a tightening of import con- 
trols in July, 1951, there are some 
signs of a general improvement 
in conditions. However, the most 
recent figures show a decline in 
dollar exchange reserves, and in 
order to conserve exchange it is 
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likely that import permits will be 
confined to essentials. 

We have had a fair amount of 
exports to Indonesia, but the Min- 
ister of Finance recently an- 
nounced that there would be a 
drastic reduction of imports from 
the dollar area, and luxury items 
were mentioned speciticially. 


More Exports to Western 
Hemisphere 
Sales of our products to coun- 
tries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere have increased within re- 
cent years, and it appears likely 


that a good part of our normal 
commercia! exports in 1952 will 
move to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico. and the more im- 
portant countries of South Amer- 
ica. With regard to the latter, 
little direct aid in the form of 


gifts has been extended by Wash- 
ington, anc to a great extent the 
noticeable increase in dollar ex- 
change availabilities was brought 
about by marked advances in the 
prices paic by us for raw mate- 
rials and toodstuffs, the demand 
for which was greatly stimulated 
by the Korean War. Another ad- 
ditional factor was the influx of 
American capital into the area for 


investment and other purposes. 
The extent of our future invest- 
ment of collar funds in South 


American projects depends on the 
general attitude of each govern- 
ment towards investments from 
abroad anc to the consideration 
given to the return of profits on 
investment. Notwithstanding the 
recognizec necessity of outside in- 
vestment ‘or the development of 
agriculture. industry, power, trans- 
portation. and communication, the 
attitude of some countries has not 
been too sympathetic towards for- 
eign investments, and therefore an 


uninterrupted flow of dollar in- 
come of this nature cannot be 
counted o: Unless we extend 
governmer: aid to the South 
American countries, our export 
volume will depend almost wholly 
On the amcunt of dollars created 
by us through our imports from 
the area When all factors are 
considerec. it seems apparent that 
we shal] some time continue 


to purchase in the Latin American 
area in sucstantial quantities and 
at relatively high price levels, 
thus creating the large amount of 
dollar exchange necessary to pay 
for a sustained volume of exports. 

The Latir American market can- 
not be trezted as a whole, and in- 
dividual country conditions within 
the area rust be examined regu- 
larly. So~e markets are over- 
stocked in certain lines, local credit 
is tight. and the tendency exists 
in some countries to grant import 
permits fay in excess of dollar ex- 
change avéilabilities. 


The many intangible factors in- 
volved in world conditions lead 
one to the conclusion that no defi- 
nite pattern can be set for the fu- 
ture of Our export trade. While 


export sales volume of some man- 
ufacturers May remain steady or 
increase as compared with previ- 
Ous years. quite the contrary may 


be true for others, particularly if 
their procucts are in the non- 
essential category Or are subject 
to a cut-tack in production for 
civilian consumption. Judged ei- 
ther on the basis of unbalanced 
budgets cr inability to operate 


without financial assistance from 
outside sources, it is evident that 
many countries of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, are liv- 
ing beyond their means, and it 
therefore tehooves us to continue 
to check foreign credit risks care- 
fully and to make sales on a credit 
basis only in those countries which 


have an acequate supply of dollar 
exchange. 
With Stone & Webster 
(Spec: THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON. Mass.—Lloyd K. Sil- 
vernail is with Stone & Webster 
Securities Corporation, 49 Federal 
Street. 
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Compensation and _ Incentives 
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European Economics—Published 
every two weeks—Overseas Eco- 
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How the Republicans Can Win 
In 1952—B. A. Javits—Henry Holt 
and Company, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y.—cloth 
—$2.50. 


How to Improve Engineering- 
Management Communications 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers, 1121 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
paper—$2.00 (for members of the 
Society $1.00 per copy). 





Impact of Budgets on People— 
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Loyalty in a Democracy—Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y.—paper—25c. 


United States Government Bond 
Market Analysis—Leroy M. Piser 
—New York Institute of Finance, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, 
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With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LINCOLN, Neb.—A. Ward Kil- 
gore has joined the staff of Wad- 
dell & Reed, Inc., Continental Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
AKRON, Ohio—Ralph C. Tipton 
is now affiliated with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. 
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With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Fiwancrat CuHronicie) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—John A. Ladd, 
Jr. has been added to the staff of 


Waddell & Reed, Inc., 7 North 
Brentwood Boulevard, Clayton, 


Mo. 


Waddell & Reed Add 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—James H. 
Thoburn has become connected 
with Waddell & Reed, Inc., 1012 
Baltimore Avenue. 


With Collin, Norton 


(Special to Tue FInaNcraAL CHRONICLE) 

TOLEDO, Ohio—Albert Daman 
III is now with Collin, Norton & 
Co., 506 Madison Avenue, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. 


General Time reports 
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1950. Mounting costs, higher taxes, 
and conversion to defense production 
with a low profit margin accounted 
for lower net income of $2,540,986 
compared with $3,806,472 the year 
before. Earnings per common share 
amounted to $5.48. 


Markets 


Total export sales of timepieces 
throughout the world reached a 
new high because of operation of 
factories in Scotland, Australia and 
Brazil, which have held and 
strengthened our sales in markets 
otherwise closed to the United States 
and Canada. In this country some 
reduction in civilian goods output 
was necessitated by defense require- 
ments, and some of our leading 
products are still on allocation. 


Products 


During the year General Time 
introduced several new alarm clocks, 
new recording instruments, timing 
devices used as components in 
military projects and several indus- 
trial timers. The Seth Thomas 
division expanded its importation 

of attractive foreign made clocks. 
Seth Thomas also entered the watch 
field through the importation of fine 
jeweled wrist watch movements. 


Defense Work 


The company now has approximately 
$16,000,000 in defense orders and 
contracts on its books, over 90% 

of which are prime contracts. 


New Developments 


The company’s plants are busy and 
generally working to capacity. With 
expanded activities by our Engineer- 
ing and Research departments, 
General Time expects to make 
further substantial progress on 
civilian developments for the future. 
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Max Barysh Is 
On Vacation 





Max Barysh 


Max Barysh of Ernst & Co., 
New York City, and Mrs. Barysh 
have left for a vacation at Miam! 


Beach, Fla. Mr. Barysh is due 
back at his desk about April 10. 
Needless to say, his trusty golf 


clubs accompanied him also. 


Sheehan, McCoy & 
Willard Is Formed 


BOSTON, Mass. — Announce- 
ment has been made of the for- 
mation of Sheehan, McCoy & 
Willard with offices at 30 Federal 
Street, to underwrite and distrib- 
ute bonds and stocks and to carry 
on a general investment business. 

Members of the firm are Daniel 
M. Sheehan, Jr., William D. Mc- 
Coy, and Alvin Willard. Mr. Shee- 
han was formerly President of 
Walter J. Connolly & Co., Inc., 
with which Mr. Willard was also 
associated. 


Two With Quail Co. 


(Special to Tae FINancriaL CHRONICLE) 

DAVENPORT, lowa—Harold V. 
Balzer and Mrs. Edna A. McKown 
have joined the staff of Quail & 
Co., Davenport Bank Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


With Blair, Rollins 


(Special to THe FINaNcrAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Edward Fitz- 
gerald has become affiliated with 
Blair, Rollins & Co. Incorporated, 
50 State Street, 


Rejoins Raymond Staff 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Sylvester C. 
Perry has rejoined the staff of 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street. 
Mr. Perry was recently with Wal- 
tec J. Connolly & Co., Inc. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government market has taken the March income tax 
payments very much as a matter of course and this most likely 
sets a pattern that can be expected to be followed on future tax 
periods. What was considered at one time to be a difficult situa- 
tion to contend with, turned out to be nothing more than a very 
quiet affair. There was too much publicity about what might 
happen in the money markets to have it take place. The powers 
that be had this one well in hand. 

The short market, despite the pressure of the tax period, has 
behaved very well with rates being kept well within the limits 
that were looked for by most of the experts. Federal gave some 
help here and there but this assistance was not more than just for 
stabilization purposes. 

The long market, despite its thinness, has been maintaining 
a favorable tone, with buyers and sellers evidently pretty much in 
balance as far as these issues are concerned. The British action in 
adopting higher interest rates to fight inflation, and especially the 
sharp rise in the discount rate, has had no effect on the govern- 
ment market and is not expected to have any in the future. We 
apparently are well insulated against the British development. 


Market Moves in Stride 

Volume and activity in the government market as a whole, has 
picked up moderately, even though the bulk of the increase can 
be attributed to greater moving in and out of the short-term 
obligations. The income tax period, as was expected, brought with 
it considerable switching in the near-term securities. There were 
instances in which bills and certificates had to be disposed of in 
order to make income tax payments. There were cases, however, 
where short-term securities, which had been earmarked for March 
income tax purposes, did not have to be liquidated. There were 
likewise a few surprise packages in the picture, where corpora- 
tions, not only met income tax payments without liquidating near- 
term Treasuries, but turned out to be buyers of these obligations. 
Thus, the tension of the Ides of March appears to have been taken 
care of without casualties. To be sure, Federal did get into the 
situation in order to relieve strains and stresses here and there, 
but this was so mild it was hardly noticeable. The Central Banks 
did the job this time as it should be done, which seems to indicate 
future income tax periods will be taken in stride as they have 
been so many times in the past. 


Long-Term Market Acting Well 


All the talk and rumors of financing that will come in the 
future and which is supposed to be set to carry a higher coupon 
rate and a long maturity, has had no appreciable influence upon 
the outstanding marketable obligations. As a matter of interest, it 
seems as though the balance in the longer market is just about as 
good now as it has been in a long time. The market, although still 
very much on the thin side, is not without interested buyers and 
sellers. However, it has not been too easy to get buyers and sellers 
together because there seems to be a rather noticeable absence of 
supply of the higher income issues in the market. Dealers have 
been able to bring out a few bonds through switches, but in most 
instance the owners have turned down the suggested swaps even 
though they appear to be favorable. There seems to be no great 
desire now to sell bonds and take losses that have to be charged 
against surplus or other such ear-marked funds. 


On the other hand, the buyers have in some cases shown more 
ofa desire to step up prices slightly in order to get the needed 
merchandise. This has been made necessary because the wanted 


bonds evidently will not come at lower quotations. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that these buy and sell operations do not 
invoive large amourts of Treasury securities: It is believed bonds 
would find a way of getting into the market if there should be a 
branching out of the demand. This is not the case yet, even though 
there have been reports of real investment buying. 


Savings Banks as Market Factor 


Savings banks have been mainly on the sell side of the market, 
although this liquidation has not been nearly as sizable as had 
been expected in some quarters. This selling has been spotty, and 
largely when prices have been at levels that appealed to the sellers. 
There has been no pressure from this liquidation because it does 
not have to be done at any particular time. So much for the sell 
side of the picture. On the buy side these institutions have been 
very noticeable because of their absence. However, recently there 
have been acquisitions of long governments by savings banks, not 
in large amounts but sizable enough to make an impression upon 
things. The big question is will this continue? 

Commercial banks have been a bit more active in the higher 
income obligations, with the new 2% % and the September 1967/72’s 
the favorite ones. Institutions in the South, Southwest and the 
Far West have been the principal buyers of these issues. 





Matthew McCabe With A.C. Heilman Joins 








Singer, Bean & Mackie 


Matthew J. McCabe has become 
associated with Singer, Bean & 
Mackie, Inc., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City. Mr. McCabe has 
been in the “Street” for 22 years, 
recently with J. W. Gould & Co., 
Inc. He specializes in trading 


public utility and industrial issues. 


Hill Richards & Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Andrew 
C. Heilman has become associated 
with Hill Richards & Co., 621 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. Mr. Heil- 
man was formerly an officer of 
William R. Staats Co. Incorpo- 
rated. 
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Objectives of Treasury in Fiscal 
Policy and Debt Management 


are: (a) countering any pro- 
nounced inflationary or deflation- 
ary pressures; (b) providing se- 
curities to meet the current needs 
of various investor groups; and 
(c) maintaining a sound market 
for United States Government se- 
curities. These objectives are the 
guides which we use in arriving 
at policies which are appropriate 
to current economic conditions. 

The difficulties of this proce- 
dure in practice, however, and 
the many balanced judgments 
which are involved, could not be 
better illustrated than by our pres- 
ent situation. As I have stated, 
we may have to borrow as much 
as $10 billion in new money from 
the public before the end of this 
calendar year; and it is generally 
agreed that these funds should be 
obtained to the greatest extent 
possible outside of the commercial 
banking system. From this point 
forward, however, we must pro- 
ceed on the basis of a careful 
analysis of the many conflicting 
factors in the immediate outlook. 
There is no single, simple ap- 
proach which will solve the entire 
problem for us. 

To begin with, we must be con- 
stantly watchful with respect to 
the development of inflationary 
or deflationary tendencies. There 
appears to be a lull, at present, 
in inflationary pressures; but it 
would be imprudent to give less 
than full weight to the inflation- 


ary implications of our large 
defense program and of the defi- 
cit financing operations which 
will have to be undertaken in 
connection with it. For some time 
to come, defense production will 
draw heavily on our physical re- 
sources: and the existence of a 
significant deficit will add to the 


supply of funds available for 
spending or saving. 
In the second place, we must 


take account of the fact that our 
present borrowing program will 
have to be geared to a set of cir- 
cumstances which are unlike those 
experienced in connection with 
any previous large-scale borrow- 
ing operations. In contrast to the 
World War II situation, for ex- 
ample, a large sector of industry 
and trade is engaged in substan- 
tially normal operations; includ- 
ing operations—such as capital 
expenditure program s—which 
draw on investment funds. When 
we found it necessary to borrow 


large sums of money early in 
World War II, moreover, the 
government’s debt was much 


smaller than it is now, both in 
absolute terms and in relation to 
the size of the economy. Today 
our government debt accounts for 


almost half of all the debt obli- 
gations in the country, public and 
private; including—in addition to 
Federal securities—bonds of State 
and local governments, obliga- 





Into the Ears of Babes! 


“When our own Government has looked after the ! 
average man, first, we have grown and prospered, 
but when those in power have used our Government 


to increase the privileges 


of the few at the top, the 


life and spirit of our country 





President Truman 


have declined. Thank God most 
of the time we have been on 
the right road. 

“We have had a chance to 
see how this works, although 
some of you are not old enough, 
and I know some of you are not 
old enough to remember the last 
depression. In the last 20 years 
the Government of the United 
States has made great progress 
in measures and efforts to pro- 
tect the average man. We have 


not been ashamed to work for 
human welfare at home and abroad. 
“T just want you to examine the facts and see for 


yourself what the results 


have been in better living 


conditions for the American people and in strength- 
ening the base of our democracy. More and more 
people have been able to have better and better 


living conditions. 


“In 1939 only one out of four families had an 
income of more than $2,000. In 1949 it was two out 
of three. There are fewer poor people and more 
well-to-do people in this country now than ever be- 
fore, not only in this country but in the history of 


the world. 


“‘We have been reducing inequality, not by pull- 
ing down those at the top but by lifting up those 


at the bottom. 


“This great record of progress is the result of our 
policy in the Fair Deal, and under that policy we 
look out for the other fellow as well as for our- 
selves. That same program applies to our foreign 
policy. We cannot isolate ourselves from our neigh- 
bors in the rest of the world. When something hurts 
them, it hurts us. When something helps them, it 
helps us. The way to keep our own country strong 
and prosperous is to encourage and develop pros- 


perity in the rest of the 
S. Truman. 


world.’”’—President Harry 


We can only hope that even the youngsters are 
too sophisticated to take this “line” too seriously. 
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tions of private corporations,- mort- 
ages, bank loans, consumer in- 
Stalment paper, etc. Public debt 
obligations represent an important 
part of the assets of our financial 
institutions, of numerous business 
corporations, and of millions of 
individuals and families through- 
out the nation. 

Against this background, the 
practical meaning of the broad 
objectives of debt management 
which I outlined eariler becomes 
clear. It is evident that we must 
use great care to maintain an at- 
mosphere which will be favorable 
not only to the purchase of new 
government securities, but to the 
retention of current holdings— 
and particularly, of course, the 
holdings of nonbank investors. 
To maintain investor confidence, 
inflationary or deflationary ten- 
dencies must be countered, and 
sound conditions must be main- 
tained in the market for United 
States Government securities. To 
sell the greatest possible amount 
of securities outside of the com- 
mercial banking system, issues 
must be provided which will meet 
investor needs. Each one of the 
general requirements of a sound 
debt management program, there- 
fore, is seen to have a direct ap- 
plication to our present problem. 

In order to formulate a program 
suited to the current situation, 
the Treasury—as it has done in 
connection with each important 
financing operation in the past— 
has been making extensive anal- 
yses of the money and investment 
markets; it has been discussing 
the problems on aé_ continuing 
basis with representatives of the 
Federal Reserve System; and it 
has been conducting a series of 
informal conferences and discus- 
sions (in which the Federal Re- 
serve participates) with represen- 
tatives of leading investor and 
financial groups and others during 
recent weeks. 

While I have found general 
agreement. as I noted earlier, on 
the need for securing the neces- 
sary amounts from nonbank in- 
vestors, there is a wide divergence 
of views on how we ought to go 
about securing the funds: and 
there are differences of opinion, 
also. as to measures which should 
be taken outside the area of debt 
management to maintain stability 
in the price structure and in the 
economy generally. 

These differences of opinion are 
to be expected. The problems 
involved are extremely complex; 
they are all inter-related: and 
they all touch on major aspects 
of public economic policy affect- 
ing wide areas of the economy. 


Some Conclusions 


When we review all of these 
facts in the Treasury, and evalu- 
ate them in terms of the problem 
at hand, the situation seems to us 
to add up to these conclusions: 


It is essential for the well-being 
of the country that the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve continue 
to work in the closest cooperation. 
Both agencies are in wholehearted 
agreement on this rmatter. There 
is no substitute for working to- 
gether on the important prob- 
lems which we shail Fave to solve 
jointly if the fundamental strength 
and productive power of the 
American economy are we be 
maintained. I feci that a dvis- 
ory council of tire sort which I 
have discussed with the Commit- 
tee today wouid be of help in 
broadening the scope of coopera- 
tion. The spirit of cooperative 
effort, however, is the essence of 
the matter. 


The prospect of 
deficit financimg in the period 
immediately ahead underscores 
the importance of the broad eco- 
nomic objectives of the Treasury, 
and partiqularly of debt manage- 
ment policy. The Treasury has 
succeeded during the postwar pe- 
riod in reducing the proportion 
of the public debt held by the 
commercial banking system from 
42% at the peak of World War II 
financing to 33% at the present 


substantial 


time. It has succeeded in main- 
taining savings bond ownership 
not only at the wartime peak, but 
at a figure which is now close to 
$58 billion—$9 billion higher than 
the amount held at the close of 
World War II financing. Our defi- 
cit financing program must con- 
serve these gains—and it must 
add to them. 


For these reasons the Treasury '' 


places great emphasis on the need 
for prudence with respect to poli- 
cies which affect the Federal debt. 
As the Subcommittee’s question- 
naires brought out so clearly, a 
governmental agency does not op- 
erate in the field of abstract 
theory; full account must be given 
at all times to the practical im- 
plications of the policies and pro- 
grams undertaken. The opportu- 
nity which the present hearings 
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measures appropriate to our pres- 
ent situation will, I am convinced, 
make a most important contribu- 
tion to public understanding of 
the problems now confronting us. 


Darwin Gardner Joins 
Schirmer, Atherton 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Darwin E. 
Gardner has become associated 
with Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 50 
Congress Street, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. He has recently been 
with Chace, Whiteside, West & 
Winslow, Inc. In the past he was 
an officer of Russell Dean & Co. 
and was a partner in Townsend, 


will provide for a discussion of Anthony & Tyson. 


Metropolitan Edison 
314% Bonds Offered 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates on March 13 offered a 
new issue of $7,800,000 Metropoli- 
tan Edison Co. first mortgage 
bonds, 3%4% series, due 1982 at 
100.959% and accrued interest. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
used by the Pennsylvania utility, 


together with other funds, for 
construction costs and to repay 
short-term bank indebtedness. The 
company estimates that its con- 
struction program for the period 
from Jan. 1, 1952 to Dec. 31, 1954, 
at approximately $65,600,000. 
Metropolitan Edison, formed by 
merger and consolidation, was in- 
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corporated under Pennsylvania 
laws on July 24, 1922. Operating 
wholly within Pennsylvania, the 
company is engaged primarily in 
generating, purchasing, transmit- 
ting, distributing and selling elec- 
tric energy. 

Total operating revenues have 
been reported at $32,862,490 for 
1951, compared with $30,120,491 
in 1950, while net income for these 
respective periods was $5,745,970 
and $5,064,630. 

The new bonds are redeemable 
at prices ranging from 103.96 to 
100% and accrued interest under 
regular redemption privileges and 
from 100.96 to 100% and accrued 
interest under the special “lower 
scale” prices alsq contained in the 
indenture. 





highlights of the 
1951 ANNUAL REPORT — 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





C c 7 ¢ 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


Household Finance Corporation was established in 


1878, incorporated in 1925, The annual volume of 


loans handled has grown markedly during these 
seventy-three years, but the essential nature of the 
loans themselves has remained relatively constant. 

All loans were instalment loans, payable from 
customers’ future income. A considerable number 
of these loans were used to retire debt which al- 


ready existed. In consolidating their obligations, 
customers refund their obligations into a form 
suited to their ability to retire the loan in small 
periodic payments. This is the only way many peo- 


ple can get out of debr. 


Household’s lending makes possible liquidation 
of debts within the makers’ ability to repay. Debt 
retirement in this manner is not inflationary, 


1950 


Number of Branch Offices at Year-end. ..ccccccoccwcccscsssceomem 524 

Number of Loans made during Year........ cccccceccewencoovenen * 1,651,824 

Amount of Loans made during Yeat.....ccccceeececeeseeceeeeeem $426,354,959 
(Canadian dollars included at par) 

Customer Notes Receivable at Year-end... .ccccececcceroeccoeceee $237,992,971 

Number of Customer Notes Receivable at Year-end........eccceme~e 1,164,282 

Average Balance per Note Receivable...... cevabesesdea ccsccneen 9206 

Total Assets Employed at VORS-ONG .cccccccce seamecteasoneneseoes $267,175,689 

Number of Employees at Year-end....... Geivtbsocbsacate vestame. Ga 

Compensation Paid Employees during Year...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $11,301,312 

Total Taxes Paid during Year....... ddvesseveséesosemocemeses Beane 


Net Income. . 
Net Income as a % of Average Employed Assets... .eeeeceeeeceees 


eoereevevveeveeeeeeeee ee Pee ok See ee 


Net Income per Common EE ake hate bed ee >. 


Dividends per Common Share.......... soevaus 


Statistics include Household Finance Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries, 
Except where indicated, Canadian dollars are expre ssed in terms of U. S. dollars. 


$11,925,914 
4.82% 
$4.09 
$2.30 


‘he 
1951 


543 
1,871,915 
$526,927,285 


$283,590,992 
1,260,281 
$225 


$316,106,503 
4,647 
$13,283,395 
$17,441,197 


* 


em 4 sa be oof se oe — .. 


$12,538,986 
4.46% 
$4.25 
$2.50 


/ 
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The Elusive Mandate! 


would not be available for disbursement by the Commis- 
sion: that the Commission’s budget will continue to be 
subject to the close supervision of the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of Congress, and that the Commission is not 
searching for any new powers. 

We have dealt with all these arguments in some detail 
editorially, and we have also established through the 
letters and briefs of our readers and of the various securi- 
ties organizations and exchanges how fallacious these con- 
tentions are. We do not intend to labor them at this time. 

From our reading of the record of the hearing as far 
as it has gone, we found nothing to indicate any sympa- 
thetic acceptance by the SEC of the vast amount of pro- 
test which greeted its proposal. 

There were a couple of significant highlights. For 
example the following is from the “Statement of the 
Honorable Howard W. Buffett, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Nebraska’: “As a member of the 
House, I don’t think any member of the Congress outside 
of the appropriate committee was familiar with the impli- 
cations of this proposal when the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill went through Congress last year. I am 
certain they were not, or there would have been a discus- 
sion at least of it at that time.” 

The Commission attempted to justify its position by 
pointing out that similar fees were being charged by the 
States, using as an illustration questions asked of Carl K. 
Ross, Secretary-Treasurer of the Maine Investment Deal- 
ers Association. However, it was hauled up rather sharply 
on this point by Abraham N. Schwartz, Investment Ad- 
viser of Washington, D. C., who testified in part as follows: 
“T submit the State of Maine has the power to exact a fee 
and to compel investment dealers to comply with it. But 
that certainly cannot be used as a standard for the Federal 
Government or an agency of the Government to exact a 
similar fee. * * * we certainly know that all powers not 
conferred upon the Federal Government by the States 
have been reserved to the States.” 


The following colloquy struck us as being rather odd: 
Mr. Jackman (William Jackman, President, Investors 
League, Inc.)—‘‘What would you say about other agencies 
and bureaus following your example? I think that the SEC 
is one of the bulwarks of the free enterprise system. I 
think it has proven that, but I think if you go this way on 
this thing, as a so-called national agency, then you will 
have the same situation, there is nothing to stop any other 
bureau following your example and doing the same thing.” 
Commissioner McEntire: “Perhaps it is not a question of 
following our example. All these other independent agen- 
cies are under the same Congressional mandate that we 
are under this statute. I think it is simply a proposition 
that maybe SEC is a little more efficient and a little bit 
ahead, but they are all supposed to be doing, under the 
Congress, the same thing.”” Mr. Jackman: “I think you 
can readily see thaf it can be a vicious thing. It doesn’t 
necessarjly have to stop at an agency. It can go right 
through a‘department. All it needs is a green light for it.” 

We certainly do not gain the impression that the 
SEC “ * * * is a litthe more efficient and a little bit 
ahead * * *,” Rather do we feel that the Commission 
was too anxious to be an eager beaver in a field where it 
had missed up on its function to advise the Congress and 
the Appropriation Committees that Title Vwas a dangerous 
instrument and should not have been passed. The Com- 
mission had its opportunity when this proposed legislation 
was under consideration and it muffed the ball. We do 
not think this was unintentional. 


At various intervals during the hearing the Commis- 


sioners referred to Title V as ‘a Congressional Mandate.” 
Mandate to do what? 


We believe this was best handled by Howard C. West- 
wood for the National Association of Securities Dealers. 


He said in part: “Generally speaking, there are two 
issues: (1) does Title V of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act confer power or impose a fee of any amount 
for certain specific functions. * * * Now, the other 
issue is: assuming that Title V did contemplate that a fee 
of some amount could be imposed, for example, for the 
registration of brokers and dealers; then, is the fee pro- 


posed in the Commission’s proposal appropriate in amount 
and in the method of the assessment.” 


Mr. Westwood indicated that the Commission had 
been asked for certain data under which the reasonable- 
ness of the particular fees could be appraised and that the 
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assembling and exhibit of that data was appropriate under 
and contemplated by the Administrative Procedure Act. 
With this contention the Commission took issue. 
At the hearing the Commission attempted to shelve 
all arguments having to do with the subject of whether 


or not Title V 


is constitutional. 


Of course the Commission 


itself is powerless to repeal the Act but the refusal to take 
up the matter of constitutionality is in our view an evasion. 

The SEC is supposed to have the public interest at 
heart always, all of its orders are allegedly made in the 
public interest. Certainly it is not in the public interest 
to have unconstitutional laws upon the statute books. The 


Commission might well have 


pointed this out to the Con- 


gress and the Appropriation Committees at the time that 
this offensive legislation was under consideration and 


before it had become a law. 


One would imagine that with the tremendous amount 
of protest that has been evoked supporting an opposite 
interpretation, the SEC would permit the majority view 
to control and hence that it would stop acting as an eager 
beaver and withdraw its proposal. 

The story seems to change as a matter of convenience. 
While the Commission now attempts to account for its 
being in the forefront in implementing Title V on the 
ground of efficiency, we were first told that it was prodded 
into doing so by the inquiry of “a member of one of the 


Appropriation Committees.” 
Which is true? 


This type of leadership is a doubtful compliment. 
Now we come to the partial palliatives, including tem- 


porary suspension of the 


SEC 


proposal, withdrawal 


thereof, court tests of constitutionality of Title V, etc., etc. 
All of these are wholly inadequate. 
We must take the broad view, for industry as a whole, 
not only the securities industry, is dangerously involved. 
There is only one real remedy, the complete repeal of 


Title V. 


If Congress is intent upon having those served by gov- 
ernment agencies pay for such services, there is a clear- 
cut way of accomplishing this— by specific legislation 
relating to each Federal agency and fixing the fees much 
as already has been done by the Congress in the Securi- 


ties Acts. 


Anything short of a repeal of Title V will not grant 
to the people the complete relief to which they are entitled. 
This so-called Congressional mandate is but a Con- 
gressional opinion poorly expressed, snidely embraced as a 
rider in an Appropriation bill, and generally misunder- 
stood until, too late, the pitiless eye of publicity was 


focused upon it. 
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Maldistribution, Not Shortage, 
In Steel Production 


too well, it has turned the valve 
down pretty hard. 

However, until the regulations 
are changed, CMP is the only legal 
means the steel industry has to 
help the nation accomplish its 
“butter and guns” objective. 
Faced as we are with a national 
emergency, a precipitous swing 
from full control to the other ex- 
treme at this time could easily 
result in further confusion. 

Thus it seems to me that the 
answer to our problem Lies in in- 
telligently applying ourselves to 
the development of a program 
which has as its ultimate objec- 
tive the elimination of controls, 
but which, in the meantime, per- 
mits us to devote our time and 
energies to the task of defending 
our country. To me, however, 
highways and defense are insepa- 
rable. We all know the importance 
which the German military ma- 
chine placed on its highway sys- 
tems. 


A Program of Steel Production 


The fundamentals of a program 
for the elimination of controls are 
threefold: 


First of all, it is absolutely es- 
sential that production be main- 
tained at its highest level and that 
production be directly related to 
the needs of the entire economy, 
both military and civilian. 


Second, direct defense require- 
ments must be handled adequately 
regardless of the impact of non- 
defense requirements. Needless to 
say, in my opinion certain high- 
way construction is a direct de- 
fense requirement. 

Third, every effort must be 
made to develop complete realism 


in the amount of steel required 
to support today’s total economy. 
In other words, we must eliminate 


inflation from future stated steel 
requirements. While I do not im- 
ply that the stated requirements 
for the road building programs 
are padded, the cumulative effect 
of inflation in all of the pro- 
grams has made the job tougher. 

Another point which I might 
raise concerns the need for realis- 
tically keying steel shipments to 
actual schedules. Up to now, tick- 
ets covering thousands of tons of 
steel have been cashed far in ad- 
vance of actual needs. Such a 
practice unnecessarily immobilizes 
steel which might better be ship- 
ped to other projects which need 
the steel immediately. In other 
words, it’s best to concentrate 
your tickets on the more impor- 
tant jobs and get them completed 
rather than spreading them so 
thin throughout your state that 
nothing is completed. Then again, 
if the foundations for a bridge are 
not ready and you know they will 
not be ready for months to come, 


the tickets should be concentrated 
on another job. 


Increase in Steel Producing 
Capacity 

The forecast of the supply of 
steel] for 1952 based on current 
weekly production is at the annual 
rate of almost 108 million ingot 
tons. With new facilities coming 
in during 1952, it is estimated the 
industry will have a capacity for 
the production of over 110 million 
ingot tons. 

Whether the industry is able to 
actually produce this astronomic 
tonnage depends, of course, on 
such factors as adequate scrap 
supply; the supply of alloying 
materials such as nickel, chromi- 
um, manganese, and other ferro- 
alloys; the extent to which opera- 
tions are retarted by strikes, slow- 
downs, or work stoppages; and 
possibly the lack of demand for 
steel. 

You hear that requirements for 
structural steel at present are in 
excess of 200% of supply. You 
hear that over-all requirements 
for the first quarter are greatly in 
excess of available production. 
These figures are said to be 
“screened requirements” of the 
various claimant agencies derived 
from the stated needs of individ- 
ual steel consumers. Such figures 
are meaningless as measures of 
the degree of imbalance between 
demand and supply. If demand for 
any product exceeds supply by 
1%, immediately all requirements 
seemingly expand at a rate all 
out of proportion to actual short- 
age. Let the situation reverse it- 
self and the industry has a real 
selling job on its hands in order 
to maintain peak production. 

Steel today is in short supply 
relative to present needs as they 
exist in the minds and production 
schedules of steel consumers. How- 
ever, the point of balance between 
supply and demand in many prod- 
ucts is closer than it may appear. 
There are factors which could 
change the steel supply-demand 
ratio in an amazingly short time: 

Let us pass the peak in the cur- 
rent race to expand the productive 
capacity of all American Industry, 
or 

Let military expenditures ex- 
pand less rapidly than anticipated, 
or 

Let the government go a little 
too far in placing limitations on 
various civilian industries, or be 
a little too slow in removing re- 
strictions, or 

Let consumers become compla- 
cent about future supply of the 
products they desire. 

Should any of these things hap- 
pen with supply more nearly ade- 
quate, the steel production rate 
could soon fall from its present 
lofty height. The market would 
not be sufficient to sustain maxi- 
mum production. 

As previously pointed out, there 
are indications that inventories 
are in many cases excessive. His- 
tory has taught us that “adequate” 
inventories become “excessive” in- 
ventories if the operating levels 
of the steel-consuMming industries 
fall. 

It should not be construed that 
I am attempting to predict a col- 
lapse of steel demand. I am mere- 
ly pointing out that there are ex- 
isting factors which may well 
bring over-all steel demands into 
balance this year. 


Two With Scharff & Jones 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—Charles 
H. Simon and Olen H. Wilson are 
now with Scharff & Jones, Inc., 
219 Carondelet Street. 


Joins Hayden, Stone 
(Special to THe FINaNctaAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Maine—Lawrence 
D. Webber has become affiliated 
with Hayden. Stone & Co., 477 
Congress Street. 
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Much has been written lately of 
Canada’s vast industrial expan- 
sion, but little has been said re- 
garding Canada’s rearmament 
program and its impact on the 
nation’s economy. 

It was disclosed last week by 
the Canadian Production Minister 
Howe, in an address to the Cana- 
dian Parliament, that Canada’s 
military expenditures this fiscal 
year, which ends this month, will 
approximate $900 million. This is 
short by $200 million of the $1.1 
billion goal set at the beginning 
of the year. Thus it appears that 
Canada may have been a bit over- 
ambitious in mapping her rearma- 


ment program, and, as in the 
United States. actual expenditures 
have lagged behind appropria- 
tions. Production Minister Howe 


warned the Canadians, however, 
this should be no cause for a slow 
down in the pace of preparedness, 
and Canada's three-year $5 bil- 
lion defense program, in addition 
to other commitments that might 
be undertaken in the meantime, 
should be accomplished. 
Regarding the impact of the 
military preparedness on the Ca- 


nadian economy, the Production 
Minister made these points: 

(1) Eve though there were 
“soft spots” in some parts of the 
economy. Canada was passing 
through iod of “great pros- 


perity 


(2) Of greater concern was the 


rash of import restrictions im- 
posed by sterling-area countries 
and by the United States. The 
U. S. embargo on Canadian live- 
stock and eats resulting from 
foot-and-mouth disease, would 
have “serious consequences” if not 
lifted as quickly as possible. 

(3) Investment by governments 


and by industries in the develop- 
ment of Canada is expected to 
reach a record $5,000,000,000 in 
1952—up $4(0.090,000 from. the 
previous high of $4,6°0,000,000 in 
1951. This was a “remarkable in- 
dication” of the confidence being 
placed in Canada’s future. 

One factor in the reduction in 
military spending, the Minister 
pointed out. was a shortage in 
equipment Canada needed, par- 
ticularly in machine tools. 

Of the $900,000,000 Canada 
spent during the first year of mil- 
itary preparedness roughly, about 
34 was spent in Canada and ™% in 
the United States. Half of the 
purchases from the United States 
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will be for aircraft, engines and 
parts. 

Turning to the problem of mate- 
rials, Production Minister Howe 
estimated that during 1951, steel 
rolling mill products available to 
Canadian industry totaled about 
4,000,000 tons, compared with 3,- 
200,000 in 1950. 

This resulted from somewhat 
higher domestic production and 
from increased imports, accord- 
ing to Mr. Howe. 

If Canada gets the same quan- 
tities this year as a year ago “we 
will be able to get through 1952 
with no greater difficulties in re- 
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spect of steel supply than were 
experienced last year and without 
any more stringent government 
control,” the Minister added. 


On nonferrous metals, Mr. 
Howe noted that there recently 
has been a reduction in the world 
demand for supplies of leading 
metals and unless unpredictable 
stockpiling is undertaken abroad 
and a marked worsening of the 
supply situation “supplies in 1952 
should not be as tight as they 
were last year.” 

By early 1953, steel capacity in 
Canada will be increased by 1,- 
150,000 ingot tons, equivalent to 
one-third of the actual ingot and 
casting production in 1951. 

This tremendous expansion will 
result in increased domestic sup- 
ply of 800,000 net tons of steel 
rolling mills products for Cana- 
dian industry. 


vpuEne’s a good business combination! The 
advantages which both industry and labor 
enjoy in smaller communities, away from 
crowded metropolitan centers, are evident 
throughout the territory served by West Penn 


Electric. 


There are no big cities in West Penn Electric’s 
service area. Yet, located within this territory 
of 29,000 square miles... in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Virginia 
... are many large plants of blue-chip compa- 
nies which use our service. Among them, to 
name half-a-dozen in different fields: United 
States Steel, Alcoa, Westinghouse, Celanese, 
Union Carbide, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 


Principal operating subsidiaries: 


Monongahela Power Company 


The Potomac Edison Company 


West Penn Power Company 


Canadian production of iron 
ore will have expanded four-fold 
between 1951 and 1955 and will 
be a leading factor in the im- 
mense steel expansion now being 
made in Canada and the United 
States. 

Important expansions are under 
way in nonferrous metals, of 
which the Kitimat venture in 
British Columbia for aluminum 
production is by far the largest. 
_ by 1953 our aluminum ca- 
pacity will have risen by 35% 
and if the decision is taken to 
proceed with the second phase of 
the Kitimat expansion, capacity 
may well become 2% times as 
great as in 1951.” 

Compared with production last 
year copper output by 1955 will 
increase by 10%; nickel by 15%; 
lead another 10 and zinc about 35. 

“What this means in terms of 
investment in one year alone,” 
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said Mr. Howe, “is illustrated by 
the fact that investment inten- 
tions in 1952 for mining and re- 
lated ventures approach $500,000,- 
000 out of a total investment in 
new capital assets of about $5,000,- 
000,000. 


Joseph E. Lay Joins 
Robinson-Humphrey Co. 


(Special to Tue FINnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Joseph E. Lay 
has become associated with the 
Robinson - Humphrey Company, 
Inc., Rhodes-Haverty Building. 
Mr. Lay was formerly with the 
Trust Company of Georgia. 


Blyth & Co. Add 
(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Loren L. 
Reeder has joined the staff of 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 75 Federal St. 





and Small Towns 


{n addition to big business, this area is rich 


in small and medium-size firms 


making thou- 


sands of different items in scores of different 
fields. Regardless of their size or business, 
these manufacturers depend on the West Penn 
Electric system for the power to turn out their 


widely diversified products. 


Information regarding West Penn Electric’s 
operations may be obtained at the Company’s 
office, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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As We See It 


toric indifference has long ago vanished—since we have 
been taught better by the New Deal, the Fair Deal and 
rather bitter experience in two catastrophic world wars. 
It is not altogether easy to make certain just what basis 
there is for this belief. The drastically altered line of 
foreign policy during the past decade or two has always 
been so intertwined with various sorts of economic pan- 
aceas for putting an end to all depressions that it would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to know just what the people 
have been approving — the more difficult by reason of 
all the shrewd political maneuvering which has accom- 
panied these changes. 


We Don’t Want War! 


Two facts stand out, however. One of them is a deep 
and general desire to avoid another devastating war, and 
the other is a growing skepticism about our ability to buy 
world peace. There are those who believe that a con- 
siderable part of the strength General Eisenhower is show- 
ing in such tests as have so far been made grows out of 
a feeling that he of all the men now competing for the 
Presidential nomination has had more personal contact 
and experience with important peoples and nations 
abroad, and hence probably better understands precisely 
bow to get along with them. This may or may not be the 

. secret of the General’s popularity, or one of them. About 

that we have no way of knowing, but we are certain in our 

- @wn minds that there are many, many individuals in this 

. country who have become gravely concerned about the 

. possibility that the general course of our foreign dealing 

. mmay lead to serious conflicts and quite possibly to another 

‘ world war, which with calmer and wiser management 

- might be avoided. 


Certainly, when one surveys merely the history of 
-@ur international policy over the past decade one finds it 
difficult to generate much admiration for the foresight 
or the wisdom with which our relations with the remain- 
der of the world have been conducted. Our errors, to con- 
fine attention to this period alone, stem from Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam, and as time has been passing we have 
been piling Pelion upon Ossa in proving ourselves inept 
' and unskilled in world politics. We allowed ourselves to 
' be trapped in Berlin and obliged to save our skins by al- 
‘ most superhuman effort through the air. We were caught 
. flatfooted in Korea. We are now on the continent of Asia, 
' and can find no way to leave and no way to stay with 
ynuch hope of accomplishing a great deal. We have been 
} gaking much of our work in the West, but time only can 
‘tell what we have really accomplished. 


| Astronomical Costs 


Meanwhile, costs are assuming astronomical propor- 
' tions—and the end is not in sight. In fact, there is not 
' wery much discernible promise that there is to be any end. 
' It is difficult at times to escape the conclusion that what 
' ‘we are really doing is to finance social experiments, and 
' to make it possible for the peoples to avoid the unpleasant 
‘duty of going really to work to find their own salvation. 
‘ Obviously, Congress and, we are certain, many outside 
- of Congress, are growing definitely tired of this sort of 
‘ business. The President is finding tough going in persuad- 

ang members of Congress to provide the funds he demands 
' for such purposes as these. 


: There are a good many in Washington and some not 
'3n the nation’s capital who have long been hugging the 
| pleasant notion to their bosoms that the mantle of the 
' British Empire has fallen upon our shoulders, that hence- 

forth we must assume and exert “world leadership,” and 
_ that it is incumbent upon us to see to it that world con- 
‘ flicts are avoided. Much of this is simply buncombe, of 
‘ course. What appears to be happening is that a new sort 
‘of “balance of power” is developing in the world. The 
' balance is between the Kremlin and its satellites on the 

4 one hand, and the United States and the other countries 
| from whom support is expected on the other. Of course, 
i the “balance of power” scheme of things broke down twice 
} in a half century with the outbreak of devastating wars. 
| ‘The maneuvering in those earlier days was certainly more 
| akillful than any that we have seen in recent years. 


Impetuous and Panicky? 


It is obvious that in many parts of the world the pre- 

i wailing opinion is that we are impetuous, if not panicky, 
in our dealings with the Kremlin, that we are all too apt 
to fall unwittingly into the very war we are trying so 
hard to avoid. It is difficult to believe that there is no 
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basis at all for such a view. We seem to have got ourselves 
in wrong at every opportunity in the East. Our aggressive 
base-building program the world over has made it the 
easier for many peoples who know what such policies have 
led to in the past, to reach the conclusion that we are not 
as altruistic as we would like to have the world believe. 

The time has definitely come for a reappraisal of our 
foreign policy from the ground up. That, it would appear 
to us, can readily be done only in some national campaign 
of the sort we are now entering. The danger is that the 
matter will, as has so often occurred in the past, be per- 
mitted to degenerate into a demagogic controversy seeking 


votes. 





NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Harold J. Marshall, Executive 
Vice-President of The Manufac- 
turers National Bank, of Troy, 
N. Y., has been added to the 
faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking, it was announced by 
Dr. Harold Stonier, Director of 
the School, on March 12. Mr. Mar- 
shal] will fill the vacancy created 
by the recent death of Leslie K. 
Curry of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. He will 
assume part of the classes pre- 
viously taught by Mr. Curry, with 
the remainder being taught by 
John I. Millet, President and 
Trustee of The Troy Savings 
Bank, at Troy, N. Y. Mr. Millett 
has been a member of the School’s 
faculty since 1951. Mr. Marshall 
will lecture to commercial bank- 
ing classes on bank organization 
and administrative problems and 
policies. Mr. Millet will lecture on 
internal audit and control, sav- 
ings department operation in com- 
mercial banks, and directors’ ex- 
aminations. The School, which is 
sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association, will hold its 
1952 summer session at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
June 16 through 28. 

Horace C. Flanigan, President 
of Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, announces that David 
V. Austin, Vice-President, has 
been named to supervise branch 
loan activities for the bank’s 
Manhattan Offices, succeeding 
Isaac B. Hopper, who has retired. 
Mr. Austin became associated with 
Manufacturers Trust Company in 
1922, and has been a Vice-Presi- 
dent of that institution since 1930. 
He is a member of the New York 
Credit and Financial Management 
Association, Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, Downtown Athletic Club, 
“475” Club, and Credit Men’s 
Fraternity. Mr. Austin will con- 
tinue to have his office at the 
Main Office of the trust company, 
55 Broad Street, New York. 
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In a further announcement 
President Flanigan stated that 
Edmund W. Madden, Assistant 
Vice-President in charge of the 
bank’s Borough Hall Office in 
Brooklyn, has been named a Vice- 
President. Mr. Madden began his 
banking career in 1921 and has 
been with Manufacturers Trust 
Company since 1931 when the 
former Brooklyn National Bank 
was merged with Manufacturers 
Trust Company. 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The National 
City Bank of New York held 
on March 18, Edwin A. Reichers 
Was appointed an Assistant Vice- 
President. 
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The Excelsior Savings Bank of 
New York opened a branch at 
Second Avenue and 66th Street 
on March 8. Arthur B. Newman is 
Manager. 

August Gustav Hesser, Assis- 
tant Secretary in the International 


Banking Division of the Irving 
Trust Company, Of New York, 
died in Kingston, Jamaica, on 
March 13. For a number of years 
he resided in New York. Funeral 
services were held in New York 
City on March 19. Born in Baja, 
Hungary in 1888, Mr. Hesser spent 
most of his business life with the 
Irving Trust Company. After 
earning his LL.D. degree in Hun- 
gary in 1909, he moved to London, 
where he lived until after the 
first World War. He came to the 
United States in 1919 and became 
a U. S. citizen in 192%. Joining 
the Irving Trust Company in 1920, 
he was elected an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Company in 1928. 
PS ae oo 

As a result of a stock dividend 
of $150,000, the National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Norwich, N. Y., en- 
larged its capital March 5 from 
$750,000 to $900,000. 
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The Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence, R. IL. ab- 
sorbed the Woonsocket Trust 
Company of Woonsocket, R. L, on 
March 3, according to advices 
from the Federal Reserve Board, 
which indicate that the former 
main office of Woonsocket Trust 
Company as well as the branch 
formerly operated by it will be 
operated as branches by Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company. 

A capital of $400,000 is reported 
by the First National Bank of 
Manchester, Conn., the amount 
having keen increased, effective 
February 27, from $200,000 by the 
sale of $200,000 of new stock. 
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A consolidation of the National 
Bank of Pottstown, at Pottstown, 
Pa., and the National Iron Bank 
of Pottstown, both with common 
stock of $300,000 each, was ef- 
fected at the close of business on 
February 29. At the date of con- 
solidation the enlarged bank had 
a capital stock of $1,000,000 in 
100,000 shares of common stock, 
par $100 each, surplus of $1,500,- 
000 and undivided profits of not 
less than $300,000, according to 
the March 10 Bulletin of the Of- 
fice of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 
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Raymond W. Bonnell has been 
elected an Assistant Cashier of 
The Bank of Virginia at the 
Eighth & Main Streets office in 
Richmond, Va. He will continue 
in the consumer loan depart- 
ment where he has served since 
1948. A native of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Bonnell attended New 
York University Evening School 


and, in addition, completed 
courses of the American Institute 
of Banking. His banking career 
began in 1937 with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York. He was 
later connected with the Federal 
Bank Service Bureau of Newark, 
N. J. From 1942-1945, he was on 
active military duty. Mr. Bonnell 
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joined the staff of The Bank of 
Virginia in 1947. 
% % 


A merger of the First National 
Bank of Norwood, Ohio, with the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was approved by the stock- 
holders of the two banks on 
March 4. The Norwood bank will 
become an office of the Cincinnati 
bank on March 31, it is learned 
from the Cincinnati “Enquirer” of 
March 5, whose Financial Editor, 
Jack Dudley, in indicating this 
said: 

“Under the terms of the merger, 
holders of the $10 par stock of the 
Norwood bank will receive three 
shares of $10 par stock of the 
Cincinnati bank for each four 
shares of the Norwood bank stock. 
The advantage in the stock ex- 
change lies in the fact that First 
Cincinnati stock has a book value 
of $37.92 a share, while the book 
value of the First Norwood stock 
is $27.66 a share. 


“Both Reuben B. Hays, President 
of the Cincinnati bank, and 
Thomas McEvilley, President of 
the Norwood bank, emphasized 
that the merger will mean no 
change of personnel of the Nor- 
wood office.” 
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The absorption on March 3 of 
the Cincinnati Bank & Trust Co. 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, by the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co. of Cincin- 
nati is made known; the office of 
the Cincinnati Bank & Trust will 
be operated as a branch of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust. 
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As of Feb. 21 the capital of the 
Park National Bank of Newark, 
Ohio, was increased from $200,000 
to $500,000, the addition having 
been brought about by a stock 
dividend of $200,000 and the sale 
of $100,000 of new stéck. 
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The Rapid City National Bank 
of Rapid City, South Dakota, en- 
larged its capital as of Feb. 27 
from $200,000 to $400,000 by a 
stock dividend of $200,000. 
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John C. Naylor, Executive Vice- 
President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of Pet Milk Co., was elected a 
member of the board of directors 
of First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., at a meeting of the 
board on March 11. Mr. Naylor 
is Vice-President and a director 
of the General Milk Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.: and a director of the 
Sego Milk Products Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and of the Pet Dairy 
Products Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 
He is former President of the 
Controllers Institute of America 
and a trustee of the Nutrition 
Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
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The capital of the Traders Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
was increased, effective Feb. 25, 
from $600,000 to $800,000; $100,000 
of the increase represented a stock 
dividend, while the additional 
$100,000 resulted from the sale of 
new stock. 
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Election of Walter W. Schroeder 
of New Orleans as Vice-President 
of the First National Bank in Dal- 
las, Texas, has been announced by 
Ben H. Wooten, President. For- 
merly Vice-President of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans, La., Mr. Schroeder will 
on April 1 assume charge of First 
National’s correspondent bank de- 
partment. He will succeed Ray 
Nesbitt, who has directed First 
National’s correspondent bank ac- 
tivities for about 30 of the more 
than 41 years he has been serving 
the institution. Mr. Nesbitt will 
continue to be active in the corre- 
spondent bank division. At the 
time of his resignation from the 
staff of the New Orleans bank, 
Mr. Schroeder headed both the 
correspondent bank division and 
the business development depart- 
ment. He began his banking 
experience in his home town, 
Centralia, Ill., at the age of 17, 
and after serving in World War a 
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he spent 15 years in the invest- 
ment department of the Canal 
Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans 
and was manager of its bond de- 
partment when the National Bank 
of Commerce was organized in 
1933 as its successor. In 1934, he 
was elected an Assistant Cashier 
in the correspondent bank divi- 
sion of The National Bank of 
Commerce and in 1937 was elected 
a Vice-President. A past Presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. Schroeder is cur- 
rently Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the School of Banking 
of the South, which he helped 
organize. He is serving his sixth 
year as a member of the American 
Bankers Association’s committee 
on service for war veterans and 
is also a member of the executive 
committee and the war veterans’ 
committee of the Louisiana Bank- 
ers’ Association. 


Mr. Nesbitt began his banking 
career with the Greenville (Texas) 
National Exchange Bank in 1908. 
When the Trinity National Bank 
of Dallas opened.on Feb. 14, 1909, 
as a predecessor of First National, 
he became one of its charter em- 
ployees. He was made a teller 
when Trinity National was merged 
with the City National Bank in 
December of that year. He was 
advanced to Assistant Cashier in 
1917 and a few years later was 
moved up to Vice-President. He 
continued to handle correspondent 
bank business after the City Na- 
tional was combined with the 
American Exchange National Bank 
at the end of 1929 to form the 
First National. 


With the addition of $250,000 to 
its capital of $750,000 as the result 
of the sale of new stock, the First 
National Bank of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., reports its capital as of 
Feb. 5 at $1,000, 000. 
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The conversion of the Continen- 
tal National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, capital 
$900,000, into a State bank under 
the title of the Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., became effective 
Feb. 1, according to a recent bul- 
letin issued by the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

% % % 

In accordance with plans an- 
nounced a month ago, the stock- 
holders of the Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., 
are being offered rights to sub- 
scribe to 10,000 shares of capital 
stock of the bank at the rate of 
one new share for each 7!2 shares 
held of record March 17. The 
right to purchase the new shares 
at a subscription price of $120 per 
share expires on April 8. A group 
of five underwriters, headed by 
Blyth & Co., Inc., has agreed to 
purchase from the bank all un- 
subscribed shares at the original 
subscription price. Reference to 
the plans to this end was made 
in our issue of February 21, 
page 791. The entire amount of 
the $1,200,000 to be received by 
the bank from the sale of the 
10,000 shares of stock will be 
added to the capital funds of the 
bank, $500,000 to the capital stock 
account and $700,000 to surplus. 
In addition, $300,000 will be trans- 
ferred from undivided profits to 
surplus. On Dec. 13, 1951, the di- 
rectors of the bank declared a 
stock dividend of 5,000 shares of 
capital stock payable Jan. 2, 1952, 
at the rate of 1 share for each 14 
shares held of record. In connec- 
tion with the stock dividend, the 
capital stock account was in- 
creased by $250,000 transferred 
from unallocated reserves and 
surplus was increased by $750,000 
by transfers of an additional 
$250,000 from unallocated re- 
serves and $500,000 from un- 
divided wore 

ve 


esenathies of Jerome T. Bow- 
den to the position of Trust Offi- 
cer in the head office of the Bank 
of America National Trust & Sav- 


ings Association of San Francisco 
is announced by L. M. Giannini, 
President of the bank. Mr. Bow- 

den has in the past served the 
ofice as an Assistant Trust Officer. 
Advancement is also announced 
of Howard A. Leif to the post of 
Controller of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Leif began his career 
with the bank as a bookkeeper ai 
the Humboldt branch in San 
Francisco in 1923. In 1948, he 
became Chief Inspector and Audi- 
tor, from which he now moves to 
the Controller’s office. 


F. S. Yantis Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Kenneth W. 
Branz has been added to the staff 
of F. S. Yantis & Co., Incorporat- 
ed, 134 South La Salle Street, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 
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United Air Lines Stk. 
Offering Underwritten 


United Air Lines, Inc. is offer- 
ing to its common stockholders 
the right to subscribe, at $100 per 
share, to 223,865 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, 44%% se- 
ries of 1952, $100 par value, at 
the rate of one share of preferred 
for each 11 shares of common 
stock held. 


The offering to common holders 
which is being underwritten by 
a group of investment bankers 
headed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc., will expire on April 2, 
1952. 


The new preferred stock is con- 
vertible prior to 1962, unless pre- 
viously redeemed, into common 
stock of the company at the initial 
conversion rate of 3.15 shares of 
common stock for each share of 
the preferred stock outstanding. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 


added to the company’s treasury 
funds and will be used for such 
corporate purposes as the man- 
agement may determine. 


As of Dec. 31, 1951, the company 
had contractual obligations for the 
purchase of new airplanes and 
equipment and construction of 
certain ground facilities aggre- 
gating approximately $47,158,000 
and due for payment in 1952 and 
1953. In addition, the company 
estimates that it may expend dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953 approximately 
$28,000,000, of which some $17,- 
000,000 is applicable to the acqui- 
sition of spare parts for flight 
equipment and aircraft modifica- 
tion projects and approximately 
$11,000,000 is applicable to the 
acquisition and construction of 
ground equipment and facilities. 

The corporation’s cash resources 
available for these purposes, in- 
cluding the proceeds from the sale 


on Feb. 1, 1952 of $10,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount of its series B de- 


(1205) 33 


bentures, will be increased by the 
proceeds from the sale of the cur- 
rent preferred stock offering, and 
may be augmented by borrowings 
under a standby bank credit un- 
der which amounts up to $16,000,- 
000 can be borrowed prior to July, 
1, 1952. 


Herbert B. Schwabe With 
Putnam & Company 


(Special to Tae FrvanciaAL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, Conn.—Herbert B. 
Schwabe has become associated 
with Putnam & Company, 6 Cen— 
tral Rowe, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Schwabe was formerly in business 
for himself in Hartford. 


With Paul C. Rudolph 


(Special to Tue FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif —Johnm 
G. Gates is now affiliated with 
Paul C. Rudolph & Company, 127 
Montgomery Street. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
: December December December December 
Consens ausetes 29,1951 30, 1950 Current liabilities: 29,1951 30, 1950 
Cash in banks and on hand__.___-______________. $ 6,451,345 $ 9,746,779 SO a eee Pee $ 3,011,442 $ 2,113,273 
Accounts ivabl Accounts payable ___________~ ‘ 3,488,920 4,435,562 
receiva e—trade—less reserve for doubt- Accrued liabilities—salaries, wages, ‘taxes ‘and other 
ful accounts, discounts and allowances: 1951 — } expenses Pree, ce ; 1,806,139 1,733,503 
$435, 923; 1950—$549,942 ~~ eee oe Paeeaaee® = 10,158,610 10,489,611 Provision for Feceral ‘ncome taxes. — 4,055,607 2,892,760 
en I eer Eh e 64.593 55,472 Dividends payable - : 697,819 404,887 
a ; Employees’ deposits for income and ‘social security . 
Inventories: 1951—$19,012,039 less partial payments taxes, etc. ---_- 205,191 tr 
on Government contracts $1,420,350 _____ 19,591.689 15,595,351 Current maturities of ten- -year 4.2 “, debentures e 223,500 a ae 
. . oan Sundry other current liabilities ~.......---- : 17,152 135, 
Ce, EE 841,346 - m4 
- Total current liabilities__...__________-__- _$13,505,770 $12,111,840 
I I $35,279,812 $36,728,559 ee Ae ey 5,391,083 
cial Ten-year 4%‘, debentures, due April 1, 1953——less cur- 
Notes receivable due after one year 131.811 171.757 rent maturities —__--. ree niakiona 1,241,000 1,478,500 
FORE... = 2 - = 2-2 = = ' Other liabilities ____-- eeocndbanieiilinaraaie -------------- 160,571 378,169 
Investment in Textron Puerto Rico__- a eee 1,000,000 . a 
Property lant and equipment t cull Total liabilities __ einai _________. $19,638,813 $19,160,583 
', at anc st—less reserv : 
aggre dies . oe xo agen — Sere a - Reserve for contingencies ____... --- ae. ae 2,500,000 2,500,000 
for depreciation: 1951—$7,129,285; 1950—$6,388,820_ 21,379,485 18,075,898 Minority interests: 
, . ) i acts : Minority interests in common stock and surplus of 
Advances on construction contracts_______.-.-------~- 635,501 630,438 pons Fh ypagage 12,379 10.493 
Other assets: Pieferred stocks of subsidiaries at redemption value 662,956 823,194 
Cash surrender value of life insurance__....-_---- 126,046 520,018 Capital stock: 
Deposits with mutual] insurance companies___.__-_~- 191,676 172,908 $1.25 convertible preferred, no par value, anthanteen: 
Sundry other assets ____. o: ee) Re Bat oe ane 29 : 1951—293,809 shares; 1950—-500,000 shares. Issue 
«etal whats — eats and outstanding: 1951 — 291,369 shares; 1950 — 
Long-term rental deposits __..._.___._--____--_- sit ee eee 355,400 shares A GES oo 7,290,975 8,885,000 
i 4% ferred tock, par value $100, authorize 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges_.....---_---- 743,643 536,749 TD ye ool ock, and outstanding—none ke Pes 
Common stock, per value $.50, authorized: 1951— 
3,000,000 shares; 1950-——-2,00C,000 shares. :; 1980—— 
and outstandin 1951-—1,196,392 shares; 19 : 
1,132,631 is a ‘ela _ - baa 598,196 566,316 
Surplus ‘per statement of surplus) : 
Paid-in surplus se icinahebeiomunanagieimanesabinlintes - 9,827,758 8,265,613 
Capital surplus - ccna iiiiniinahdaiaidaan aa 4,549,126 4,428,315 
SS ae a3 15,305,831 13,314,491 
Be CREED cconcltonnatccnuusecanshocctndson eee Ses Total liabilities and capital_______---_--------- $60,386,034 $57,954,005 
° = —s ———Ss —=— =3 «= _— 
Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss Consolidated Statement of Surplus m 
Year Year Ending 
Ending Ending December 
—— December 29, 1951 
, 1951 40, 1950 : ae 
N SURPLUS 
i oan yo 016 $87,546,886 Paap 5 anmane 
Cost of sales* ‘after deducting gains incident to ad- Balance at beginning of year_-_.---~~- aati 
justments of Lifo inventory base: 1951—$1,579,490; Addition—Arising from conversion of $1.2 25 ganvertinie 
TD cncnnerbeemnnieinnodsabgmmaaerenen 87,298,665 _76,661,061 preferred stock ......-------- sath as SES ee 1,562,145 
Gress prof] om sfles................-.-.._.. $10,991,351 $10,885,825 ee et 
Selling, acvertising and administiative expenses aia 3,344,151 4,733,673 Balance at end of year_____----- seated — $ 9,827,758 
Profit from operations.________________________$ 7,647,200 $ 6,152,152 CAPITAL SURPLUS 
Balance at beginning of year__..._-------~---------- $ 4,428,315 
Other income: : 
Profit or (loss) on disposal of fixed assets.._______$ 1,913,604 $ (396,943) acetone: ee ao 
a a2 eas ees 659.875 283,252 Excess of book value of assets acquired over cost 0 : 
a investments in subsidiaries____-- sialeihen geek cctalaeinir Goad $ 111,611 
ad 3,573,470 $ (113,691) Expiration of stock purchase options not exercised 
$10,220,679 $ 6,038,461 ($8,000) and sundry additions.--...------------- 9,200 120,811 
Other charges: — —— 
Loss or ‘gain) on cotton transactions - ...$ 595,746 $ (745,437) . se $ 4,549,126 
Interest expense including customers’ anticipation 605,695 474,292 Balance at end of year----.------------- ————— > 
Sundry other eharges...........-..-- As 509,286 180,825 EARNED SURPLUS 
- Cee & seein Balance at beginning of year____------.- — $13,314,491 
1,710.72 (90,320) a . 
23 sete : 2 — Addition—Net profit from protit and loss statement 4,746,156 
Profit before provision for Federal and State So eee ee 
income taxes ____. $ 8.509.952 $ 6,128,781 aa eer" 
Provision for Federal and State income taxes- 3,725,000 2,940,000 Deductions: 
N ; a. se Dividend declared: 
et profit after provision for Federal and State 19 ertibl ferred stock—$1.25 per share_.$ 368,777 
income taxes _- $ 4,784,952 $ 3,188,781 eee ee er ° 2.386 a . ¢@endie 
Portion of earnings applicable to minority interests in Common stock—$2.00 per share_-----------~----- Ds , , 
subsidiaries ......... acini oamarties 38,796 47,123 LS LTT 
ae ‘aaliak:-, segudahadatamasenin Se i ae Se ey ee ee lie $15,305, s33 
Net profit ________- Di annem Te Dalense: a6 ORE OF PUNP-<-—--o>-~- omens 


*Including depreciation: 1951—$1,287,276; 


General Offices: 


20 Market Square 
Providence, Rhode Island 


1950—$1,151,068. 

















These financial statements are not intended to induce or for use in con- 


nection with any sale or profit of securities. 


holders for 1951 will be mailed on March 14, 1952. 


The Annual] Report to Stock- 
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freight volume, it would seem im- covered by 1951 earnings, and 
perative that the Interstate Com- with the prospects of improved 
merce Commission grant the re- supplies of steel, auto production 
quested freight rate increase as schedules in 1952 should be in- 
Knickerbock 
nicKkeroocKker MUTUAL FUND DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
All listings are quarterly payments from net investment income 
unless otherwise noted 
Fund y When Holders 
Fund— Per Share Payable Of Record 
EE a ne Se 6c 4-21 3-21 
Broad Street Investing___________________ 23c 4- 1 3-21 
ESE ee eT 13¢ 4-15 3-27 
RE a 12¢ 4-21 3-31 
Franklin Custodian. Funds— 
a Sent an tonal Common Stock Series__________________ 8c 5-15 5- 1 
phone or call at our office, or DESI ED 6c 5-15 5- 1 
send the attached coupom. Johnston Mutual Fund.________-__-- | 20c 3-26 3-14 
Extra from investment income__________ 5c 3-26 3-14 
a. Leads (Sebe OE) Penit.......---..-..- 7c 3-31 3-26 
KNICKERBOCKER SHARES, INC. Pee 
Dept. C j National Investors Corp._________________-_ 10c 4-19 3-26 
| 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N.Y. Shareholders Trust of Boston_____________ 23c 3-26 3-20 
1 Send me, without obligation, Prospectus 4 S°VEreign Investors __________-_--------- 10¢ 3-26 3-14 
' for Knickerbocker Fund. } Stein, Roe & Farnham Fund— 
| Name Initial income dividend on new common 17¢ 3-25 3- 7 
‘Naga ;, ene CaP ...........-------+------ 15¢ 3-31 3-17 
i} a 4S fk See 314c 3-31 3-12 
ee merrrcenrasere Steere: From realized profits__.........._----- 8'2c 3-31 -12 
} =a Whitehall Fund... = 18¢ 4-19 3-26 











A DECLINE IN railway freight 
traffic volume in the United States 
to about 625,000,000,000 ton-miles 
in 1952 almost 3° below last 
year’s 643,000,000,000 was fore- 
cast by Harold X. Schreder, econ- 
omist and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of investment re- 
search of Distributors Group. 
Sschreder added that immediate 
action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant higher 
freight requested by the 
railroads “would impera- 
tive,” in view of the outlook. 
The recent strike of operating 
employees in certain parts of the 
country is not taken into consid- 
eration in this projection. Should 
the strike be revived, total freight 
traffic volume for the year could 
easily be cut even below 625,009,- 
000,000 ton-miles, Schreder said. 
His prediction follows last week’s 
forecast by the Econometric Insti- 
tute, Inc., that the shift toward 
military production in 1952 will 
cause a drop of about 7% in rail- 
road freight traffic volume. Dr. 
Charles F. Roos, President, said 
that while the dollar value of the 
total national product will not be 


rates 
seem 


significantly different from last 
year, freight traffic will decline 
“principally because war goods 
contain less material, in relation 
to total dollar value, than do 
civilian goods.” 

Earlier this year, Dr. J. H. Par- 


melee. Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that a 
drop of at least 1% in freight 
ton-miles could be expected in 
1952. 

Schreder, whose statement hits 
a mid-point between the forecasts 
of Drs. Roos and Parmelee, said 
that the United States economy 
is currently “late and high” in the 
major business cycle, with the re- 
sult that a downturn in national 
production can be expected late 
in the second quarter. 

Following this downward trend, 
he continued, railroad freight 
traffic volume can be expected to 
decline, with 1952 total ton-miles 
“probably closer to 625,000,000,- 
000 than to 650,000,000,000." This 
compares with the 1951 total of 
643,000,000,000 ton-miles. 


“At the same time,’ Schreder 
emphasized, “railway operating 
expenses will continue high, 
partly due to escalator wage 


clauses which caused a 4-cents-an- 
hour wage increase on Jan. 1. 
Therefore, taking into considera- 
tion climbing expenses and falling 


= By ROBERT R. RICH 


| Mutual Funds 








soon as possible, not only to fore- 
weakening of 
nancial position this year but also 
as insurance against the possibil- 


stall a 


ity of receiverships in any pro- 
longed business recession. 

IN VIEW OF the decline in the 
market value of stocks in general 
which has taken place during re- 
cent weeks, Stock & Bond Group 


Shares report that, in anticipation 
about one-half the 
money of the fund has been for 
buying reserve” 


of this reaction, 


ome months in a‘°* 


the 


rails 


of cash and cash equivalents 


The fund states it was fully in- 
vested in common stocks from the 
start of the bull market in the 
Summer of 1949 until the Spring 
of 1951. 

The fund’s shift into defensive 
securities was based On the de- 


teriorating 
fOr most 


ception of a 


been 
of taxes 


ing upward, 


Institutional Shares, Ltd., spon- 
sor of Stock & Bond Group Shares, 
expects a further decline in most 
coming 
weeks or months that should bring 
market 


stock prices 


the general 


economic 
industries. 


over 


and 


dividend 


the 


to 


more 


vantageous buying levels. 


It was noted that money activ- 
relation to borrowings, 
also at a low level and the outlook 
seems to the fund to be more de- 
flationary than inflationary, even 
though for the longer-term, infla- 


ity, in 


tionary tendencies are likely to 
resume. 

IN RECENT weeks, National 
Stock Series, with assets of over 
$35 million, increased substan- 
tially its holdings in automobile 
stocks, according to a report by 
Henry J. Simonson, Jr., President 
of National Securities & Research 


Corporation, sponsors, underwrit- 


conditions 
With the ex- 
comparatively 
industries that are greatly bene- 
fitting from rearmament, the fund 
remarks, earnings in general have 
declining under the impact 
and costs, 
disbursements are no longer trend- 


ers and managers of the fund. 


During the months of January 
and February, the fund purchased 
9,000 shares of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion; 5,000 of General Motors and 
Studebaker, 
total holdings of 11,000, 7,000 and 
21,000 shares, respectively. 

Mr. Simonson pointed out that 
these stocks are below their 
general 


3,000 of 


highs, while the 


has advanced materially. 


The report concluded by saying 
“current dividend rates were fully 


making the 


fi- 


few 


ad- 


is 


1950 
market 
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creased. This would indicate that 
these companies will be in a 
stronger position from an earn- 
ings standpoint than was thought 
probable at the beginning of the 
year. 

OPEN-END REPORTS 
EATON & HOWARD Balanced 
Fund on Feb. 29 reported net 
assets of $81,107,588 compared 
with $77.727.899 on Dec. 31, 1951, 
with offering price per share in- 
creasing from $32.97 to $33.38. 
Five largest common stock hold- 
ings by industries are 12.9% power 
and light, 11.7% in oil, 5% in 
insurance, 41% in natural gas and 
4% in chemical. 59°% of the funds 


are in common stocks, 17% in pre- 
ferred, 15% in corporate bonds, 
and 9% in cash, U. S. Govern- 


ments and short-term notes. 


Mutual Fund Notes 


THE TEACHER and His Money. 
an article by Sidney S. Ross on 
the alternative ways in which 
teachers can utilize_their savings 
appeared in the “Journal of Edu- 
cation.’ The article was written to 


conform to the Statement of 
Policy. 
REGISTRATION statement was 


filed March 13 witt® the SEC by 
Canadian Fund, an investment 
company organize@ by Calvin 
Bullock, covering a*proposed in- 


itial public offering of 800,000 
shares of capital s#stock $1 par 
value, to be underwritten by an 


investment group Headed by Kid- 
der, Peabody & Ce and Domin- 
ick & Dominick. 

Canadian Fund,t®a_ diversified 
management investment company 
of the closed-end type, will be- 
come open-end upon completion 
of the initial offermmag. It was in- 
corporated in Mary#end on March 
5, 1952 to provide for diversified 
investment in Canada. The com- 
pany will concentgete its invest- 
ments in securities.of companies, 
wherever organized, doing busi- 
ness or having intgrests, directly 
or indirectly, in Canada. 

The charter permits it to buy, 
sell, hold for inyestment and 
otherwise deal in all forms of se- 
curities. While its policy is to in- 
vest primarily in common stocks. 
it reserves freedom of action to 
invest in other types of securities. 

It contemplates “at this time 
participation in the oil develop- 
ment of western Canada as well 
as investment in numerous other 
industries throughout Canada. The 
company intends to mail to share- 
holders a list of securities held in 
its portfolio as of the end of Feb- 
ruary, May, August and Novem- 
ber. 

The company’s directors are the 
same as those wf Canadian Invest- 
ment Fund, Ltd, the largest in- 
vestment company in Canada, in- 
corporated in 1932. Supervision 
of the company’s investments will 
be by the firm of Calvin Bullock, 
1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Capitalization) of Canadian 
Fund, Inc. consists solely of a 
single class of capital stock with a 
par value of $1 per share of which 
5,000,000 shares;are- presently au- 
thorized. Of this total, 800,000 
shares are expected to be out- 
standing at the time the company 
becomes an open-end investment 
company. No funded debt or se- 
nior equity securities are author- 
ized or outstanding. 


a 


. Thursday, March 20, 1952 








Random Shots 
The Lawyer Fish 


Leo A. Lawrence, a Re- | 
publican assemblyman in 
Aibany, N. Y., introduced a 
conservation bill into the 
Assembly which would per- 
mit a fish known variously 


»urbot to 
by spear, arrow or 


as ling, lawyer or 
be taken 


hook in nontrout waters. | 
This aroused Assemblyman | 
Max Turshen, a Brooklyn 
Democrat, to inquire about 
the lawyer fish. 

“The lawyer, Law- 
rence, who is not a lawyer, 
replied, “may be descrioed 
as a very slippery fish with 
a very large mouth. When 
our pioneer torefatners dis- 
covered this fish i: ie state, 
they could find becter 
name for it.” 

Mr. Turshen, who is a 
lawyer, expressed regret 
that the Assemb|! should 
recognize the lawyer by 
such a name,’but he re- 
lented and his slleagues | 
passed the bill unanimously. | 
From a New Yorl pecial | 


dispatch 


Dreadful things are just 
| aS apt to happen when | 
| stupid people control a sit- 


uation as when definitely | 
| ill-natured people are in 
| charge. 
| “Chapters for the C D 
| R. P. Marquis 
The first panacea for a | 
| mismanaged nation is in- | 
flation of the currency: the 


second is war. Both bring a | 
temporary prosperity: both | 
bring a permanent ruin. But 


| both are the refuge of po- 
litical and economic oppor- 
tunists. 
Notes on the Next Ernest 


Hemmingway, 19 


| 
When there is an income- | 











tax, the just man wiil pay 
more and the unjust less on 
the same amount of income. 
Plato’s Republic yt ; ry B. C. | 
DOUGLAS LAIRD = talk before 


the West Coast Mutua 
ference in San Francisc 


Fund Con- 
o has been 


printed as supplement No. 2 to 
National Securities & Research’s 
sales manual, “What Every Sales- 
man Should Know Aout Mutual 
Investment Funds.” 

Mr. Laird, in his discussion, “He 
Didn’t Buy—-Because He Wasn't 
Sold,” analyzes the “laws of sell- 
ing,” the motivations that make 
people buy and discusses various 
prospect selling “hurdles” and 
how a salesman ca overcome 


them. 


LOOMIS-SAYLES tual Fund 


has released a ne" brospectus 
dated March 7, 1952 

ALMOST TWO thousand fiduci- 
aries in 44 states are now using 
Keystone Funds, with a total in- 
vestment of over $21 million. 
These include trustees, corpora- 


tions, foundation funas, hospitals, 
insurance companies, 
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Chicago 





New York ae 
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13 States Approve Mutual Funds For Trustees 





The growing desire of trustees to invest in mutual funds for the accounts they hold 
in trust and the growing willingness of states to approve such use are both reflected 
by the fact that thirteen states have specifically approved trustee use of investment 
company shares—some by amendment to the “Prudent Man Rule,” some by statute, 


court action or judicial opinion. 


The majority of these were made in the past year. 


BLACK areas indicate states specifically permitting trustee use of investment com- 
pany shares—Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington and 


Wisconsin. 


GREY areas indicate “Prudent Man” states with no specific provision 


for investment company shares—California, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New York. North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah and Vermont 


- 


ing funds. libraries, cemetery 
funds and the like. 

DREYFUS FUND will announce 
shortly a convenient plan for sys- 
tematicall, investing in its shares. 
Under the plan, stockholders may 
invest as |ittle as $50 monthly, or 
at such periods as they may elect, 
making peyments directly to the 
Irving Trust Company, as custo- 
dian. The bank will invest the 


funds in fu. and fractional shares 
of the fund. Dreyfus Fund, on 
Feb. 29. ennounced an increase 
in net assets from $746,000 to 


‘$928,000 during the quarter. 


BANKERS TRUST Company has 
been appointed Transfer Agent 
and Divicend Disbursing Agent 
for Capital Stock of The Johnston 
Mutual Fuxc, Inc. 


invest- 
portfolio eliminations 
ried by Putnam Fund 


THE FOLLOWING new 
ments anc 
were rep<« 


during the first two months of 
1952: 

Securities added were U. S. 
Treasury 2-.s, 1967-62; Louisville 


& Nashville ist 4s, 1955; Seaboard 
Air Line “4” 4'%s, 2016; Armour 
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& Co. $6 cumulative convertible 
preferred; Florida Power Corp. 
490% cumulative preferred; 
British American Oil Co., Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., Firemen’s 
Insurance Co. of Newark, General 
Reinsurance Corp., Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., Home _ Insurance 
Co. of New York, Marathon Corp., 
New York Central RR. Co., U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

Securities eliminated were: ma- 
tured U.S. Treasury Bills 2/28/52; 
Canadian National Internal 5s, 
1954; matured New Orleans & 
Northeastern 4's, 1952; Heyden 
Chemical Corp. $4% convertible 
preferred, Tennessee Gas Trans. 
Co. 4.65% cumulative preferred, 
American Meter Co., Inc., Bangor 
Hydro-Electric Co., Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., In- 
ternational Paper Co. 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 
HENRY WARD ABBOT has been 
elected Vice-President of the 
Dreyfus Corporation, distributor 
of shares in the Dreyfus Fund. He 
has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager in charge of the Fund’s 
wholesale department. Mr. Ab- 
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bot, until recently wholesale man- 
ager of Pioneer Fund, has been 
in the mutual funds business for 
a number of years as a retailer, 
wholesaler and writer of sales 
promotion literature. From 1946 
to 1948 he was Sales Promotion 
Manager of National Securities & 
Research Corp. His pamphlet, 
“Owning Common _ Stocks vs. 
Cash,” now in its third edition, 
has sold over 1,000,000 copies. Mr. 
Abbot entered Wall Street in 1925 
following his graduation from 
Harvard College. 


SEC REGISTRATIONS 
COMMONWEALTH Investment Co., San 
Francisco, on March 17 filed on 4,500,000 
shares ef $1 par common capital stock. 
Underwriter i: 
Co. 


North American Securities 


T. ROWE PRICE Stock Fund, 
Baltimore, March 14, filed on 75.000 shares 
of capital stock. 


Growth 


No underwriter. 


JOHNSTON Mutual Fund, New York, on 
March 17 filed on 25,000 shares of $1 par 


capital stock No underwriter. 


SHAREHOLDERS TRUST of Boston, March 
17, filed on 10,000 shares of Beneficial 
{nterest in Trust. Underwriter: Harriman 
Ripley & Co. 

PIRST INVESTORS Corp., New York and 
Philadelphia. filed on $7,200,000 of ‘‘DN”’ 
Plan shares and $8,400,000 of ‘“‘DWN"’ Plan 
shares. i 
MUTUAL FUND OF BOSTON on March 4 
filed 10,000 shares of capital stock to be 
offered through Russell, Berg & Company, 
Boston. 


ya [x 
Chemical Fund 


Inc. 


A Prospectus describing the Come 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC. 


39 Broadway Ne York City 
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By H. E. JOHNSON Jt 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


Operating results of New York City banks for the quarter 
ending March 31 are expected to show earnings which will com- 
pare favorably with those of the previous quarter as well as those 
of the first quarter of 1951. 

Although there will be variations among the individual in- 
stitutions, depending upon their tax position, most banks are 
expected to show some improvement in earnings over those of 
previous quarters. 

A number of the large New York City banks in 1951 were able 
to show a good gain in operating results. Earnings, however, 
reached the point where they became subject to the excess profits 
tax. In these cases operating earnings will be subject to an overall 
tax rate of 82%. Because of this it will be very difficult to show 
much of a gain in operating earnings. 

On the other hand there are many banks which have an excess 
profits tax base which is considerably above the earnings of last 
year or the current rate of earnings. These banks are subject to a 
tax rate of 52% and for this reason can more easily increase net 
earnings. 


In order that a comparison of operating: results throughout 


1951 can be obtained, we present a table of quarterly operating 

earnings. In those cases where the bank does not publish oper- 

ating results on a quarterly basis, the indicated earnings are shown. 
1951 











——Quarterly Earnings—— Year 

March June Sept. Dec. 1951 1950 
*Bank of Manhattan______- $0.53 $0.53 $0.51 $0.47 $2.04 $2.05 
Bank of New York & Fifth 6.19 6.21 6.02 6.79 25.21 26.03 
es 0.80 0.81 0.85 049 2.95 247 
Chase National __..__-- __- 0.60 0.71 0.69 0.88 288 2.50 
Chemical Bank --_-_-_-_---- 0.81 088 0.84 0.76 3.29 2.83 
Corn Exchange ~~~... .-.-. 1.26 1.25 1.16 101 468 4.83 
CE ED canscecnane 6.08 6.79 5.74 6.54 25.15 27.75 
Guaranty Trust .......... 4.48 438 4.59 4.21 17.66 16.89 
*Hanover Bank -........-- 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.77 5.97 5.97 
ee ee 0.37 0.38 0.39 0.42 1.56 1.48 
Manufacturers Trust_____- 1.18 1.22 1.25 1.31 4.96 4.63 
ee Se ancuosocsonn 4.72 458 5.90 0.73 15.93 12.66 
es 0.80 0.81 086 1.04 3.51 3.19 
New York Trust___---_---- 1.95 2.08 2.15 1.91 8.09 7.17 
Public National —~_..------ 0.90 1.00 1.01 1.11 4.02 3.64 
OU. BD. Bee ncwnccasccocce BOD Ge Gee See tae Bee 


*Indicated earnings. 


The sharp changes in earnings which took place in the last 
two quarters of 1951 are almost entirely the result of tax provi- 
sions. The retroactive feature of the revenue bill required that 
banks make tax provisions in either of the last two quarters to 
cover the increase in rates on earlier operating earning. This 
placed a large tax burden on income for those quarters. This 
fact should be kept in mind when comparing earnings for the 
current quarter with those of previous periods. 

Earnings in the first quarter of this year will reflect the 
favorable operating conditions which have existed for sometime. 

The prime loan rate was increased several times in 1951, the 
last instance being when it was raised to 3% at the end of the 
year. The banks are just beginning to receive the full benefit 
from these higher rates as old loans, which were made at lower 
rates, are now maturing and renewed at the better return. 

Loan volume, also, has been maintained at a favorable level* 
While there is generally a seasonal decline in loans during the 
first part of the year, the liquidation so far this year has been 
less than usual. 

The combination of these two factors—higher interest rates 
and a well-maintained volume of loans—should enable most 
institutions to show a gain in operating results. Although oper- 
ating expenses will be higher, they should not be so large as the 
gain in income, with the result that pre-tax earnings should in- 
crease. 

Final operating earnings for each individual bank will be 
determined, to a large extent, by its tax position. Most institu- 
tions, however, are expected to report a moderate gain in earnings. 





Francis I. du Pont Adds 


COMPARISON & ANALYSIS 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) s 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 12 Leading 
Ernest K. H. Wong has been added 


to the staff of Francis I. du Pont 


Bank Stocks 


Outside N. Y. City 


Available on request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
) Members New York Curb Exchange 
. i CISC ‘- _p; 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Paul Telephone: BArclay 7-3506 
Secor has joined the staff of Han- ]. Beil Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
} wT 5 *~aliforni: ; s, Mana r Trading Dept.) 

afor : Tall 519 California J ‘&. 4. Gibbs. Manage : 
naford & Talbot, Ca Specialists in Bank Stocks 
Street 


was formerly with Henry F. Swift 
& Co. 


Joins Hannaford Talbot 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRON 
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European Experience Proves 
Need for Sound Money 


Heckscher. best known _inter- 
nationally for his famous book on 
mercantilism;! for the Socialists, 
Ernst Wigforss, afterwards for 
nearly 20 years a Socialist Finance 
Minister in my coupntry; and I, 
at the last moment, had to appear 
as spokesman for the Liberal 
Party. We all three asked for an 
increase in interest rates within 
a few days and, partly as a conse- 
quence of that meeting but also 
as a result of other circumstances, 
the Sveriges Riksbank raised the 
discount rate to 7%. This increase 
had an effect on the whole course 
of monetary developments in 
Sweden and was instrumental in 
Sweden's being the first European 
country after the first world war 
formally to go back to the gold 
standard. Thus, very early in my 
life, I was able to observe that an 
increase in interest rates can be 
most effective. 


No Normalcy to Return to 


After the second world war, 
there was no unanimity of this 
kind in the monetary field. There 
had been no prewar period of 
stability which, in_ retrospect, 
could prompt a feeling that the 
world ought to go back to the 
status quo ante. The state of af- 
fairs before 1914, under the re- 
gime of the gold standard, had 
seemed almost ideal ensuring to 
practically all nations the attain- 
ment of the twin aims of mone- 
tary stability with convertible 
cucrencies and a more or less con- 
tinuous progress in their economic 
life. After the second world war 
there was not much to look back 
on in short perspective—consider- 
ing the state of affairs which had 
prevailed in the Nineteen Thirties, 
the period of the great depression 
with a high level of unemploy- 
ment in so many countries. People 
in general had rather an aversion 
to the gold standard, believing, as 
a large number of them did, that 
the return to the gold standard 
in the Twenties had been the 
cause of many of their difficulties. 
And this condemnation of the gold 
Standard was coupled with an 
inclination not to consider a re- 
turn to flexible interest rates and 
ali the other practices of a flex- 
ib‘e credit policy but to stick to a 
cheap-money policy for the sake 
of full employment, especially 
since such a policy had been suc- 
cessfully maintained in most coun- 
tries all through the war. 

As regards the theoretical basis 
for the monetary policy thus pur- 
sued after the second world war, 
people believed it was to be 
found in Keynes's book, “The Gen- 
eral Theory of Employment, In- 
terest and Money,” published in 
1936, which, as you know, dealt 
with the problems arising more 
particularly in a situation char- 
acterized by a general depression. 
{ deliberately say that people 
thought they had found the ex- 


planations and the arguments 
which they wanted in this book: 
for Keynes himself was well 


aware that the cheap money and 
public spending which he recom- 
mended with such gusto to offset 
the ill effects of unused savings 
were remedies to be applied in a 
state of depression and were not 
suited to other circumstances. You 
may remember that in 1940, in his 
pamphlet “How to a Pay for the 
War,” he was already urging upon 
his country a quite different atti- 
tude, and his last article in “The 
Economic Journal,” published in 
1946 ,2 after his death, expounded 
a policy very unlike the one that 





1 Eli F. Heckscher, “Mercantili ~ &. 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1935.” ’ 
Soe LW me, prgmonts of the 

ni ates,” i 
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he had advocated in the days of 
depression. I myself feel sure that 
if Keynes were alive today he 
would be no Keynesian. But the 
trouble is that theories do not in- 


fluence the world through being 
applied to the kind of situation 
for which they were originally de- 
vised; they influence it via the 


distortion to which popular mis- 
conceptions subject them, and that 


seems to be truer of Keynes's 
theories than of almost anybody 
else’s. 

Keynes's theories have had 
much effect in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, but they have not in- 


fluenced opinions on the continent 
of Europe in the same degree. 
The continental peoples have been 
faced more immediately with the 
evils of inflation. They have 
learned to dislike controls. The 
imposition of controls has been 
very closely connected with the 
Nazi and Fascist regimes. The 
people on the Continent were 
therefore more averse to any the- 
ory which would minimize the 
dangers of inflation and more 
keen to return to the conditions of 
a free economy. It must seem 
curious to many that the conti- 
nent of Europe has turned in the 
direction of a free economy; for 
in the years 1945 and 1946 it was 
very widely believed that postwar 
developments would reveal, be- 
tween communist Russia and cap- 
italistic America, a socialistic Eu- 
rope rather after the pattern of 
the British or Swedish Labor 
Movements. But the actual out- 
come has not been anything like 
that. In its monetary policy and 
in many other ways the continent 
of Europe has shown itself liberal 
in the sense in which Europeans 
still use this word—indicating ad- 
herence to and belief in a free 
econorny—and, in some respects, 
it has been more liberal (in this 
sense) than either of the two 
principal Anglo-Saxon countries. 





The Continent’s Struggle for 
Stable Money 


On the continent of Europe 
there were two countries which 
led the departure from an inflex- 
ible interest policy—Switzerland 
and Belgium—and they have both 
been successful in attaining a high 
degree of monetary stability. They 
both reestablished equilibrium in 
their balances of payments at an 
early date, and in each case their 
currencies enjoyed a high valua- 
tion on the foreign exchange mar- 
kets, the free-market quotation of 
the Swiss franc being for several 
years above the corresponding 
quotation of the dollar, while, 
apart from Swiss francs and dol- 
lars, there was practically no cur- 
rency which kept as “strong” as 
the Belgian franc. Since Switzer- 
land had been neutral in the war, 
it has often been said that the 
Swiss case proves little or 
nothing. But another neutral, 
Sweden, adopted a different mon- 
etary policy (including, among 
other things, support for its gov- 
ernment bonds at an artificially 
low rate of interest), with dis- 
astrous results for its monetary 
reserves, which by 1947 had fallen 
to one-fifth of what they had been 
in 1945. 


The Case of Belgium 


Belgian policy has been much 
criticized. People have said, and 
continue to say, “It is not very 
difficult for a country to have a 
good currency if it pays hardly 
any attention to the employment 
problem and, for instance, lets a 
larger proportion of its workers 
remain unemployed than is the 
case in other European countries” 
—an accusation against Belgium 
which was repeated recently in 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


an article by Professor Pierre Uri 
in “‘Actualities’—one of the most 
fashionable publications in Paris. 

It is therefore worth while ex- 
amining why it is that Belgium 
has had a relatively high degree 
of unemployment. One _ reason 
might be called ‘statistical’ — 
namely, the fact that for a consid- 
erable time it was easier to obtain 
unemployment benefits in Bel- 
gium than in other countries. But 
there are other reasons, and they, 
too, have little to do with the 
monetary policy. Before the sec- 
ond world war, Belgium was dis- 
tinctly a low-wage country; but, 
owing to various circumstances, it 
emerged from the war as a coun- 
try in which money wages were 
relatively high—to judge from a 
comparison based on current rates 
of exchange. There is no doubt 
that the improvement in money 
wages on a gold basis—and, in- 
deed, in real wages also — has 
been greater in Belgium than in 
any other country in Europe, if 
comparison is made with the con- 
ditions prevailing in 1938. 


Now, it is very difficult to ad- 
just an economy to suddenly in- 
creased wages. One generally 
finds that in some lines of busi- 
ness workers paid at the new 
higher rates are being priced out 
of the market, with the result that 
unemployment appears. But what 
has been the attitude of Belgian 
labor to this kind of unemploy- 
ment? The Belgian labor unions 
knew very well that they had se- 
cured a substantial improvement 
in their standard of wages and 
they certainly did not want the 
authorities to pursue any money 
or credit policy which might lead 
to an inflationary rise in prices 
liable to deprive the Belgian 
workers of the advantage they 
had gained by the end of the sec- 
ond world war. As you will all 
remember, Belgium had a Social- 
ist Prime Minister, Mr. Spaak, up 
to May, 1949, and several mem- 
bers belonging to the Socialist 
Party served on the board of the 
country’s central bank. The ques- 
tion we naturally ask ourselves is 
whether these particular mem- 
bers have been in favor of, or 
against, the monetary and credit 
policies pursued in Belgium. 
They have been in favor of them. 
The Governor of the central bank 
in Belgium told me that he had 
never had any difficulties with 
the Socialist members on the 
board of the bank. And why not? 
Because these members knew that 
the Belgian workers had secured 
a very real improvement in their 
wages and they knew as well that 
this advantage might easily be lost 
if the central bank adopted a less 
careful credit policy. 


In this connection it is inter- 
esting to recall that Belgian labor 
circles were against the devalua- 
tion of the Belgian franc in 1949, 
crticizing the central bank and the 
government for having agreed to 
a devaluation of 124.°%—and this 
at a time when the 3014.% devalu- 
ation of sterling was serving as an 
example for the Scandinavian and 
a number of other currencies. It 
is, indeed, a very important fact 
that in Belgium the credit policy 
pursued has not been regarded’ as 
in any way reactionary but as 
helping to support a high standard 
of real wages for the Belgian 
workers. 


Stern Measures in Italy 


After Belgium, the next impor- 
tant country to discard cheap 
money and really adopt a restric- 
tive credit policy with a view to 
stabilizing the value of its cur- 
rency was Italy. In that country 
prices had risen, by 1947, to 55 
times the prewar level, and if no 
measures had been taken the lira 
would soon have become alto- 
gether worthless and thus useless 
as a means of payment. Fortu- 
nately for Italy, the Governor of 
the Banca d'Italia (which is the 
name of the country’s central 
bank) was Professor Einaudi, who, 
in the spring of 1947, became Min- 


ister of the Budget as well and 
was then in a position to introduce 
a new economic and financial pol- 
icy. The Banca d'Italia raised in- 
terest rates, and at the same time 
rather severe credit restrictions 
were imposed. In the following 
year, Professor Einaudi managed 
to restore some order in the budget 
by the suppression, among other 
things, of all food subsidies —a 
very harsh measure. This policy 
proved successful. Owing to the 
increase in interest rates and the 
effective application of credit re- 
strictions, a great many traders 
and industrialists were forced to 
sell out stocks of goods, with the 
result that wholesale prices were 
brought down by as much as 25% 
between the summer of 1947 and 
the spring of 1948. I was in con- 
tact with Italian businessmen early 
in 1948 and was told that Einaudi’s 
policy would ruin not only most 
of the business community but the 
country itself, since nobody could 
obtain credit and economic life 
would therefore come to a stand- 
still. But soon it was clear that 
the price level had been stabilized, 
and in the following year Einaudi 
was almost unanimously elected 
President of the Italian Republic, 
the Italian people having soon 
realized what a boon it was to get 
back to stable prices and enjoy 
the benefits of a reliable currency 
after the rampant inflation under 


‘which they had suffered. 


Through Einaudi’s policy the 
country had received a violent 
shock, and that is generally neces- 
sary when things have gone so far 
that confidence in the currency 
has been shaken. In Italy, prices 
had been rising for years and any- 
body who had obtained credit from 
a bank in order to buy goods had 
been practically sure to make a 
profit on them, almost irrespective 
of their nature. When increased 
monetary purchasing power has 
spread all over the country and 
“an inflation mentality” has thus 
developed, it is not easy to restore 
belief in the currency. If the au- 
thorities do not administer a real 
shock, so that people feel that 
something very different is com- 
ing now, it is unlikely that the 
existing mentality will undergo a 
sufficient change, 


Half-way Measures in France 


In the course of the two years 
1948 and 1949, France took some 
very useful measures to bring 
about stabilization, and for a time 
it looked as if what had been done 
would be sufficient to check the 
inflationary rise in prices and 
bring order into the French finan- 
cial system. But I am sorry to say 
that, whenever difficulties have 
arisen in one sector or another, 
the French authorities have al- 
most always shown a disposition 
to grant alleviations to some par- 
ticular group of interests—often 
the strong agricultural community 
Whereas in Italy, under the lead- 
ership of Governor Menichella at 
the Banca d'Italia and the Treas- 
ury Minister, Signor Pella, a much 
harsher policy has been pursued 
on the principle that the first task 
of the financial] authorities is to 
try to protect the currency (for 
without general confidence in the 
currency the whole economic life 
of the country would disintegrate), 
the French, with their recurrent 
alleviations, did not get sufficient 
hold of their credit system to be 
able to moderate the increase in 
bank credit. 


The volume of bank credit ex- 
panded continuously in France un- 
til in the late autumn of 1951 the 
situation became very critical in- 
deed. But I am glad to be able to 
add that recently the Banque de 
France and the other financial au- 
thorities involved have been pur- 
suing a much harsher credit-re- 
striction policy than they had ever 
done before. Whether, in face of 
the increase in costs and prices 
that has occurred, these measures 
will suffice to bring about a fun- 
damental change is still hard to 
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say; but before I left Europe I was 
told that the tightening of money 
had begun to have an effect. Mean- 
while, a new government has been 
formed, and it remains to be seen 
what policy it will follow. It isa 
situation well worth watching. 

How far improvement in Europe 
has gone may, however, be illus- 
trated by the following prophecy 
which I am prepared to make: 
that, if by any chance the French 
franc were devalued, no currency 
of the surrounding countries would 
be compelled to follow suit. France 
would have to take this course 
alone—and knowledge of this may 
perhaps spur the French authori- 
ties to more determined efforts. 
It may be that for other reasons 
some particular country might 
take the opportunity to adjust its 
foreign exchange rates; but it 
would not be the influence of the 
French frane which produced this 
effect. 


Europe Since Korea 


Now I come to the period fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the con- 
flict in Korea. In the summer of 
1950 prices had already begun to 
rise. Business men and industrial- 
ists became greatly afraid that 
they would soon be unable to buy 
as much in the way of raw mate- 
rials as they needed, and they 
therefore began to restock. For- 
tunately for Europe, at the time 
when this happened the European 
Payments Union was just begin- 
ning its activities and providing 
means of payment for purchases 
over a_ wide field, including 
monetary areas (such as the ster- 
ling area) attached to central cur- 
rencies in Europe. A number of 
European countries soon began to 
import very heavily. It is curious 
that they did not all do so: Eng- 
land and France were exceptions 
in the second half of 1950, but 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland 
and, above all, Western Germany, 
started to import on a large scale 
almost immediately after the out- 
break of the Korean conflict (on 
June 26, 1950). For Switzerland 
it did not matter that import 
prices went up, for that country 
had sufficient gold reserves to 
stand almost any strain. Belgium 
experienced greater difficulties, 
but the Belgian authorities, con- 
tinuing their policy of flexible in- 
terest rates, raised the rate of dis- 
count at an early date—in Sep- 
tem, 1950. The Belgians were, as 
usual, quick in taking action. 


German Rehabilitation 


In Germany the reserves were 
low. It soon became evident that 
the German quota in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union would be 
exhausted before long and, indeed, 
it took only three or four months 
for a serious crisis to develop. 
That was in October, 1950. The 
question then was, what should be 
done? After some hesitation, the 
German authorities decided to 
adopt a policy of credit restriction, 
including the raising of the level 
of interest rates. The discount rate 
of the Bank Deutscher Lander was 
increased from 4% to 6%, while 
ordinary bank accommodation 
could be obtained only at rates be- 
tween 8% and 12%, and in the 
open market even higher rates 
were paid. The stringency was in- 
tensified by a system of quantita- 
tive credit restrictions, which 
were made more rigorous in the 
following months. To enable Ger- 
many to meet its contractual obli- 
gations and continue trading with- 
out sharp curtailments of its im- 
ports while remedial measures 
were being taken in the internal 
economy, a special credit of $120 
million was granted by the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. 


After a temporary improvement, 
fresh difficulties set in early in 
1951 and led to the imposition of 
control over the issue of import 
licenses; but the credit measures 
already taken began to show 
themselves effective and it was 
soon found that the program of re- 
habilitation adopted in Germany 
was working wonders. The credit 
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of $120 million was to have been 
repaid before the end of October, 
1951: it was actually repaid by the 
end of May. At the end of the 
year, Germany had repaid to the 
European Payments Union the 
whole of the debt of $320 million 
on its quota and, at the same time, 
had collected dollar reserves of 
some $300 million—and all that in 
the space of 10 months! 


The success of the German re- 
habilitation scheme has had a tre- 
mendous effect upon European 
thinking: it has shown us that a 
country as burdened with difficul- 
ties as Western Germany can, 
through a resolute credit policy, 
suddenly reverse its position. The 
German example has to a large 
extent served as a model which 
other countries have been willing 
to imitate. Denmark has done so, 


increasing its interest rates, intro-, 


ducing other forms of credit re- 
strictions and taking a number of 
further steps which, there also, 
have helped to bring about an im- 
provement in the balance of pay- 
ments. 


When the rate of interest of the 
Bank Deutscher Lander was first 
increased, in the autumn of 1950, 
the Socialist members of the board 
of that bank were against the in- 
crease. But a year later they were 
not averse to the maintenance of 
the increased rates until it was 
possible to see the effects of a full 
return to trade liberalization ac- 
cording to the rules of the OEEC. 
Originally they had feared that 
higher interest rates would reduce 
employment and increase unem- 
ployment, but gradually they 
found that this was not the case. 
In the 12 months following the 
raising of interest rates as part of 
the stiffer credit policy, employ- 
ment in Germany increased some 
500,000. When a boom is in prog- 
ress, there is no need for an addi- 
tional stimulus, such as low inter- 
est rates afford, in order to pro- 
vide employment. There is strong 
demand on the world markets, 
and even if internal investment 
has to be reduced, as is often nec- 
essary in order to restore a proper 
balance in the economy, it is pos- 
sible to make up the loss of em- 
ployment — and even to secure a 
net gain—thanks to increased ac- 
tivity in the export industries. 
Germany has suffered no general 
decline in employment, neither 
has Holland, even though in coun- 
tries with a considerable influx of 
refugees and — as is the case in 
Holland — an unusually large na- 
tural increase in population it is 
difficult to absorb all newcomers 
immediately. But with regard to 
employment we have, as a rule, 
become distinctly calmer on the 
continent of Europe, having found 
that many of the fears that had 
been entertained have hot been 
substantiated. And it must not be 
forgotten that the countries which 
have introduced proper credit re- 
strictions have reaped the great 
advantage that their prices have 
been more stable. Some difficul- 
ties are, of course, bound to arise 
when the excess of money is elim- 


inated, but it is better to face 
these dilficulties while the re- 
armamerit boom is,still dominat- 
ing the trend of wofid affairs than 
to postpone the readjustment to a 
later date, when world demand 


will perhaps be no longer so keen. 


linprovement in Holland 


Even more interesting, I think. 
has been the case of Holland. In 
that country there was a long- 
drawn-out cabinet crisis in the 
early spring of 1951. The crisis 
lasted for seven weeks and the 
Dutch people became very uneasy 
and pessimistic. One could hear 
them saying, “I wonder whether 
our currency will ever be any 
good again?” But the authorities 
then decided to take the matter in 
hand: a program had been worked 
out by a technical body, “The 
Social and Economic Council,” 
and this program was adopted by 
the government and actually car- 
ried out. I must remind you of 
the fact that Holland had been af- 


fected by a number of adverse 
circumstances: the loss of In- 
donesia, almost complete lack of 
domestically produced raw ma- 
terials, adverse terms of trade 
and an increased burden of re- 
armament. But steps were taken 
to remedy the situation: the dis- 
count rate was increased, in all 
by 142% (2%% to 4%); the vol- 
ume of investment was com- 
pressed, three-quarters of the sub- 
sidies in the budget were abol- 
ished, involving a reduction of 
about 300 million guilders, and the 
consequent rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, calculated to amount to about 
10%, was offset for the workers 
only as to one-half, ie., by a 5% 
increase in wage rates, etc. (The 
workers could improve on this 
remuneration only if they worked 
overtime—which many did.) At 
the same time, certain taxes were 
increased and steps were also 
taken to have the budgets of the 
local authorities more closely 
scrutinized with a view to econ- 
omy. 

Holland had no large monetary 
reserves and all concerned were 
anxious to see whether the im- 
provement which might be ex- 
pected in the balance of payments 
as a result of these measures 
would come quickly enough—be- 
fore, in particular, the rather 
scanty reserves of free dollars had 
been exhausted. The measures 
were adopted in the spring. In the 
second half of July the first signs 
of a change for the better could 
be seen. Thereafter, the improve- 
ment became so marked that in 
the second half of 1951 Holland 
had a substantial surplus in its 
balance of payments and, after 
repaying its debt to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, it finished 
the year with larger monetary re- 
serves than it had had at the begin- 
ning. The couhtry had achieved 
this without going back to any 
appreciable extent upon the trade 
liberalization measures which had 
been introduced under the plan 
sponsored by the Organization 
for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (the “O.E.E.C.”). The im- 
provement in Holland has also af- 
fected our thinking in Europe; 
for, once again, we have seen 
resolute government measures 
scoring a success within less than 
half a year. 

I mentioned before that in Bel- 
gium the Socialist members of 
the National Bank had supported 
the often restrictionist credit pol- 
icy which had been pursued in 
that country. I will now remind 
you of the fact that in Holland, 
where a coalition government is 
in power, Mr. Lieftinck, the Fi- 
nance Minister, is a member of 
the Socialist Party; moreover, the 
program had been worked out in 
consultation with technicians be- 
longing to the Socialist Party, and 
the minister who was mainly 
responsible for putting the meas- 
ures through also belonged to that 
party. 


Austria Stiffens Credit Policy 

In Austria, similar problems had 
to be dealt with in the autumn of 
1951. I was in that country when 
the National Bank increased its 
discount rate on Dec. 5, 1951, from 
314% to 5%. I was told that all 
the Socialist members of the 
Board of the National Bank voted 
for this increase. They had seen 
what had happened in Germeny 
and they had not only lost their 
fears but had also understood the 
necessity for a stiffer credit policy 
to be applied in their country too. 

All this means that most of the 
countries on the Continent have 
become convinced of the useful- 
ness of a restrictive credit policy 
including the application of higher 
interest rates. I would point out 
to you that this new credit policy 
has been applied on the continent 
of Europe while the principal 
Anglo-Saxon countries were still 
pursuing their cheap-money pol- 
icy and that, indeed, the contin- 
ental changeover was made with- 
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out any help from official quar- 
ters in London and Washington. 
This is the first time I have seen 
the continent of Europe acting 
with success in monetary matters 
independently of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. It might even be men- 
tioned that in several British 
newspapers and periodicals, in- 
cluding “The Economist,” “The 
Financial Times” and “The News 
Chronicle,” the German experi- 
ment has recently been held up as 
a possible example for Great 
Britain herself; as you know, it 
was only in the spring of 1951 
here in the United States and in 
the autumn of 1951 in Great 
Britain that there was any pro- 
found change in the monetary 
policies pursued by the two coun- 
tries. I must say, though, for the 
Bank of England, that, at any rate 
since the autumn of 1947, it has 
refrained from supporting the 
auotation of government bonds, 
with fresh issues of central-bank 
money—such support, during a 
boom, being rightly regarded as 
a sin against the Holy Ghost in 
monetary matters. But, as far 
as the short-term market is con- 
cerned, the two principal Anglo- 
Saxon countries have both lagged 
behind the continent of Europe in 
discarding extremely cheap 
money rates. 


Some Conclusions From 
European Experience 


(1) Perhaps the most important 
conclusion is that we continentals 
feel and believe that the restora- 
tion of internal equilibrium be- 
tween the volume of money, on 
the one hand, and the supply of 
goods and services, on the other, 
brings with it a return to equil- 
ibrium in the balance of payments. 
Thus, if steps are taken to neu- 
tralize the redundant supply of 
money inherited from the war 
and, as far as the current situa- 
tion is concerned, budgets are bal- 
anced and a stiff credit policy is 
applied, it is likely that the def- 
icit in the balance of payments 
will disappear almost by itself; 
thus a country can solve most of 
its external problems by attend- 
ing to its internal ones. 

This is understood, I should add, 
not only on the continent of Eu- 
rope but also in influential cir- 
cles in Great Britain. I should 
like in this connection to quote 
to you a question put by the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Engiand, Mr. 
Cobbold, on Oct. 3, 1951, at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet for bank- 
ers and merchants in London: “Is 
it clearly enough understood that 
internal policy and balance-of- 
payments policy are all part of 
the same story; that surplus or 
deficit in the balance of payments 
is in the end mainly governed by 
how we manage our affairs at 
home?” 

This question is, in effect, an 
assertion that, if countries solve 
their internal problems, their for- 
eign problems will be solved al- 
most automatically. It has been 
very difficult for us on the conti- 
nent of Europe to make this con- 
nection clear to Americans. Why? 
Because yours is such a vast coun- 
try that, if a change is made here 
in the credit policy or as regards 
the surplus or deficit in the 
budget, so many things may hap- 
pen between the initial change 
and the final outcome that it is in 
no way certain that the result will 
stand out as a shift in the bal- 
ance of trade and payments of the 
United States. Americans know, 
of course, that if there is a boom 
here imports are likely to in- 
creasa; but the connection be- 
tween changes in the budget and 
the value of goods imported and 
exported or the flow of capital 
seems rather remote, while in Eu- 
rope the connection can generally 
be easily traced. 


It may be said as regards West- 
ern Germany and other countries 
in western Europe that any credit 
expansion not backed by real re- 
sources becomes promptly trans- 


lated into a deficit in the balance 
of payments. If, on the other 
hand, internal balances is restored 
(as was the case in Holland), it 
will generally be possible, within 
a few months’ time, to observe the 
beneficial effects in the balance of 
payments. We continentals firmly 
believe in this connection and it 
constitutes the basic conception 
on which we have built our policy. 

(II) The second conclusion to 
which we have come is that, if we 
really need somebody to fight for 
the attainment of internal balance 
in our respective countries, the 
task cannot as a rule be entrusted 
to politicians, who have all their 
clients to take care of. The situa- 
tion calls for some _ institution 
strong enough to do the fighting, 
and on the continent of Europe 
the institutions with this qualifi- 
cation have mostly been the cen- 
tral banks. It is almost possible 
to say that, in the majority of the 
countries where useful measures 
for a restoration of internal bal- 
ance have been taken, this has 
been done thanks to the influence 
of their central banks. 


Thus, on 
the Continent there is again a 
growing belief that influertial 


and authoritative central banks 
are a necessity; I am glad to say 
that among the general public this 
is coming to be realized. so that 
in more and more countries it is 
beginning to be hard for the gov- 
ernments to go against the views 
of the central banks on monetary 
matters. 

I have a friend, Dr. Hans 
Schaffer, who is of German origin 
but now lives in Sweden, having 
become a Swedish citizen in the 
30s; with his wife he traveled 
through Germany by car last 
autumn and met all sorts of peo- 
ple all over the country. He is 
now an elderly man, a very able 
man, whose judgment I trust. He 
told me that he found, in talking 
to peasants, to innkeepers and 
others, a feeling that the Bank 
Deutscher Lander had done quite 
well in its efforts to safeguard the 
German currency, although, of 
course, these people could not tell 
exactly what the bank had done. 
There is no doubt that for the 
government in Bonn it would not 
be easy today to neglect and over- 
rule the expressed views of the 
Bank Deutscher Lander as far as 
matters with a distinct monetary 
bearing are concerned. 

(III) A third conclusion that we 
may draw from the experience of 
the countries on the continent of 
Europe is that, in order to check 
the undue expansion of credit, it 
is not sufficient to apply a system 
of voluntary credit restraint or 
merely to introduce qualitative 
and quantitative control mea:- 
ures. It is also necessary to have 
resort to an increase in the rates 
of interest, because, in itself, such 
an increase has some very useful 
effects. Moreover, we have found 
that without it the other measures 
do not work adequately. We have 
found that an increase in interest 
rates has an influence upon the 
disposal of commodity stocks; that 
it tends to reduce, in particular, 
very long-term investments; that 
it also tends to make people bring 
home their holdings of foreign 
exchange; and that it influences 
the quotations of government 
bonds, and in this and other ways 
reduces the danger of an exces- 
sive monetization of debt. 

On these points we have more 
Or less made up our minds on the 
Continent. We have, moreover, 
found that an increase in interest 
rates cannot be said to have the 
harmful effects on the volume of 
employment that at one time had 
been feared. As you know, Euro- 
pean countries pay great attention 
to the effect of credit policy on 
employment. On the other hand, 
they have never paid very much 
attention to its influence on the 
quotations of government bonds. 
British Consols may go down to 
65, having been originally issued 
at 100, and if commercial and 
other banks suffer losses on this 
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account they have to manage as 
best they can. The British Gov- 
ernment has never promised to 
maintain government bonds at par; 
and we have been unable to de- 
tect any untoward consequences 
for the credit system even if the 
market price of bonds has fallen 
by 20% or 30%. It is a good thing 
that in Europe the authorities have 
freedom of action on that score, 
freedom which until very recently 
you have not had in this country. 
If credit institutions want to be 
certain of avoiding losses on their 
holdings of government securities, 
they must choose short-term pa- 
per, which, as such, they can re- 
tain till maturity. But, if central 
banks support the quotations of 
government bonds, there is no 
longer any difference between 
short and long-term securities 
from the point of view of liquidity 
—which is not a sound state of 
affairs. 

Needless to say, monetary policy 
alone will not achieve everything. 
It has to be supplemented by the 
application of appropriate rates of 
exchange and by a sound budget 
policy. In a number of countries 
in Europe the raising of discount 
rates as part of a stiffer credit 
policy was only the beginning of 
the rehabilitation program. I often 
come back to what happened in 
Italy in the year 1947-1948. Pro- 
fessor Einaudi secured an increase 
in interest rates and the applica- 
tion of more severe quantitative 
restrictions in the autumn of 1947. 
When commodity prices began to 
fall in the spring of 1948, he was 
able to eliminate the food subsi- 
dies from the Italian budget and 
thus to reduce the budget deficit 
sufficiently to ensure the success 
of the rehabilitation scheme. I 
asked him some time afterwards 
what was the most difficult step 
he took during the stabilization 
period. He said it was noi the 
raising of the rates of interest, 
since not many people in the coun- 
try were really affected by that 
measure, but the elimination of 
the food subsidies from the bucget, 
for this led to an increase iy the 
price of bread, which was fe!t by 
everybody. It took a great deal 
of political courage to act in such 
a way at the time. 

What I fear is, of course, that in 
many countries the steps which 
have been taken in the credit field 
will not be followed up with ap- 
propriate budget measures. li will 
be interesting to see what happens 
in Great Britain in this respect. In 
the late autumn of 1951 the Bank 
of England made certain impor- 
tant changes in its monetary pol- 
icy, including an effective increase 
of 14%% to 2% throughout the 
structure of short-term intcrest 
rates. The next step has now to 
be taken by the Chancellor oy the 
Exchequer; there has been some 
advance announcement of a num- 
ber of measures affecting mainly 
the Health Service, and wha‘ you 
and I and everybody else will want 
to know is what further economies 
are to be included in the coming 
budget for 1952-1953. The British 
themselves know how decisive 
this budget will be. 


(IV) Now I come to a foumh 
conclusion suggested by our ex- 
perience on the Continent, and 
one that more directly cone 
cerns this country. After the rates 
of interest had been raised ‘n €& 
number of countries in th av- 


tumn of 1950, it was scvcr . 
months before they could be see-i 
to have effectively influence: the 
situation, the reason being thxt 
when prices are rising ver: rap- 
idly on the world markets it is 
extremely hard for an individr>l 
country in Europe to make iis 
credit policy effective. But in 
February and March, 1951, raw- 
material prices on the world mar- 
kets began to decline, and since 
the spring of 1951 the level of 
prices of staple commodities has 
remained rather surprisingly sta- 
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Sa ys — 
——= By WALTER WHYTE 


Strangely enough it is the 
oils that are once again show- 
ing signs of renewed life. I 
say “strangely” because I be- 
lieved the group had topped 
out a few weeks ago. It was 
because of this belief that I 
suggested profit-taking in the 
oils. Nevertheless, I know the 
futility of arguing with the 
tape. If I don’t believe what 
it is trying to say, I leave it 
alone. I don’t go counter to it. 
I might add that I think the 
oils have accumulated a large 
short interest in the past few 
weeks. This may well be the 
technical reason for a new up- 
surge in them. But whatever 
the cause the end result points 
to more advances. 
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The cold war hasn’t heated 
up any in the past weeks. In 
fact, outside of the usual name 
calling and the exchange of 
propaganda the cold war is 
still just that. In the past few 
days there’s been a few clues 
in the stock market that may 
point to something new. The 
airplane and airplane acces- 
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sories have started to perk up 
in a significant fashion. 
3 % 7% 

This revitalized activity 
may have nothing to do with 
a possible impending hot war 
or a continuation of a cold 
one. Still its significance can- 
not be overlooked. 

The airplane stocks which 
show something are Boeing 
and Lockheed. Among the 
accessories Sperry stands out 
like a lighthouse. This may 
mean nothing — or it may 
mean a lot. From a trading 
viewpoint I think a position 
in Sperry anywhere around 33 
or so is indicated. But because 
it is a trading position a stop 
should be kept in mind. The 
one I see as the danger point 
is 32. . 

Electric Boat is another hot 
war indicator that is showing 
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unusual strength. Chances 
are, however, that stock will 
be at a new high before you 
read this. 


All these things point to a 
change in the news. With the 
warm weather around the cor- 
ner, Korean action will be 
stepped up and new incidents 
are not unexpected. 


For a non-war stock take a 
look at Republic Pictures. 
There’s little about the com- 
pany in its financial or corpo- 
rate picture that would war- 
rant any wild optimism. Still 
its market action points to 
immediately higher prices. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.} 


European Experience Proves 
Need for Sound Money 


ble. It was when stability had 
been attained that the increased 
interest rates in the European 
countries suddenly became more 
effective. As you know, prices on 
the world markets are very 
largely determined by price 
movements in the United States; 
what happens to the American 
price level is consequently of the 
utmost importance for the Euro- 
pean countries and to a large ex- 
tent determines even the technical 
aspects of the credit policy that is 
practicable on the Continent. 


Importance of U. S. Stability 

It is clear to you, of course, as 
to all of us, that the United States 
has a great responsibility in this 
respect, and in these matters as in 
sO many others responsibility be- 
gins at home. In monetary mat- 
ters, the first duty of the authori- 
ties in this country toward the 
world is to maintain the greatest 
possible stability in monetary and 
price conditions inside the United 
States. It must be admitted that 
for nearly a year (since March, 
1951) the United States has done 
commendably well as regards the 
maintenance of stable prices. We 
in Europe are greatly interested 
in the prospects of continued sta- 
bility here and, this being so, the 
two questions we ask ourselves 
are: what were the reasons for the 
price stability which we have 
found here in the United States 
during the last ten months, and 
what are the chances that similar 
causes will operate in the future? 

What accounted for the price 
stability is thus the first question 
to be considered. 

First, the change in credit pol- 
icy must be mentioned as one of 
the chief reasons for the attain- 
ment of greater stability. Of par- 
ticular importance has been the 
withdrawal of support for the 
quotations of government bonds. 
As long as government bonds 
were being supported at a fixed 
level, and new Federal Resefve 
Bank money was being pumped 
into the market for this purpose, 
I do not think that there would 
have been any possibility of at- 
taining stable monetary condi- 
tions. But the change in monetary 
policy was not the only stabiliz- 
ing factor. Congress voted sub- 
stantial increases in tax rates, and 
these, in conjunction with the rise 
in incomes, procured a quite 
respectable increase in govern- 
ment cash revenue—from $21.5 


billion in the first half of 1950 to 
$32.5 billion in the first half of 
1951. The American authorities 
are fully entitled to take credit 
for the increases in taxation and 
the change in credit policy; but 
there were other contributory 
circumstances, some of which 
were clearly of a more fortuitous 
character. 

There was the turn for the bet- 
ter in the fortunes of war in 
Korea, in the sudden victory of 
the United Nations’ forces—most 
of them being United States 
troops. People then began to think 
that Asia would not, after all, be 
overrun by Communists and that, 
as in the past, it would be possible 
to count on receiving rubber, tin 
and other important raw materials 
from the Malay States and other 
sources of supply in southeastern 
Asia. Thus, the change in the 
military position led almost im- 
mediately to some important price 
declines. 

Secondly, the increase in arma- 
ment expenditure was delayed for 
a number of reasons, mostly tech- 
nical, with the result that the Fed- 
eral cash budget was in equilib- 
rium during the first half of 1951. 

Thirdly, account has to be taken 
of the existence of very large in- 
ventories, which had been ac- 
cumulated following the outbreak 
of the conflict in Korea, i.e., be- 
fore aramament expenditure had 
as yet become really substantial. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers had laid in very large 
stocks of raw materials and other 
commodities and, since in many 
lines the inventories were found 
to be rather too large in compari- 
son with the volume of consumer 
demand, these stocks pressed 
upon the market and were, of 
course, of very great help in keep- 
ing prices stable. 

Lastly, there was a decidedly 
good harvest in 1951. 

Impressed by the large stocks 
to be seen in shops of all kinds 
and aware of the fall in the prices 
of a growing number of commodi- 
ties, the American public discon- 
tinued panic buying, and in this 
Way current savings increased. 
According to the most recent 
statistics, the rate of net saving 
in the United States has risen to 
nearly 15% of the national in- 
come. It is roughly the same rate 
as in Switzerland. We all know 
that credit restrictions are not im- 
posed for their own sake but to 
ensure the maintenance of a 


proper balance between saving 
and investments; if we find very 
large saving in a country it is not 
difficult to frame and apply a 
monetary policy capable of check- 
ing inflation. In such a case it is 
not necessary to take any very 
heroic measures; and it was per- 
haps fortunate that no such meas- 
ures were needed over here, for 
they might not have been taken. 
The relatively little (as compared 
with our measures in Europe) that 
was done in the monetary field, 
namely the withdrawal of support 
for government bonds, followed 
by a certain curtailment in credit 
facilities and somewhat higher in- 
terest rates, proved sufficient to 
ensure a stable price level. 


Looking Ahead 


But what about the future? One 
thing that has to be remembered 


by those in charge of monetary: 


policy is that one cannot always 
count on a recurrence of fortunate 
circumstances; the policy pursued 
must be such that it can cope even 
with difficult circumstances. We 
Europeans should, of course, like 
to feel sure that, if circumstances 
arise which are not so easy as they 
have been in the past 10 months, 
the American authorities will take 
the somewhat stiffer measures 
called for in such a situation. The 
harvest may not be as good as it 
was last year; the delay in re- 
armament expenditure may not be 
so pronounced; it is possible that a 
deficit may appear in the cash 
budget;.inventories may be run 
down and may thus afford less 
help than they did in 1951. If cir- 
cumstances, as I said, should be- 
come more difficult, there would 
be a need (as many Europeans see 
it) for somewhat stiffer credit 
measures. 

What is being said and done in 
the various monetary committees 
and by the authorities here in the 
United States is followed very 
closely by us in an endeavor to 
find out whether those in charge 
here are likely to take the meas- 
ures required. For, mind you, we 
are by now convinced in Europe 
that in certain situations mone- 
tary measures are necessary to 
maintain stability. We have tried 
them successfully ourselves and 
we believe in their efficacy. 


I should like to add that there 
will be no need here, as far as 
I can see, for interest rates as 
high as 5% to 6%, such as have 
often been required in Europe. 
Long-term interest rates of 342% 
would (as far as I can judge) 
represent a great change here and 
might be sufficient. I repeat that 
we Europeans cannot help feeling 
that the occasion may arise for a 
further advance in interest rates 
in this country beyond their pres- 
ent level, in order to maintain 
stable prices; and I shail try to 
find out from friends here and in 
Washington what they think on 
these points. 

There is, of course, the in- 
creased armament expenditure, 
and this constitutes a burden for 
us and a burden for you. We 
have smaller reserves in Europe 
and therefore the increase, in our 
case, has to be gradual. But I 
think armaments costs can be met 
provided that they are not in- 
creased too steeply and provided 
the individual countries carry on 
a careful credit and budget policy 
in other respects. You know 
about the European Payments 
Union. The system of payments 
to which it has given rise is not 
ideal, but it is better than bilat- 
eralism. One good point is that 
the European Payments Union has 
urged on the different countries 
(on Germany and others) the 
adoption of a careful credit pol- 
icy along lines which are often 
called “conservative.” In fact, I 
should be inclined to say that, 
when we in Europe have dealt 
with these problems among our- 
selves, we have been much 
harsher to one another than have 
any of the American officials who 


have come over to Europe in con- 
nection with the Marshall Plan. 

I mentioned the Marshall Plan. 
The aid given under this plan has 
been of the greatest help, but at- 
tention has been concentrated 
rather too exclusively on the task 
of increasing production and not 
sufficiently on the task of attain- 


ing monetary stability. To in- 
crease production is. of course, 
necessary, but we now have to 


pay greater attention to monetary 
affairs. It is essential to restore 
the convertibility of currencies. 
The European Pay nents Union 
will not suffice as a permanent 
solution. For one thing. the Union, 
as we know it, is built on systems 
of exchange control and, behind 
the exchange controls. prices tend 
to rise, as they did in 1949 and 
are doing again in many lines. If 
such a rise goes on and the result 
is a higher price level in Europe 
than on the world markets, it will 
again be necessary to have resort 
to devaluation. The control gives 
us a false sense of security—as we 
are beginning to realize more and 
more. I was very glad to read here 
in the papers today that at the re- 


cent meeting of the various Fi- 
nance Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth it was unani- 


mously agreed that the aim must 
be to return to convertibility. 

Time is short, and | cannot deal 
with these problems as fully, per- 
haps, as I had hoped: »ut I would 
say this, that more attention to 
monetary matters is essential for 
us and would also be in the inter- 
est of the United States. 

Many Americans who come to 
Europe put the following ques- 
tions: “How can we Americans 
discontinue our aid to Europe? 
What are the conditions in which 
aid can be brought to an end 
without everything being upset?” 

My answer is: “The first condi- 
tion is that we restore good mone- 
tary systems with adequate mone- 
tary reserves. If we have bad 
monetary systems and deficits re- 
appear in the balance of payments 
and there are no reserves, more 
aid will have to be granted, for 
the United States will hardly be 
able to let the various countries 
in western Europe go _ under.” 
Thus the credit measures taken in 
Germany and elsewhere, with of- 
ficial discount rates raised to 5% 
or 6% in order to ensure a level 
sufficiently high to reestablish 
equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments, have been eminently in the 
interest of the United States, since 
in the absence of that equilibrium 
such a sharp reduction in aid as, 
for instance, was made in 1951 in 
the case of Germany, would not 
have been possible. It was only 
thanks to the stiff measures taken 
in the countries concerned that 
the aid eould be safely reduced. I 
hope that will be remembered. 

There are more and more Euro- 
peans who now understand that it 
is better for a country to have one 
or two fewer factories and to use 
external aid for the restoration of 
its currency. For if it has a good 
currency it can get savings from 
its own people and thus build the 
factories in question out of its 
own resources. Therefore, I hope 
very sincerely that attention will 
be increasingly devoted to the 
task of monetary rehabilitation. 
Let it be seen to that. when aid is 
given, it goes to strengthen re- 
serves and is not dissipated in cur- 
rent spending. It is only when 
sufficiently strong measures are 
taken internally in the credit 
sphere and in the budget sphere 
that there will be no risk of dis- 
sipation, and only then will an in- 
crease in reserves be of perma- 
nent benefit to the countries re- 
ceiving the help. 

Now I shall finish where I be- 
gan. I said that after the first 
world warthere was great unanim- 
ity among the economic experts 
and even among the politicians as 
to the necessity of returning to a 
sound monetary system, with con- 
vertible currencies at stable rates 
of exchange. This time, under the 
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influence of a largely misunder- 
stood Keynes and of various other 
writers, we have had five or six 
years in which a wide variety of 
views has prevailed in the mone- 
tary field. On the Continent, how- 
ever, there are signs of a return 
to greater unanimity, shared in 
some countries even by labor, as 
shown, for instance, by the votes 
of Socialist members serving on 
the boards of the central banks. 
We are witnessing the reappear- 
ance of a kind of consensus of 
opinion which is not restricted to 
any particular party but has ad- 
herents among representatives of 
various parties. We shall perhaps 
find, before long, a development 
along similar lines in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries also. I therefore 
look forward rather more hope- 
fully to developments in the 
monetary field, trusting that fresh 
efforts will bring us back to con- 


vertibility: for I begin to see not 


only a better understanding of the 
theoretical basis for such a move- 
ment but also signs that public 
opinion is being prepared for more 
resolute action towards such a 
goal. 

All in all. 1951 was not a year 
of setback in monetary affairs. In 
the United States the rise in prices 
was checked, largely thanks to a 
change of monetary policy, and 
we have, I think, reason to hope 
that further steps will be taken 
here if they should be required. 
(Since the change of credit policy 
in this country in February- 
March, 1951. prices have remained 
comparatively stable for nearly a 
year, and in that way the new 
policy may be said to have been 
vindicated by practical results— 
which is all to the good.) More- 
over, stiffer measures than before 
were taken in a number of coun- 
tries on the Continent, and in Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark and sev- 
eral other countries they have 
been found to work. There was a 
change in Great Britain’s mone- 
tary policies late last autumn. The 
French are now applying severer 
credit restrictions. Monetary pol- 
icy alone will not always suffice, 
but steps have been taken in the 
right direction. Therefore, we 
must not regard even the period 
through which we are now pass- 
ing, with all the difficulties of re- 
armament, as a period which will 
necessarily bring a setback in 
monetary matters, Who thinks 
that rearmament will be easier if 
the countries have resort to infla- 
tion? We all feel and know. that 
the countries will gather the nec- 
essary strength. of which rearma- 
ment is one important aspect, only 
if they can maintain stable cur- 


rencies; only then will it prove. 


possible to instill steadiness and 
calm into public opinion. Fortu- 
nately, it is beginning to be better 
understood that monetary insta- 
bility is a source of great weak- 
ness, sapping the strength of na- 
tions. My final word will be: I 
believe we are now better pre- 
pared psychologically for progress 
in the monetary field than we 
were even a year ago. 


Greenfield Offers 
Oil and Gas Go. Stock 


Greenfield & Co., Inc., New 
York, are offering an issue of 
1,100,000 shares of Mid-American 
Oil & Gas Co. common stock (par 
10 cents) at 25 cents per share. 

The Mid-American company, 
which is incorporated in Illinois, 
plans to use the net proceeds from 
the sale of the shares to acquire 
and develop oil and gas leases. 


Joins Jones, Cosgrove 

(Special to Tue FINancriaAt CHRONICLE) 

PASADENA, Calif.—Charles. J. 
Rigdon is now associated with 


Jones, Cosgrove & Miller, 81 
South Euclid Avenue, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
He was formerly with Standard 
Investment Co. of California. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


Strange as it sounds, that is also worrying Mr. Murray a little. 
He wouldn't relish striking for higher prices in the steel industry, 
which would appear to be a reversal of position, states this trade 
paper. 

A union shop recommendation by WSB could also become a 
strike issue. The industry is dead set against this clause, insisting 


that workers should be free to choose whether or not they wish to 
join the union. 


The areas of compromise have already become well-beaten 
paths. This leaves the final decision where it has rested from the 
beginning—on the doorstep of the White House. Action which will 
enable the industry to keep vital steel production going may be 


relayed through Defense Mobilizer Wilson, concludes “The Iron 
Age.” 


Steel Output Set to Break Previous Week’s All-Time 
High Record 


The steel supply may be upset again—this time by a steel- 
workers’ strike, says “Steel,” the weekly magazine of metal- 
working. 

This would plunge the country right back into the steel 
shortage it is just working out of. The last time when steel 
demand and supply were getting into balance the Korean war set 
off.a shortage. That was 20 months ago. 


A few weeks ago the,-odds were there’d be no strike in the 
steel industry. Sinee then the situation has deteriorated to the 
extent there’s a 3-2 chance of a strike. The steel industry main- 
tains it will need a price increase to be able to grant a wage 
increase. The industry probably could get a $3-a-ton price in- 
crease under the Capehart amendment to the Defense Production 
Act, but that amount would be predicated on additional costs 
already incurred in its operations. The $3 would in no way cover 
the wage boost the government is reported to favor, this trade 
weekly points out. 

If the government sanctions a steel wage increase of the 
proportions suggested and refuses to allow a compensating price 
increase, steelmakers are prepared to sit out a strike, the magazine 
adds. Their tougher attitude reflects the easing in steel demand 
of the last two months and the realization that adequate profit 
margins must be maintained in the n.onths ahead when operations 
may drift to lower levels. 


Even though there has been an easing in the pressure for 
steel, the demand for some products is still greater than the sup- 
ply, “Steel” notes. That is particularly true as to most sizes of 
hot-rolled and cold-rolled carbon bars, forging bars and billets, 
wide flange structural shapes, heavy plates and galvanized sheets. 
Even on some of those products there’s a tendency to ease. 

Cold-rolled sheets continue among the easiest products in 
supply. This prompted early opening of third-quarter order books 
by producers in an effort to schedule as much desirable business 
as possible. 

There’s some question whether government increases in allot- 
ments of steel for construction will help prevent a sag in demand 
for structurals. Fabricators think much potential work may not 
develop, this trade journal concludes. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced this week 
that the operating: rate wf ste¢l conmanies having 93% of the 
steel-making capacity fer the entire industry will be 102.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning March 17, 1952, equivalent to 
2.127.000 tons of ingots and steel for castings, or an increaes of 
0:6 of a point above last week's production of 2,114,000 tons, or 
101.8% of rated capacity. 


The latest week sets a new record for the largest amount of 
steel ever to be made in a week in the Umited States, the Institute 
reports. 

A month ago output stood at 100.6%, or 2,090,000 tons. A year 
ago production stood at 101.1%, or 2,021,000 tons. 


Electric Output Drops Somewhat Below Level of 
Preceding Week 

The amount of electric energy, distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended March 15, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 7,413,795,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

The current total was 82,915,000 kwh. below that of the pre- 
ceding week, It was 510,531,000 kwh., or 7.4% above the total 
output for the week ended March 17, 1951, and 1,398,468.000 kwh 
in excess of the outnput reported for the corresponding period two 
years ago. 


Car Loadings Decline in Latest Week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended March 8, 1952, 
totaled 714,247 cars. according to the Association of American 
Railroads, representing a decrease of 41,377 cars, Or 5.5% below 
the preceding week. 

The week’s total represented a decrease of 35,275 cars. or 
4.7% below the corresponding week a year ago, but a rise of 
6.336 cars, or 0.9 of 1% above the comparable period two years 
ago. 


U. S. Auto Output Falls About 27 Under Previous Week 
Passenger car production in the United States the past week, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ rose to 85,395 units, 


compared with the previous week's total of 82,890 (revised) units, 
and 140.842 units in the like week a year ago. 
Passenger car production in the United States advanced last 


week about 3% above the previous week. Output of cars last 
week was close to 39% under the like period a year ago. 

Total output for the current week was made up of 85,395 
ears and 24,942 trucks built in the United States, against 82,890 
cars and 24.354 trucks last week and 140,842 cars and 31,541 trucks 
in the comparable period a year ago. 
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Canadian output last week rose to 5,620 cars and 2,820 trucks, 
against 5,276 cars and 2,606 trucks in the preceding week and 
7,868 cars and 2,367 trucks in the similar period of a year ago. 


Business Failures Recede in Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures decreased to 156 in the 
week ended March 13 from 170 in the preceding week, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Casualties were down moderately from 
the 185 and 208 which occurred in the comparable weeks of 1951 
and 1950; they continued far below the prewar level, falling 48% 
from the 1939 total of 298. 

The week’s decline was entirely in failures involving liabilities 
of $5,000 or more which were down to 124 from 144 in the pre- 
vious week and 149 a year ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Edges Slightly Upward 


A firmer trend in foods resulted in a slight upturn in the 
Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index the past week. The 
index for March 11 rose to $6.58, from the 16-month low of $6.56 
recorded a week earlier. Last week’s figure compares with $7.27 
On the corresponding date last year, Or a drop of 9.5%. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 fonds in general use and its chief function is to show the 
general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Showed Slight Gains 
in Latest Week 


The daily wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., trended mildly upward during the past 
week. The index finished at 302.21 on March 11, as against 301.06 
a week previous. It compared with 323.65 at this time last year, 
or a cecline of 6.6%. 

Following early weakness and irregularity, grain markets 
turned stronger to close with substantial net advances for the 
week. Wheat displayed a firmer undertone aided by continued 
large export shipments each week and reduced country offerings. 
Strength in the bread cereal was maintained despite recent bene- 
ficial rains and snows throughout the southwestern Winter wheat 
belt. Feed grains were especially strong. Buying of corn was 
influenced by a falling off in receipts of high moisture corn and 
belief that the marketing of this grain was approaching its end, 
coupled with pessimistic reports concerning the Argentine corn 
crop. Export business in corn was only moderate. 

Oats marketings increased during the week, but prices ad- 
vanced sharply along with wheat and corn. 


Sales of all grain futures on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week declined to a daily average of 34,500,000 bushels, from 
42,000,000 the preceding week, and 36,000,000 in the same week a 
year ago. 

Coffee moved higher; aggressive buying toward the end of the 


week reflected fears over the tight supply outlook in producing 
countries. 


Raw sugar priees continued to rise in both the domestic and 
world markets. Sugar refiners announced a withdrawal of their 
selling price of $8.15 a hundred pounds, effective March 10. This 
action was largely influenced by the steady advance in raws and 
uncertainty over the outlook due to the revolt in Cuba. 

Spot cotton prices showed little charge after fluctuating 
within a narrow range during the week. Supperting factors in- 
cluded moderate trade price-fixing and more active export de- 
mand. However, there was considerable liquidation at times 
largely influenced by the continued slow movement of textiles 
in the domestic market and reports that needed moisture had been 
received in parts of the cotton belt. Inquiries from domestic mills 
showed some increase, but buying was confined mostly to small 
lots for nearby delivery. Reported sales in the ten spot markets 
totaled 99,000 bales for the week, against 71,900 the previous week. 


Trade Volume Reflects Little Change From Week Ago 


As declines in some parts of the nation offset rises in others, 
total retail trade in the period ended on Wednesday of last week 
held at about the level of the prior week, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.. in its current summary of trade. 

Shoppers bought less of most items except food than they did 
a year before. The unfavorable year-to-year comparison was 
generally attributed to the later arrival of Easter this year, for at 
this time in 1951 shopping for Spring needs was well under way. 

Total retail dollar volume in the week was estimated to be 
from 4% to 8% below the level of a year ago. Regional estimates 
varied f10m the level of a year ago by the following percentages: 

New England, South, and Pacific Coast —4 to —8: East —3 to 
—7: Midwest and Northwest —5 te —9; and Southwest —6 to —10. 

This was the sharpest year-to-year drop in total volume in 
seven months. 

Clearance sales of cold-weather apparel were concluded in 
many parts last week as merchants sought additional room for 
their Spring lines. The consumer response to early offerings of 
Spring clothing was yet to develop on a broad scale. The total 
receipts from the sales of apparel were noticeably below the high 
seasonal level of a year ago. 

Department store sales on a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended March 8, 
1952, decreased 16% from the like period of last year. In the 
preceding week a decrease of 15% was registered below the like 
period a year ago. For the four weeks ended March 8, 1952, sales 
declined 12%. For the period Jan. 1 to March 8, 1952, department 
store sales registered a decline of 12% below the like period of 
the preceding year. 

Retail trade in New York the past week was adversely affected 
by bad weather and the appreaching due date for Federal income 


tax payments. Dollar volume was estimated at 17% below that 
of the like period in 1951. ; 


According to Federal Reserve Board’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the weekly period ended March 8, 1952, 
decreased 19% below the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week a decrease of 16% (revised) was recorded below the similar 
week of 1951, while for the four weeks ended March 8, 1952 a 
decrease of 13% was registered below the level of a year ago. For 
the period Jan. 1 to March 8, 1952, volume declined 15% below 
the like period of the preceding year. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


Latest 
@MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week 

Dadicated steel operations (percent of capacity) _...-----.------Mar. 23 2,127,000 
Equivalent to— 

@teel ingots and castings (net tons)----~----~--~------~--~-~----- Mar. 23 102.4 

MMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output —daily everage (bbis. of 42 
gallons each) —- ietpantiaideeiieniianiiat; a 6,420,500 

Crade runs to stills— daily IS a aeenataelll Mar. 8 16,735,000 

Glessiine qutput (bbls. )...............---.----------- ---------- Mar. 6 21,645,000 

Serosene output (bdbis.)_-- 7 owe ew meen ene n nnn nn nnn eo ne Mar. § 2,603,000 

Distillate fuel oil output (bbls PEED, ee iawn = 10,284,000 

mess eet GE eulnes (NI. ).<cccncosccencccnesceccensrcesen Mar. 8 9,219,000 

@tocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines— 

Finished and unfinished gncetine (bbis.) at....---.--.--..----Mar. 8 144,956,000 
Kerosene (bbls.) at. —- A Te re ee lO 15,839,000 
Distillate fuel oil (bbis.; at ciditmpettninnaenneet a Mar. 8 49,626,000 
Pees. Gash of C600.) O6...cncccenscecewcccecescunewswcssces Mar. 8 37,087,000 
@SASOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_.-.._~---------~------ Mar. 8 714,247 
Revenue freight received from connections (number of cars).....Mar. 8 690,485 
44V0IL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD: 

OO Mar. 13 $223,806,000 
a ae winter nanainell Mar.13 107,670,000 
. UU: Mar. 13 116,136,000 

NN lL 73,907,000 
a Mar. 13 42,229,000 
®MOAL OUTPUT (UU. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 

ee ie Ce Pe Cell casccesneanenahensanensaunes Mar. 8 9,900,000 

Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)_.....-.------ tmennanmnamens Mar. 8 733,000 

| Mar. 8 139,600 

WEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
ERED OE EE Eee Mar. 8 253 
ZOCSON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
ny rs 0k. [> SURG) ccinsemmendmeiemnduiemmnnentiene Mar. 15 7,413,795 
WAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL)—DUN & BRAD- 
as cree ead dt dciainiemetandiitininnmenmmibaietll Mar. 13 156 
MRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

EE eS Mar. 11 4.13l¢e 

ae =—h! $52.72 

ee Ge en CID. ncintncieernanennnnnemmmmawnerentent Mar. 11 $42.00 
METAL PRICES (EE. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

#lectrolytic copper— 

I Mar. 12 24.200c 
SS SC Mar. 12 27.425¢ 

OC OG a aineaeenannill Mar. 12 121.500c 

I te Mar. 12 19.000c 

I Mar. 12 18.800c 

SELES eae Pee Ee a ee: Mar. 12 19.500c 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

0. 8S. Government Bonds_ LES A en eee Mar. 18 96.70 

DE SEGRE cen ceancdecntancdncdnciennnsteminnetenninegg Mar. 18 109.60 

EE A ee ee <a i a Mar. 18 113.70 

I sis ietetadshasalnditel tata da teichinp agpananincneesbiaiaiiaetetiniinsegsindainninigiaiinaiedg itidionemeunnamniainl Mar. 18 112.56 

(SIRE SS SEN EE SIA AE 8, <a Ce NS OR Oa LS HP Mar. 18 108.70 

Baa _ SST ARE ee: ES EE SEI Mar. 18 104.14 

Railroad Group See ee thinness ae UL; 106.74 

ESE NE BEN 2 Mar. 18 109.24 

REEL ae ee ne Se SF Mar. 18 113.31 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DALLY AVERAGES: 

a ntieiniiemipebanahiimialiiaiil Mar. 18 2.72 

RE BR LN SER AR a RT RTI IE NTS Mar. 18 3.19 

a a Mar. 18 2.97 

a i Mar. 18 3.03 

ERE SS SE La A a Se ren Oe i eA) Mar. 18 3.24 

STEEN ts ES a ae Ee a CRE INNS Mar. 18 3.50 

EE LE ROL LEAL ALLL DELL LETTE: Mar. 18 3.35 

a I I artes ennerenicepemiicneantnnentipianetniitiinhiidiies tliabaiabiitnepieiaaiial Mar. 18 3.21 

eR a aa ea RR ee Mar. 18 2.99 

A Mar. 18 436.0 
WATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

ER ALL LT NO a Mar. 8 282,301 

eae papain artista nbeeietntinies ower. § 205,178 

EEE a IR ae = Mar. 8 86 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period.___...____________ Mar. 8 432,507 

Wa. PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX — 1926-36 
I ar. 14 141.7 
MTOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

@dd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )— 

ii ae alla te fies nll ici Le eS, Mar. 1 30,320 
I a nc i Mar. 1 832,412 
TCH A TL TLL LN LIES, Mar. 1 $39,952,157 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales) — 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__..__._..____.__-_--__ Mar. 1 23,237 
0 gE Eee: Sa | Mar. 1 210 

{ ROS EEE IEA RARE Mar. 1 23,027 
i Mumber of shares—Total sales..........-.._._...__ Mar. 1 644,721 
gigi EES SAO REIS Mar. 1 7,668 
= RE ane amass: Mar. 1 637,053 
| EE AR ESI NEN ERA TRF, Mar. 1 $27,441,990 

Mound-lot sales by dealers— 

Sumber of shares—Total sales..............._..._-_- Mar. 1 170,230 
- I i Mar. 1 ; 
ha a Mar. 1 170,230 

Mound-lot purchases by dealers— 

gg Se ee Mar. 1 372,190 
OTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR 

ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES) 

Total Round-lot sales— 

Geert 6866 ........ +222 enn ee ninnannnene Feb. 23 246,480 

Other sales ____ Ee or OR ore a eT eS Feb. 23 6,699,130 

Total sales ______ On eee e. 6,945,610 
(20UND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS. EX- 
CEPT FOR THE ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which they are registered 

Total purchases ee ee ee ee eS Feb. 23 710,880 
Ghost sales ........ iaanibupiiencieeoeeipiniinnnitiiladitaiemataaeedeii anil Feb. 23 123,170 
a lt eA RR aR RE Feb. 23 616,100 

Total sales pelle A lasetinstdh ov abiealpininbiniea es eeannandteasinasicidisinn oaaibivieiaiai Feb. 23 739,270 

@ther transactions initiated on the floor— 
ES i a eae ee ae Feb. 23 165,840 

} <r eal Feb. 23 13,040 
A EET ee nn: 170,940 

adil ii NN ils bandh ek li ace os al Feb. 2 183,980 

@ther transactions initiated ‘off the floor— 

EET Sic cnc liadnenictinpetctiinl ansectsdaen anatldb-atdocbeh ceases acanmemenanene atu tesainass Feb. 22 282.634 
7 ae EEE LONE EELS NINE IE Feb. 23 22.620 

} EE EI TL Ee: Feb. 23 340,795 

Total sales _____ NRC BE ellie RR a Feb. 23 363,415 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 7 

EEE EOL ee a Feb. 23 1,159,354 
STE sssetstacnipaicnipennreicenesenincninapestetaaginaansitmnentin maromrenpremiye: 158,830 
Other sales ____-- ipetisastiespescieastiablartetedatehisbetadinan elhade ints tein ee ona a ea Feb. 23 1,127,835 

EE ee a es Boba lhem ade 1,286,665 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERLES — U = 

(1947-49-—168) : U. s. DEPT. OF LABOR 

Sommodity Group: 

; ED iertresiciiadtinsmtichcrwrstichimasin as teesssieesnesantpouneneinesaniemeseannenee, Mar. 11 111.4 
j I III recent eerie anenciniates icsenenanatitsenensienivencierehimusnasanenmeris Mar. 11 107.1 
M I cali atin ts enclosed Uh entieaineiepetise Mar. 11 111.4 
! ie tare deter tener een aeernreniminaeocnnnhieneeene amneesman Mar. 11 112.7 
? All commodities ‘other than Seem -eme tente.6o ts. Mar. 11 112.3 
§ Revised. ¢Not available. {Includes 495,000 barreis of foreign crude runs. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
2,114,000 


101.8 


6,367,200 
6,816,000 
22,281,000 
2,359,000 
11,072,000 
9,704,000 


$296,645,000 
147,063,000 
149,582,000 
110,650,000 
38,932,000 


10,290,000 
793,000 
*137,300 


245 
7,496,710 
170 


4.131c 
$52.72 
$42.00 


24.200c 
27.425¢c 
121.500c 
19.000c 
18.800c 
19.500c 


96.76 
109.42 
113.50 
112.56 
108.52 
103.80 
106.39 
109.06 


~ 
~~ 
— 
tS 


- OnNwunoocn-! 
CON TWNUWSSON 


G WwWwWUNWwN 


+] 


— 


200,560 
199,579 

83 
355,197 


142.7 


32,096 
886,133 
$42,439,981 


23,518 

217 

23,301 
683,497 
7,441 
676,056 
$30,255,711 


353,740 


216,920 
5,556,030 
5,772,950 


538,020 
111,570 
430,450 
542,020 


109,610 

13,300 
105,000 
118,300 


222,586 

24,170 
250,417 
274,587 


870,216 
149,040 
785,867 
934,907 


111.4 
106.2 
111.7 
112.6 
112.4 


Month 
Ago 
2,090,000 


100.6 


6,362,700 
6,421,000 
21,446,000 
2,632,000 
10,544,000 
8,907,000 


138,896,000 
19,261,000 
60,308,000 
37,799,000 


733,724 
687,030 


$233,505,000 
127,607,000 
105,898,000 
61,718,000 
44,180,000 


10,585,000 
746,000 
147,000 


251 
7,439,767 
125 


4.13lc 
$52.72 
$42.00 


24.200c 
27.425c¢ 
121.500c 
19.000c 
18.800c 
19.500c 


96.81 
109.79 
114.46 
112.75 
108.70 
103.97 
106.39 
109.60 
113.70 


N 
OR WUmObRY 


~1 © -le & NOW @ bo 


434.9 


239,542 
207,274 

85 
438,915 


144.9 


38,909 
1,104,620 
$50,511,207 


31,106 

219 

30,887 
875,269 
8,382 
866,887 
$37,700,924 


246,590 
246,590 


446,650 


343,160 
9,422,640 
9,765,800 


982,270 
195,330 
796,150 
991,480 


231,910 

16,100 
235,520 
251,620 


446,130 

55,510 
414.361 
469,871 


1,660,310 

266,940 
1,446,031 
1,712,971 


Year 
Ago 
2,021,000 


101.1 


6,047,150 
6,366,000 
20,368,000 
2,730,000 
9,249,000 
9,499,000 


139,429,000 
12,802,000 
46,022,000 
38,224,000 


749,522 
725,907 


$220,851,000 
139,746,000 
81,105,000 
69,065,000 
12,040,000 


10,079,000 
529,000 
143,000 


303 
6,903,264 
185 


4.13l1c 
$52.69 
$43.00 


24.200c 
24.425¢ 
134.000c 
17.000c 
16.800c 
17.500c 


99.64 
113.70 
117.20 
116.41 
113.12 
108.52 
110.88 


— 

— 

BD RNWLWNNNN Oe 
- COrnd eae u e+) 
o SSnR8s3gSE coo 


ou 
- 


254,539 
249,472 

106 
759,490 


154.7 


33,069 
971,729 
$42,241,308 


31,448 

449 

30,999 
863,406 
16,107 
847,299 
$35,253,907 


242,870 
242,870 


366,450 


817,240 
210,040 
656,400 
866,440 


159,110 

12,400 
166,830 
179,230 


268,684 

58,720 
356,443 
415,163 


1,245,034 

281,160 
1,179,673 
1,460,833 





ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Production of primary aluminum in the U. 8. 
‘in short tons'—Month of January~--_-_ 
Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Jan. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
of December: 
Total domestic production ‘bbls. of 42 - 
lons each) wat 


Domestic crude oil output ‘bbls. 


Natural gasoline output ‘bblis.) 

Benzol output ‘bdbis.) ese 
Crude oil imports ‘bbls.)- 
Refined products imports (bbis. ) 


Indicated consumption domestic and export 
ibbls.) 


Increase or decrease all stocks (bbls.) ea 


CASH DIVIDENDS — PUBLICLY REPORTED 
BY U. 8S. CORPORATIONS —U. S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE — Month of 
January (000’s omitted) ..______________ 


COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Mcnth of Jan. 
Production (net tons) - 
Oven coke ‘net tons) _ 
Beehive coke (net tons) ; 
Oven coke stocks at end of month (net tons) 


COPPER INSTITUTE—Por month of February 

Copper production in U. Ss. A.— 
Crude ‘tons of 2,000 pounds)-_.____-_ 
Refined ‘tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Deliveries to customers— 
In U. S. A. ‘tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Refined copper stock at end of 
[oo Gs cee ee... eee 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 
Month of January: 
Contracts closed (tonnage )—estimated_ 
Shipments (tonnage)—estimated 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE 
INDEX — 1935-39—100 (COPYRIGHTED) 
AS OF MARCH 1: 
Composite index —_-- 
Piece geeds ....... 
Men's apparel ' 
Women's apparel --_- 
Infants’ and children’s wear 
Home furnishings 
Piece goods— 


per tod 





Rayon and silks ‘ 

Woolens nll “ al 

Cotton wash goods , ities 
Domestics— 

Sheets —__ 


Blankets and -comfortables 
Women's apparel— 

Hosiery 

Aprons and housedresses 

Corsets and brassieres 

Furs . 

Underwear - 

Shoes a 
Men's apparel— — 

Hosiery 

Underwear . oe 

Shirts and neckwear  — 

Hats and caps 

Clothing including “overalls_ 

Shoes 
Infants’ and children’ s wear— 

Socks a eee 

Underwear 

Shoes ___-- — : 
Furniture pon ae 
Floor coverings - Ahi 
Radios TE een 
Luggage _ ienduniiiinbiadaabinas 
Electrical household ‘appliances. <SEE 
EE  ttcarnmemaqn 


HOUSEHOLD VACUUM CLEANERS — STAND- 
ARD SIZE (VACUUM CLEANER MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSN.)—Month of January: 

Factory sales (number of units)__..____--_-- 


HOUSEHOLD WASHERS AND IRONERS — 
STANDARD SIZE — (AMERICAN HOME 
LAUNDRY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION)—Month of December: 

Factory sales of washers (units) __-- 
Factory sales of ironers (units)_ 
Factory sales of dryers (units) __-_~_- 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION — 
Index of Railway Employment at middle of 
February (1935-39 average=-100)__._.__-- 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
MIDLAND BANK, LTD.—Month of February 


NON-FARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION— 

Month of December- 

PORTLAND CEMENT 
Month of January: 

Production (bbls.) a 
Shipment from mills (bbls. ) » 7 airy 
Stocks ‘at end of month— barrels)_______ 
Capacity used __ = " 

TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
OF U. S. A.—Month of aisabuntist 

le GE aancens 
Net purchases * 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS— 
BUREAU OF CENSUS—Month of January 
(000's omitted): 

eT 
Imports __- - 


U. 8. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 


(BU REAU OF MINES se 


As of Feb. 29 (000's omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
OD | Ue new 
Outstanding— 


the 


Total gross public debt_ 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by 
Treasury __-- 


Total gross 
obligations . 
Deduct—other outstanding public “debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation___- 


public debt and guaranteed 


Grand total outstanding___--- a 
Balance face amount of obligations, ‘issu- 
able under above authority_.--.._- ~~ 


*Revised figure. 


Latest 
Month 


76,934 
10,190 


210,591,000 
191,650,000 
18,925,000 
16,000 
13,117,000 
12,723,000 


251,852,000 
—15,421,000 


$750,000 


6,802,272 
6,167,562 

634,710 
1,810,405 


80,223 
95,979 


104,795 
59,747 


210,563 
241,275 


105.9 

97.8 
106.6 
101.7 
105.9 
108.8 


90.8 
110.7 
95.1 


103.8 
122.5 


95.8 
98.8 
107.9 
97.3 
100.9 
109.2 


106.6 
111.1 
102.4 
100.3 
105.1 
109.3 


102.9 
102.9 
112.3 
108.3 
118.9 
103.0 
101.9 
106.5 
101.1 


223,357 


218,664 
16,900 
46,779 


122.4 


£56,379,000 


1,490 


17,434,000 

12,237,000 

18,222,000 
79% 


$6,686,500 


$1,246,000 
921,000 


$275,000,000 
260,361,955 
36,915 


Previous 
Month 


~) 


@N 
~ > 

wi 
Ps 


206,340,000 
188,149,000 
18,146,000 
45,000 
12,760,000 
11,297,000 


242,299,000 
—11,902,000 


$1,805,000 


6,738,759 
6,114,218 

624,541 
1,738,358 


*83,192 
100,269 


130,430 
60,836 


202,835 
202,679 


106.2 

98.2 
106.8 
101.9 
105.9 
109.2 


91.0 
110.9 
95.8 


104.8 
123.4 


95.9 

98.9 
107.9 

97.7 
101.1 
109.5 


106.9 
111.5 
102.4 
100.3 
105.4 
109.9 


102.9 
102.9 
112.2 
108.4 
120.0 
103.0 
101.9 
106.6 
101.2 


230,263 


262,484 
20,500 
52,499 


124.5 


£5,587,000 


1,495 


19,874,000 

11,790,000 

18,000,000 
85s 


$22,115,000 


$1,436,000 
800,600 


$275,000,000 
259,775,389 
37,753 


Year 
Ago 


194,517,000 
177,276,000 
17,236,000 
5,000 
16,438,000 
13,746,000 


244,930,000 
—20,229,000 


$494,000 


6,811,309 
6,076,872 

734,437 
1,100,157 


81,593 
101,054 


99,485 
59,324 


286,178 
176,852 


282,305 


77,013 
38,800 
41,4138 


127.8 


£9,923,000 


$261 ,227,500 


$974 
1,023,247 


$275,000,000 
255,940,679 
17, 


ul 
ee 
uw 





$260,398,871 
653,576 


$259,813,143 
655,613 


$255,958.195 
696,692 





$259,748,294 
15,254,705 


$259,157,529 
15,842,470 


$255 ,261,502 
19,738,497 
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Securities Now 


® Allied Kid Co., Boston, Mass. (3/31) 

March 11 filed 25,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
Estate of F. M. Agoos. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Feb. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $16.50 
per share). Preceeds— To Richard H. Nelson. Under- 
writers—Reynolds & Co., New York, and Almstedt Bro- 
thers, Louisville, Ky. 
® American Tobacco Co. 

Feb. 14 filed 1,075,685 shares of common stock (par $25) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 5 at rate of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on March 24. Price—$52 per 
share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter— 


Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Statement effective 
March 5. 


Arizona Public Service Co. (3/26) 

March 6 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay loans and for new construction. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 

%*% Arwood Precision Casting Corp. 

March 12 (letter of notification) $90,000 of unsecured 
4% debentures due April 1, 1961. Price—At par. Pro- 
eceeds—For working capital. Office—70 Washington St., 
Brooklyn 1,N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 10,860 shares of common 
stock (par $25) being offered at $25 per share to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 29 at rate of one new share for 
each eight shares held; rights to expire on March 21. 
Unsubscribed shares to be publicly offered about March 
24 at $26.50 per share. Proceeds—tTo retire notes and re- 
duce loans. Office—205 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
Underwriter—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, Wilmington, Del. 


% Belle isie Corp., New York 

March 17 (letter of notification) 4,400 shares of capital 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
$3.25 per share). Proceeds—To Austin Agnew (Sec. 
and Treas.), who is the selling stockholder. Office—52 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Underwriter—Tucker, 
Anthony & Co., New York. 


% Ben Franklin Oil & Gas Corp. (3/25) 

March 18 (letter of notification) 1,999,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For drilling expenses and working capital. 
Underwriter—tTellier & Co., New York. 


@® Bridgeport (Conn.) Hydraulic Co. 

Feb. 13 filed 44,000 shares of common stock (par $20) be- 
ing offered to common stockholders of record March 7 
at rate of one share for each nine shares held; rights te 
expire on March 28. Price—$26 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and to finance improvements and ad- 
ditions to property. Business—Distribution and sale of 
water. Underwriters—Smith, Ramsay & Co., Inc., and 
Hincks Bros. & Co., of Bridgeport, Conn.; Chas. W. 
Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn.; and T. L. Watson & 
Co., New York, N. Y. Statement effective March 10. 


%* Burnhams (J.), Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 10 (letter of notification) 5% shares of 5% non- 
voting non-cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par 
($20 per share). Proceeds—To liquidate existing obli- 
gations. Office—578-592 Walden Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. Letter later withdrawn. 

Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Co., Ltd. 
(Canada) (3/27) 

March 7 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 500,000 shares will be sold in the United States 
and 500,000 shares in Canada. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To a subsidiary of Celanese 
Corp. of America. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc., New York, in the United States; and Nesbitt, Thom- 
son & Co., Ltd., and Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd., in Canada. 


%* Canadian Fund, Inc. (Md.) 

March 13 filed 800,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Busi- 
ness—Closed-end investment company. Underwriters— 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Dominick & Dominick, New 
York. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Feb. 21 filed 675,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For development ex- 





One medium! Two markets! 


Thru one medium, the Chicago advertise in the newspaper that 
Tribune, you can place your’ gives to each day’s market 
issues before both investment _ tables and reports the largest 
markets—important buyersfor circulation they receive in 
companies, funds and institu- America. For the complete 
tions plus the general invest- story, consult your advertising 
ing public—thruout Chicago counsel or Chicago Tribune 
and the midwest. representative. 


To give your yep Sony - 
billion dollar Chicago market, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The midwest’s leading business and financial newspaper 
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penses and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


® Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

Feb. 13 filed 53,616 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 25 at rate of one share for each seven 
shares held; rights to expire on March 31. Of unsub- 
scribed shares, a maximum of 5,000 shares to be offered 
employees and a maximum of 10,000 shares to other 
persons in Louisiana. Price—$29.50 per share. Proceeds 
—From sale of stock, together with $3,000,000 from pri- 
vate sale of debentures. To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive March 3. 


Central Oklahoma Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
March 3 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$1 per share). Proceeds—To Celesta M. Ross, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Israel & Co., New York. 


* Chem-File, Inc., N. Y. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 8,820 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds— 


For working capital. Office—42 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


% Ciro Twins Mining Corp., Orogande, Ida. 
March 10 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of class A 
common stock and 375,000 shares of class B common 
stock. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration work and to build mill. Underwriter—None. 
® Colorado Central Power Co. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 17,306 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 5 at rate of one new share 
for each 11 shares held; rights will expire on April 7. 
Unsubscribed shares to be offered to employees (up to 
1,500 shares). Price—$15.75 per share. _Proceeds—For 
new construction. Office—3470 South Broadway, Engle- 
wood, Colo. Underwriter—None. 
% Colorado Interstate Gas Co. (4/1). 
March 12 filed 971,480 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 966,000 shares will be offered publicly and 
5,480 shares to officers and key employees. Price—To 
public to be supplied by amendment; to employees, 
$10.95 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Underwriter—Union Securities Corp.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, all 
of New York. 
* Commonwealth Investment Co., 

San Francisco, Calif 
March 17 filed 4,500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—North American Securities Co., general dis- 
tributor, San Francisco, Calif. 


® Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. (3/25) 
Feb. 19 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series H, due March 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan, Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on March 25. Statement effective March 12. 


Continued on page 42 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


March 21, 1952 
Nova Scotia (Province of)__...-------- Debentures 
‘Smith, Barney & Co. and Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc.) 
March 24, 1952 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co...-.....-.---- Bonds 
‘Bids noon EST) 


Petroleum Finance Corp._--------------- Common 
(George F. Breen) 

Southern California Gas Co.____------------ Bonds 
(Bids 8:30 a.m. PST) 

Preemneen LAGS . coco cocccecccceescconcec ee 


(Cruttenden & Co.) 


March 25, 1952 


Ben Franklin Oil & Gas Corp.__-------~-- Common 
(Tellier & Co.) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.__Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 


March 26, 1952 
Arizona Public Service Co.._........--...- Common 
(First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 


Chic., Rock Island & Pacific Rv._--- Eq. Trust Ctfs, 
(Bids noon CST) 


Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp.._.-.-..-.... Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp.) 
Southern Production Co., Inc._-------- Debentures 


(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) 


March 27, 1952 


Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Co., Ltd._---- Com. 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) 
Portland General Electric Co._----------- Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
mentee CR. sasacuns a Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) 
Western Poetic Re. C6... <a«ocseeccsccua Common 


(Bids 3:30 p.m. EST) 


(1213) 4 


*% INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


March 31, 1952 


P\ 0 8 6. Se eee eee Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co.__-------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders. No underwriting) 
Texas Power & Light Co.....-...---------- Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
April 1, 1952 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co.__.-.--------- Common 
(Union Securities Corp. and others) 

Tie TEL ountiudnsontidaaeckenin Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 

Liberty Lean. CatP.nnc<oseceennccceacca- Preferred 

(Riter & Co.) 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co.__------------ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 

Gales  Atjaret CD. cccdcctttanvidsnconkened Common 
(Smith, Barney & Co. and Wm. R. Staats & Co.) 
Tung-Sol Electric, Inc..----------------- Preferred 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 

Weet Penn Power, 00...0<e<<cccccceenesana Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 


April 2, 1952 


Interstate Power Co.._---------- Bonds & Common 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 


April 3, 1952 


Metals & Chemicals Corp.._------------- Common 
(Beer & Co.) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...-.--------- Debentures 


(The First Boston Corp.) 
April 7, 1952 


Great Western Petroleum Co.__-.-------- Common 
(Steele & Co.) 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co._----------- Common 
(Gold.aan, Sachs & Co. and others) 
Weateen Ade TOG. DE. cccccunmnccenesene Common 


(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
April 9, 1952 


Chicago & North Western Ry.------ Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 
Capgenes Pe Ge. .cccdnannacneneesan Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
New Brunswick (Province of)_-------- Debentures 
(Halsey, Stuart & Co.) 
Tennessee Production Co.....----------- Common 


(Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co.) 


April 10, 1952 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co._--------- Common 
(Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp.) 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.__--.----- Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 


April 15, 1952 


Columbia Gas System, Inc.__---------- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc...------------ Common 


(Hirsch & Co.) 


April 22, 1952 


ieee: DEE To... .catkhaniommannmente Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


April 30, 1952 


First National Bank of Portland__-__----- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—not underwritten) 
May 6, 1952 
Texas Electric Service Co.___......_Bonds & Debs. 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 


May 20, 1952 


Mating, Fuel Ge Chic neo vcccussncees Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) 


June 9, 1952 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co..--------- Bonds & Stock 
(Bids to be invited) 


June 24, 1952 


Geek Pewer COiccccoccccscthcaccuscesocesadd Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


July 8, 1952 


Georgia Power Co....---------...-------<-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
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Consolidated Underwriters Investment Corp., 
Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 18 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share, with an underwriter fee 
of $1.50). Proceeds—For investment. Underwriters—A. 
C. Decker, Jr., President and Treasurer of corporation, 
.F. D. Keith, Vice-President; and S. O. Ryan. 


% Consumers Power Co. (4/9) 

March 18 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Proceeds—Together with other available funds, 
to finance $53,000,000 construction program for 1952. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids—-Ex- 
pected to be opened on April 9. 


Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 3 (letter of notification) 900 shares of 442° cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $25). Price—At the market 
(approximately $13 per share). Proceeds—-To Harold E. 
Jalass, the selling stockholder. Underwriter — Wayne 
Hummer & Co., Chicago, II. 


® Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. (4/15) 

Jan. 31 filed 147,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 125,000 shares will be offered by company and 
22,000 shares by present stockholders. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To open additional 
supermarkets. Underwriter—Hirsch & Co., New York. 
Offering—Now expected about the middle of April. 


% Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, O. 

March 18 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $7), 
to be reserved under the company’s employees’ stock 
plan. Underwriter—None. 


%* Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

March 10 (letter of notification) a maximum of 4,000 
shares of common stock to be purchased by company 
and issued under Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan. 
Price—Estimated at $58 per'share. Underwriter—None. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Feb. 5 filed $25,000,000 of 4% % first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1967. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire $13,950,000 of presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of Chicago and New 
York; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and Crowell, 
Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—-Postponed 
temporarily. 

Detroit Steel Corp. 
Feb. 5 filed 600,000 shares of $1.50 convertible preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be filed by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York, and Crowell, Weedon & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—Postponed tempo- 
rarily. 

Diesel Power Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 10 filed 475,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered first to holders of preferential rights for a limited 
time. Price — At par ($1 per share). Underwriter — 
Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment costs and working capital. 
%* Doman Helicopters, Inc., N. Y. 
March 12 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of Shares of capital stock to be offered to stockholders. 
Price—To be determined ‘by the market within a two- 
week period prior to the offering date and sufficient to 
raise a maximum of $300,000. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Un- 


derwriter—Cohu & Co., New York, to offer unsubscribed 
shares to public. 


e Fenimore iron Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Jan. 25 filed 4,007,584 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 2,003,792 common stock purchase warrants of which 
2,003,792 shares are to be offered to present common 
stockholders at 75 cents per share (Canadian funds) on 
a basis of one new share for each two shares held. Sub- 
scribers will receive, for each share subscribed, a war- 
rant to purchase one additional share at $1.25 (Canadian 
funds) per share until June 1, 1953, or an additional 2,- 
003,792 shares. Unsubscribed shares will be offered by 
the company at the same price and carrying the same 
warrants. Proceeds—To finance drilling program. Un- 
derwriter—None. Statement effective March 10. 
Fidelity Electric Co., Inc. (Pa.) 
March 4 (letter of notification) 55,230 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To acquire all of stock of Everite Pump & Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. of Lancaster, Pa. Office—332 North 
Arch Street, Lancaster Pa. Underwriter—None. 
* Fidelity Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
March 10 filed 1,200,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Crosby Corp. 
%* First Investors Corp., N. Y. and Philadelphia 
March 17 filed $7,200,000 of “DN” Plan shares and 
$8,400,000 of “DWN” Plan shares. Price—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 
‘*% Fox (Peter) Brewing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25). Price—At market (approximately $10 
per share). Proceeds—To W. J. Fox, the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Langill & Co., Chicago, III. 
* Fundamental Investors, Inc., N. Y. 
March 19 filed 1,500,000 shares of capital stock (par $2). 


Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer— None. 
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General Alloys Co., Boston, Mass. 


March 5 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (no par), of which 15,025 shares are to be offered 
for subscription by officers of the company at $3 per 


share and 9.975 shares by certain key employees at the 
same price (latter part to be underwritten at $2.78 per 
share). Proeeeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
William S. Prescott & Co., Boston, Mass. 

General Credit Corp., Miami, Fla. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $4 per share. Underwriter— 
George R. Holland Associates, Miami, Fla. Preceeds— 
For use in small loan subsidiary branches. Office—440 
Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 
% General Implement Distributors, Inc. 
March 12 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 


stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—-427 West 2d St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 


Golconda Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
April 9 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price- 
At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—George F. Breen 
New York. Proceeds—For drilling expenses, repayment 
of advances and working capital. Offering—Date not set 
® Great Western Petroleum Co. (4/7) 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 299,900 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To 
drill wells. Office—328 Empire Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Underwriter—Steele & Co., New York. 

Guif Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one share for each 34 shares 
held: unsubscribed shares to be offered publicly. Price 
—$45 per share. Proceeds— For capital and surplus 
funds. Address—P. O. Box 1771, Dallas, Texas. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders. Price—At par ($20 
per share). Preoceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 
—None. 

Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 

Jan. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$18 per share). Preceeds—To Mrs. M. K. Pollard, the 
selling stockholder. Underwriter—Thomson & McKin- 
non, New York. 

% Hex Foods, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

March 14 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To 
F. T. Hoeck, the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
Prugh-Combest & Land, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

% Hurt (Joel) & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

March 6 (letter of notification) 3,750 shares of common 
stock (par $10) and $187,500 of subordinated convertible 
10-year debenture notes to be offered in units of two 
shares of stock and $100 of notes. Price—-$120 per unit. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—101 Marietta 
Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter—None. 


® Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (4/8) 

March 7 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due April 1, 1984 (company also plans to offer 682,454 
shares of capital stock to stockholders for subscription 
on or before July 1, 1952, at par, $100 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—To repay advances from American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which owns 99.31% of Illinois Bell out- 
standing stock. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn,Loeb & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Shields & Co. 
Bids—Expected at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on April 8. 

® independent Piow, Inc., Neodesha, Kan. 

Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents) being offered to stockholders of rec- 
ord about March 13 or 14; rights to expire 14 days there- 


after. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Indiana Associated Telephone Corp. 

Feb. 29 filed 20,000 shares of $2.50 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters — City Securities Corp. and Indi- 
anapolis Bond & Share Corp., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 
% Indianapolis Power & Light Co. (4/10) 

March 19 filed 196,580 shares of common stock (no par), 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 10 at the rate of one share for each seven 
shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—Lehman 
Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp., all of New York. 


Inland Oil Co. (Nev.), Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 599,700 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For drilling and equipping well and for work- 
ing capital. Office—11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Weber-Millican Co., New York. 


International Technical Aero Services, Inc. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—International Terminal, Wash- 
ington National Airport, Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—James T. DeWitt & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Interstate Power Co. (4/2) 
March 3 filed 345,833 shares of common stock (par $3.50) 
to be offered for subscription by commen. stockholders 
of record April 4 on basis of one share for each six 
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shares then held (with an oversubscription privilege). 
Proceeds—-For construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received at 11.30 
a.m. (EST) on April 2. 


Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, fowa (4/2) 
March 3 filed $2,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1982. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
—To»be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart Co., Inc.; White White, Weld & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beans: Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on April 2. 


% Johnston Mutual Fund, Inc., New York 

March 17 filed 25,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—None. 


Junction City (Kansas) Telephone Co. 
Feb. 29 (letter of notification) $294,000 of first mortgage 
414% bonds. series A, due Feb. 1, 1977 (in denominations 
of $1-000 each). Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Under- 
writer—Wachob-Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. 


*% Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., Lamar, Colo. 
Margn 14 (letter of notification) 5,866 shares of common 
stock. Price—$12.75 per share. Proceeds—To Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., the selling stockholder. Office—112 
West Elm St., Lamar, Colo. 


*% Kéy Broadcasting Systems, Inc. 

Maréh 14 (letter of notification) 310 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 310 shares of com- 
mon_stock (no par), to be offered in units of share of 
each, Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—-To expand ac- 
tivities of Radio Station WKBS into wider market areas, 
and for promotion of same. Offiee—Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 

®@ Keehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb..28 filed 60,715 shares of eommon stock (par $5), 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 


at rate of one share for each four shares held as of 
Mareh 8: rights to expire on March 26. Price—$26.75 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 


Manasfacturer of construction equipment. 
—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


% Liberty Loan Corp., Chicago, lil. (4 1) 

March 13 filed 115,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, 1952 convertible series (par $10). Price—To be 
supplied by amendment (expected at about $15 per 
shar@). Preceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
Riter & Co., New York and Chicago. 


Lindemann (A. J.) & Hoverson Co. 
Novy 28 filed 112,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Sill Fairman & Harris, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Preceeds— 
ght selling stockholders. Offering—Date indefinite. 
ch-Lynn Gas Corp. (N. J.) 
h 5 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
¢ (par $1). Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For 
i capital. Office—15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
2, N. J. Underwriter—None. 
rshall Field & Co., Chicago, III. 
19 filed 150,000 shares of 44%% cumulative convert- 
‘preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied 
endment. Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Higginson Corp., New York. Proceeds—To retire 
loans. Withdrawal—Request filed March 13 to 
wi raw statement. Financing arranged privately. 
theson Co., Inc. 
Mafth 10 (letter of notification) $60,000 of first mort- 
gage. bonds dated March 1, 1952 and due March 1, 1967. 
Price—At principal amount. Preceeds—For additional 
working capital and for retirement of preferred stock. 
Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, 


Underwriter 












N.*¥. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 26 filed 200,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
ed to key employees of the corporation and its sub- 
@ries under a proposed restricted stock option plan to 
submitted for approval of stockholders March 25. 


geeeds—-For general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
one. 


chants Petroleum Co., Inc. 


17 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
(par $1). Price — At market (approximately 65 





















cenfS per share). Underwriter—Akin-Lambert & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Preceeds—To R. Wayne Hudelson, the 
sellmg stockholder. Offiee—639 So. Spring Street, Los 
A es 14, Calif. 


ritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York City 


ag 13 filed 124,147 shares of common stock (par 

pO), to be offered for subseription by common stock- 
ors of record April 10 om the basis of one share for 
pfour shares held. Of any unsubscribed shares, em- 
s, including officers, may purchase a maximum 
000 shares; rights to expire about April 23. Priee— 
e supplied by amendment. Preeeeds—To reduce 
ie loans and for working capital and other corporate 

pses. Office—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
i ss—Industrial building, marine and heavy con- 
Underwriter—None. 


id American Oil & Gas Co., Chicago, Hil. 

fh 11 (letter of notification) 1,100,000 shares of com- 
Mmstcck (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Prec s—To acquire and develop oil and gas leases. 
Offige—231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, lil. Under, 
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writer—-Greenfield & Co.,.Ine., New York. Offering— 
Now being made. 
% Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. (4/7) 
March 18 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.; Kidder. Peabody & Co. and Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood. 


Mississippi Valley Public Service Co. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered initially to stockholders of 
record March 7 on a pro rata basis; rights to expire 
March 21. Price—$19 per share. Underwriters—Loewi 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Carter H. Harrison & Co., 
Chicago, I). 


ee States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

( 1) 

March 7 filed 318,624 shares of capital stock, to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record March 28 in 
ratio of one share for each four shares held. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Preeeeds—To repay advances from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, which 
owns a majority (over 84.81%) of present outstanding 
stock. Underwriter—None. 


Multnomah Piywood Corp., Portiand, Ore. 
Feb. 27 filed 200 shares of common stock (par $2,500), 
of which 191 shares are to be offered to stockholders at 
par and nine shares are to be offered to three indi- 
viduals in units of three shares each at $12,500 per unit. 
Proceeds—-To acquire timber, timberlands and peeler 
plant and for working capital. Underwriter—None. 


*% New Brunswick (Province of) (4/9) 

March 13 filed $10,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures. due April 1, 1972. Priee—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To redeem $4,000,000 244% 
5-year debentures of the Province due May 1, 1952, and 
the remainder to be advanced to The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission in connection with its con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine., Chicago and New York. 


% Mew Mexico Jockey Club, Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 17 filed 1,255 shares of common stock (par $1,000). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
construct racing plant and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. but Dr. Frank Porter Miller of Los An- 
geles, Calii., will be “engaged to sell the securities to 
the public.” 

% North Central Texas Oil Co., Inc. 

March 13 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of com- 
mon stock ‘par $5). Price—-At market (approximately 
$23.50 per share). Proceeds—To Arthur R. Carmody, a 
selling stockholder. ‘Underwriter —H. N. Whitney, 
Goadby & Co., New York. 


* North Long Beach (N. Y.) Recreation Center, Inc. 
March 10 ‘letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of*com- 
mon stock ‘par one cent). Price—25 cents per ‘share. 
Proceeds—-To purchase property, build conventiori hall, 
for improvements, etc. Underwriter—Charles J. Maggio, 
Inc., New York. 

® Nova Scotia (Province of) (3/21) 

March 7 filed $12,000,000 12-year debentures to be dated 
March 15, 1952, and to mature March 15, 1964. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For refunding 
of Provincia! debentures and for advances to The ‘Nova 
Scotia Power Commission; and for capital expenditures. 
Underwriters—-Smith, Barney & Co. and Wood, Gundy 
& Co., Inc... New York. 


% Official Films, Inc., Ridgefield, N. J. 

March 12 (ietter of notification) 188,914 shares of com- 
mon stock ‘par 10 cents), to be offered first for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Feb. 29 at 
rate of one new share for each seven shares held; rights 
to expire on April 10. Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—C/o Cleary, Gott- 
lieb, Friendly & Hamilton, 52 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

@ Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (3/24) 

Jan. 30 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
March 1. 1982. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Blyth 
& Co., Inc. (jointly } Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & .€o: 
Bids—To be received up to noon (EST) on Marek 24 
at 15 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 


® Oregon Fibre Products, Inc., Pilot Rock, Ore. 
Feb. 1 filed $2,500,000 5% sinking fund debentures due 
Jan. 1, 1966 (in denominations of $100 each); 5,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred stock (par $100) and 
60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in 
units of $100 of debentures and two common shares or 
one share of preferred and two common shares. Price— 
$102 per unit: debentures and preferred stock may also 
be purchased at face value separately. Proceeds—For 
new construction and equipment. Business—Softboard 
and hardboard plant. Underwriter—None. Statement 
effective March 12. 
% Oriole Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 
March 12 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase bus equipment and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 

Peabody Coal Co. 
March 26 filed 160,000 shares of 542% prior preferred 
stock (par $25). Price —To be supplied by amendment 
Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pre- 
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eeeds——For.coustruction program. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 

Peoples Finance’Corp., Montgomery, Ala. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) ates shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Underwriter—Carl- 
son & Co., Birmingham, Ala. Proceeds—To expand busi- 
ness. Office—5 South Court St., Montgomery, Ala. 


® Petroleum Finance Corp. (3/24) 

Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30,000 
shares of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954). Each purchaser 
of two common shares will receive one warrant. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—George F. Breen, 
New York. 


Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 29 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$12 per share. Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Proceeds—To purchase new equipment. Of- 
fering—Temporarily delayed. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (4/3) 
March 11 filed $40,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
1967. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For further expansion and diversification. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Portable Electric Tools, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Feb. 27 filed 135,000 shares of common stock (par $1) of 
which 35,000 shares are being offered by certain stock- 
holders. Pricee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Underwriters—Dempsey & Co., 
and Frank E. McDonald & Co., both of Chicago, III. 
Portiand General Electric Co. (3/27) 
March 10 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay bank loans and for new constructin. Underwriter— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and New York. 
Progressive Fire insurance Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia (4/1) 
March 7 (letter of notification) 10,901 shares of capital 


“stock to be offered on April 1 first to stockholders of 


record Feb. 11; unsubscribed shares to be offered to 
public on April 15. Price—To stockholders $25 per 
share, and to public $27.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital to increase volume of business. Office 
—107 Cone Street, Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter—None. 


® Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21 filed 410,121 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered to common stockholders of record March 
13 on a basis of one share for each seven shares held; 
rights to expire March 31. Price—$26 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For plant expansion and working capital. Under- 
writer—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. Statement ef- 
fective March 12. 


*% Radioactive Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 112,500 shares of class A 
convertible stock (par $1), to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders at rate of one class A share for 
each two common shares held. Price—$1.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For equipment and working capital. Office— 
443 West Congress St., Detroit 26, Mich. Underwriter— 
A. H. Vogel & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Reis (Robert) & Co. 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of $1.25 div- 
idend prior preference stock (par $10) and 40,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price—$7.37%2 per 
share for the preferred and $1.12% per share for com- 
mon. Proceeds—To Estate of Arthur M. Reis, deceased. 
Underwriter — None, but Lehman Brothers, New York, 
will act as broker. 

Ridley Mines Holding Co., Grafton, N. D. 
Feb. 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and other 
mining purposes. Business — Uranium mining. Under- 
writer—None. 


*% Rittenhouse Fund, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 11 filed 100,000 participating units. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter— 
None. 


® San Diego Gas & Electric Co. (4/1) 

March 3 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series D 
due 1982. Proceeds—To retire $5.600,000 of bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriters — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; The First Boston Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on 
April 1. Public Offering—Scheduled for April 2. State- 
ment expected to become effective March 24. 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $6 per 
share). Proceeds—To Howard S. Thomas, Jr., the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Franklin & Co., New York. 


% Schaefer-Hauser Molding Corp. 

March 13 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 7% con- 
vertible debenture bonds. Price—-At principal amount 
(in denominations of $50 each). Proceeds—-To purchase 
machinery and equipment and for working capital. 
Office—234 River Road, Delawanna, N. J. Under- 
writer—None. 


Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp. (3/26) 
March 4 filed $15,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
April 1, 1967. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Preceeds—To prepay $10,000,000 notes issued in connec- 
tion with capital expenditures and the balance will be 
added to general funds. Underwriter—The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 
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* Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 

March 17 filed 10,000 shares of beneficial interest in the 
Trust. Price—At market. Preceeds—For investment. 
General Distributor—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


* Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif. (4/1) 7 
March 10 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
finance increased output of defense orders and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York, and William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® Southern California Gas Co. (3/24) 

Feb. 21 filed $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series A, 
due April 1, 1982. Proceeds—For new construction. Un- 
derwriter—To be determinted by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Harris, Hall & Co. Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received up to 8:30 a.m. 
(PST) on March 24. Statement effective March 11. 


Southern Production Co., Inc. (3/26) 

March 5 filed $12,500,000 of 15-year convertible deben- 
tures due March 1, 1967. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For acquisition of property and 
for development and exploration this year of Saskatche- 
wan (Canada) and Texas acreage, and to retire 4% con- 
vertible preferred stock. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York. 


* Soya Corp. of America 

March 13 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To underwriter in payment of services rendered. 
Underwriter—Jacquin, Stanley & Co., New York. 


% Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. 

March 17 filed 486,858 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered in exchange for common stock of General 
Instrument Corp. on basis of four Standard shares for 
each five General shares. Offer will be consummated if 
holders of 85% of General shares tender their stock in 
exchange. Dealer-Managers—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 
and Hirsch & Co., both of New York. 


*% Superior Plywood Corp., Crescent City, Calif. 
March 17 filed 3,600 shares of class A voting common 
stock (par $10), 300 shares of class B non-voting com- 
mon stock (par $5,000) and 9,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). Of the class A stock, 
2,000 shares are reserved for issuance at par for cash 
or exchange in connection with plan to acquire control 
of Standard Veneer & Timber Co. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase site for plywood plant, to repay loan and for 
working capital. Business—Operator of green veneer 
plant. Underwriter—None. 


® Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

Feb. 21 filed 610,937 shares of common stock (par $7) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 7 on a basis of one share for each eight 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
will expire March 26. Price—$17 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion program, Underwriter—Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc., New York. Statement effective March 11. 


Texas Power & Light Co. (3/31) 

Feb. 28 filed $14,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
April 1, 1982, and $5,000,000 of sinking fund debentures, 
due April 1, 1977. Proceeds—To repay short-term loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) 
For bonds only: First Boston Corp.; Drexel & Co., and 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. (2) For deben- 
tures only: Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). (3) For bonds and 
debentures: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected 
at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on March 31. 


Texas Utilities Co. 

Feb. 15 filed 409,689 shares of common stock (no par) be- 
ing first offered to common stockholders of record March 5 
at rate of one new share for each 12 shares held (with 
an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire March 28. 
Price—$32.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for investments in and advances to subsidiaries and 
working capital. Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., 
New York. Statement effective March 5. 


@ Thermal Research & Engineering Corp. 

March 3 (letter of notification) 35,155 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being initially offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record March 12 at rate of 
one share for each five shares held; rights expire on 
March 26. Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
plant and machinery and for working capital. Office— 
Conshohocken, Pa. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. : 
Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 23,762 shares of capital 
stock (par $1), being offered for subscription by stock - 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on March 21. Price—$9 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Underwriter—None. 
Office—780 North Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


® Tri-State Telecasting Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
jan. 21 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 2,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100) to be sold in units of one preferred share and 
10 common shares. Price—$200 per unit. Proceeds—For 
new equipment and working capital. Underwriter— 
Hugh P. Wasson, President of company. 


Continued on page 44 
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Tung-Sol Electric, Inc. (4/1) 
March 10 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York, Offer- 
ing—Expected early in April. 


United Air Lines, Inc. 
Feb. 27 filed 223.865 shares of 412% cumul. convertible 
preferred stock, 1952 series (par $100), to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at rate of one 
share of preferred stock for each 11 shares of common 
stock held on March 18; rights to expire on April 2. 
—Price—At par. Proceeds—To be applied, together with 
other fund, toward payment for new flight and ground 


equipment. Underwriter—-Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Viking Plywood & Lumber Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 19 filed 22.500 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered to employee-stockholders in minimum units 
»9f 125 shares per unit. Price—-$20 per share. Underwriter 
—None. Proceeds—-To purchase 50% of capital stock 
»9f Snellstrom Lumber Co. Statement effective Feb. 25. 


Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To W. 
H. Thompson, the selling stockholder. Underwriters— 
Barron McColloch, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Dewar, Roberston 
& Pancoast and Russ & Co., both of San Antonio, Tex.; 
aad Laird & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (4/1) 
Feb 28 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
O. due April 1, 1982, and $8,000,000 of no par common 
stock (latter to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders at rate and price to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay bank loans and for property additions 
and improvements. Underwriters—(1) For stock, none. 
West Penn Electric Co., owner of approximately 94.6% 
of outstanding common stock, proposes to purchase all 
ahares not subscribed by public holders. (2) For bonds 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; W. C. Langley & 
Co; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected to be opened 
at 11 a.m. (EST) on April 1. 
® Western Air Lines, Inc. (4/7) 

March 10 filed 165,049 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
April 7 at rate of three new shares for each 10 shares 
held; :ights to expire on April 22. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to work- 
ing capital and used for purchase of additional equip- 
ment. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
and New York. 

*& Western Central Petroleums, Inc. 

March 10 (letter of notification) 599,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Purpose—To drill wells. Underwriter—S. B. Cantor Co., 
New York. Offering—Now being made. 


*% Western Gold Mines, Inc., Carson City, Nev. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds— 


For working capital. Office—First National Bank Bldg., 
Carson City, Nev. 


& Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
March 19 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
F, due April 1, 1982. Proeceeds—To reduce bank loans 
aad for new construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Ealsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Equitable Securities Corp.; Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; First Boston Corp.: Glore, 
Forgan & Co. Offering—Expected in April. 

%& Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
March 19 filed 15,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100), to be offered for subscription by pre- 
ferred stockholders of record March 31, and 288,208 
shares of common stock (par $10), to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders of record March 31 
en the basis of one new share for each seven shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For reduction of bank loans and new construction. 
Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. and 
Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

® Wix Accessories Corp., Gastonia, N. C. 

March 3 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock, to be offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—$18 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
Uaderwriter—Jackson & Smith, Gastonia, N. C 


Prospective Offerings 


Aeroquip Corp. 
Jan. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 750,000 shares 
and to issue 37,500 shares as a 5% stock dividend. Under- 
writer—Watling Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pro- 
eeeds—For additional working capital. 


Py pee Gas Corp. 

rel 7 sought SEC authority to issue and sell $4.000.- 
000 first mortgage bonds, series C, due 1971. Pesca 
For construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
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Stuart & Co. Inc.;: White, Weld & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Equit- 
able Securities Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
(jointly). 
Alabama Power Co. (4/22) 

Feb. 8 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
about $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proeceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable Securities Corp. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Shields & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Bids—-Tentatively expected to be opened on April 22. 


Allied Electric Products, Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Nov. 9, Nathan Chirelstein, Chairman, said it is probable 
that the company within a short time will register with 
the SEC an issue of long-term convertible debentures, 
part of which will be offered in exchange for any out- 
standing three-year convertible notes dated Nov. 1, 1951. 
Underwriter—Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New York. 

American Can Co. 

Feb. 5 directors approved the raising of $50,000,000 of 
new money to provide for the company’s plant improve- 
ment program and for additional working capital. C. H. 
Black, Chairman, said the board’s plans call for provid- 
ing half of the new money through the sale of debentures 
and the remaining $25,000,000 through the sale of addi- 
tional common stock which would be offered to common 
stockholders for subscription. The details of the financ- 
ing plan will be completed and announced at an early 
date. Stockholders will vote April 29 on approving 
financing plans and proposed 4-for-1 split-up of pre- 
ferred and common stocks. Underwriter—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., New York. 


*% American Hard Rubber Co., N. Y. 

March 14, F. D. Hendrickson, President, announced 
company plans to issue and sell 96,655 additional com- 
mon shares (par $12.50) to stockholders on the basis of 
one share to each holder of two common shares and to 
each holder of four shares of $50 par preferred stock 
(including a right of oversubscription). Proceeds—For 
working capital and for improvements and develop- 
ments. Traditional Underwriter — Hemphill, Noyes, 
Graham, Parsons & Co., New York. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Feb. 20 directors voted to place before stockholders on 
April 16 a proposal to authorize a new issue of not to 
exceed $550,000,000 of convertible debentures. Last 


issue of debentures was offered to stockholders at par, 
without underwriting. 


Bank of Passaic & Trust Co., Passaic, N. J. 
March 5 stockholders approved the issuance of $1,000,000 
of 342% convertible preferred stock (par $25). They will 
be offered rights to subscribe to the 40,000 shares in the 


Her 3 of 3.64 preferred shares for each share of common 
eld. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Jan. 2 it was announced that company’s construction 
program for next three years calls for the expenditure 
of $247,000,000 of which about $81,700,000 will be spent 
in 1952. Underwriters—For bonds to be decided by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 

California Electric Power Co. 
March 13 the company announced tentative plans are 
being made for a public financing late in 1952 or early 
in 1953 to raise funds to repay bank loans and to provide 
at least a portion of new capital requirements for 1953. 
Prior to this financing, the company hopes to be able to 
effect full conversion of the remainder of its two con- 
vertible preference stock issues. 

California-Pacific Utilities Co. 
Feb. 29 it was reported company expects to offer about 
$2,000,000 of debentures within the next two months. 
Proceeds will be used to pay for additions and improve- 
ments to property. Traditional Underwriters — First 
California Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
* Carpenter Paper Co. 
March 6 it was announced stockholders will vote on 
increasing authorized common stock from _ 1,000,000 
shares (238,649 shares outstanding) to 2,000,000 shares, 
and on splitting up present shares on a 2-for-1 basis. 
It is planned also to offer publicly up to 60,000 shares of 
the new common stock. Proceeds—For working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Traditional Under- 
writer—Kirkpatrick-Pettis Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Case (J. 1.) Co. 
Jan. 18 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
April 17 on increasing the authorized common stock from 
1,200,000 shares, par $25, to 4,000,000 shares, par $12.50, 
and on issuance of two new shares in exchange for each 
share presently held. Following split-up, it is planned to 
set aside 100,000 of the new shares for sale to employees 
under stock purchase options, and to offer to common 
stockholders one new share for each five shares held. 
Price—To be determined later. Underwriters—Probably 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 7 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
25 on increasing authorized preferred stock (par $100) 
from 150,000 shares (130,300 shares outstanding) to 225,- 
000 shares to enable company to meet future capital re- 
quirements. There are no immediate plans for sale of any 
additional preferred stock. 


March 4 it was reported company plans the sale this 
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Latest 
1951 


Fall of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds. 
bond financing was done privately in March, 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


® Chicago & North Western Ry. (4/9). 

March 7 company sought ICC authority to issue and sell 
$6,825,000 of equipment trust certificates to be dated 
May 1, 1952 and payable in 15 annual instalments from 
1953 to 1967. inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co, Inc.; Salomon Bros. Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & 
Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. (3/26) 

Bids will be received by the company, Room 1136, La 
Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Ill., up to noon (CST) on 
March 26 for the purchase from it of $6,000,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series M, to be dated April 1, 1952 
and to mature semi-annually to and including April 1, 
1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Chicago & Western Indiana RR. 

Jan. 23 company sought ICC permission to issue $52,- 
500,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, series E, 
without competitive bidding. The bonds will be dated 
not earlier than March 1, 1952 and mature not later than 
Sept. 1, 1962. Proceeds—To pay at maturity $49,988,000 
of 4% non-callable consolidated first mortgage bonds due 
July 1, 1952, and the remainder used for capital improve- 
ments. Underwriters—Expected to be The First Boston 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Cinecolor Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Feb. 29 it was announced stockholders on March 17 
will vote on authorizing an issue of $425,350 of 5% five- 
year debentures (with stock purchase warrants) to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders on a 
pro rata basis. Proceeds—To acquire a controlling inter- 
est in Cinecolor G. B., Ltd., 26% owned, and for working 
capital. Underwriters—Latest financing handled by H, 
Hentz & Co., New York. 


Colorado Central Power Co. 
Jan. 21 it was reported company may offer later this year 
rights to its common stockholders to purchase additiona} 
common stock (sufficient to raise $300,000 or less). Pro- 
ceeds—To retire bank loans and for new construction, 
Underwriter—None. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (4/15) 
March 11 filed an application with SEC for authority to 
issue and sell $60,000,000 of debentures due 1977. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay $20,000,000 of bank loans and for 1952 
construction program. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—To be opened 
April 15. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
March 7 it was announced company expects to enter the 
permanent financing market about the middle of 1952 
with 150,000 to 200,000 shares of new common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—Dillon 
Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
March 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 
that approximately $11,000,000 of additional capital will 
be required during the latter half of 1952. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore 

Dec. 24 it was stated that company plans to issue and sell 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately $22,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John C, 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last preferred 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. Offering— 
Expected in March or April. 

Copperweld Steel Co. 
March 3 it was announced stockholders on April 30 will 
vote on increasing the authorized indebtedness from $5,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 (none presently outstanding) and 
the authorized preferred stock (par $50) to 137,727 shares 
from 37,727 shares, which are all outstanding. Traditional 
Underwriter—Riter & Co., New York. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 5 it was reported that company is understood to 
be planning sale of additional securities in the not im-< 
mediate future. Underwriters — Morgan Stanley & Co, 
and Clark, Dodge & Co., New York. 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 23 company was reported to be planning issuance 
and sale of $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, with regis- 
tration expected in the near future. Proceeds—To be used 
for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers; Union Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. Bids—Expected late May or early June. 


Erie RR. (4/1) 
Feb. 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $1,800,000 equipment trust certificates to mature 
semi-annually in a period of 10 years on‘or about April 
1. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. 


First National Bank of Portland (4/30) , 
March 10 stockholders approved sale of 200,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock (par $12.50) to common 
stockholders of record April 30 at rate of one new share 
for each five shares held; rights to expire on May 29. 
Unsubscribed shares would be purchased by Transamer- 
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ica Corp., which owns a controlling stock interest in 
the bank. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriter—None. 
Florida Power Corp. 

Jan. 11 it was announced that additional financing will 
be necessary to complete the company’s construction 
program and it is contemplated that the balance of new 
capital needed will be obtained from the sale of common 
stock and first mortgage bonds. Company has borrowed 
$4,000,000 under a bank credit recently arranged which 
provides for short-term bank borrowings of not more 
than $10,000,000. Previous bond financing was done 
privately. Common stock may be offered to common 
stockholders, with Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acting as agents. 


Florida Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 11 directors approved a $22,100,000 construction 
budget for 1952 and $27,800,000 for 1953. This is part 
of a 10-year program estimated to cost $332,000,000. 
Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. 
Foote Mineral Co. 

Dec. 24 it was announced company plans to increase 
authorized common stock from 300,000 shares (259,422 
shares outstanding) to 500,000 shares of $2.50 par value. 
The company states that “there is no present plan of 
capital financing either of an equity type or loan.” The 
directors, however, “are studying several plant expan- 
sion programs which may eventually require more capi- 
tal.” A group headed by Estabrook & Co. underwrote an 
issue of common stock to stockholders in April, 1951. 
Stockholders will meet Feb. 21. 


General Fuse Co., South River, N. J. 
Jan. 28 Nelson O. Burt, President, announced company 
is discussing the marketing of unsubscribed 5%% con- 
vertible preferred stock with several underwriters. A 
total of 50,000 shares were recently offered to common 
stockholders at par ($5 per share). 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
Feb. 6 it was reported the corporation is expected to 
sell this summer approximately 530,000 additional shares 
of common stock. Stockholders on April 7 will vote on 
proposal to authorize issuance of common stock without 
requiring preemptive rights. Underwriters—If stock is 
sold at competitive bidding, probable bidders may in- 
clude: Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp. In 
July, 1951, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted 
as clearing agent for an offering of common stock to 
stockholders. 

Georgia Power Co. (7/8) 
Feb. 8 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale of $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For new construction. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Shields 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected 
on July 8 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Feb. 26 it was reported company may issue and sell con- 
vertible debentures, or debentures with warrants at- 
tached. Proceeds—To refund outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Underwriters—May include Westheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Gulf Power Co. (6/24) 
Feb. 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Equita- 
ble Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be opened on or about June 24. 


* Gulf States Utilities Co. 
March 5, Roy S. Nelson, Pre 
ject to FPC approval, this « 
April enough common stoc: ™ yield $6,500,000. Under- 
writer—To be determined !\) competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Stone & Wester Securities Corp.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Keane and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., lL 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
Jan, 22 it was announced company plans public offering 
of additional common stock (par $5) following proposed 
two-for-one split-up of presently outstanding 287.020 
shares authorized by the stockholders on Feb. 25. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used for expansion program. Traditional 
Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Feb. 18 it was announced stockholders will vote March 4 
on a $20,000,000 financing plan which will include the 
sale of bonds (probably privately). Proceeds—For new 
construction. 

Idaho Power Co. 
Feb. 27 T. E. Roach, President, announced that the com- 
pany’s present plans consist of the sale this summer of 
about 225,000 additional shares of common stock (par 
$20), but no preferred stock. Price—At a minimum of 
$35 per share net to company. Underwriters — Latest 
common stock financing in April, 1949, was handled by 


dent, announced that sub- 
npany expects to sell in 
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Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; and Wegener 
& Daly Corp. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (‘‘World Bank’’) 
Feb. 5 it was reported bank expects to issue and sell 
os to $100,000,000 additional bonds in April or 
ay. 
® international Utilities Co., Ltd. 
March 10 it was announced stockholders will vote April 15 
on increasing the authorized common stock and on creat- 
ing a new issue of preferred stock. Traditional Under- 
writer—Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 
and sell in 1952 about $12,000,000 principal amount first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to present preferred 
and common stock financing. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For new construction. 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (6/9-10) 

Feb. 29, Murray Gill, President, announced that company 
will probably bring an offering of securities to market 
in the next few months, but the amount is still un- 
decided. Investment groups had been said to have been 
forming on a reported $12,000,000 in bonds and 200,000 
shares of common stock. Probable bidders for bonds: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Union 
Securities Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Probable bidders for stock: Union Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected on June 9 or 10. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Dec, 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in April or May $12,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds, 
series D. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 

Leitz (Ernst), Inc., New York 
Jan. 21 it was reported that the Office of Alien Property, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., plans to sell late in 
March all of the outstanding capital stock of this com- 
pany, which distributed Leica cameras in the United 
States. Probable bidders may include: Allen & Co. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
March 5 it was announced company plans to finance in 
part its 1952 $41,000,000 construction program by the 
sale of $35,000,000 of new securities. Underwriters—For 
any common stock, may be Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); for any preferred, W. C. 
Langley & Co., and for any bonds to be determined by 
competitive bidding, with the following probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 
Jan. 10 company announced plan to sell an estimated 
$6,000,000 of convertible debentures to a group of pri- 
vate investors and additional common stock to common 
stockholders. ‘Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. Proceeds—From sale of debentures to help meet 
production programs, and from sale of stock to retire 
debentures within six months. Meeténg—Stockholders 
will vote April 2 on approving financing plan. 

Metal Hydrides, Inc., Beverly, Mass. 
Feb. 14 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
from 50,000 to 100,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and working capital. Underwriter 
—D. A. Lomasney & Co., New York. Registration—Ex- 
pected in near future. 


Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dallas, Tex. (4/3) 
Jan. 23 it was announced company plans registration 
about March 14 of 162,500 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For new mill and equipment and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Beer & Co., Dallas, Texas, and 
others. 


Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to expand its 
capitalization in the near future and to register its 
securities with the SEC preliminary to a large public 
offering, the funds to be used to build new industrial 
projects in Israel. 


National Fuel Gas Co., N. Y. (5/20) 
Jan. 29 company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $18,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1977. 
Proceeds—To repay $11,000,000 bank loans and to loan 
$7,000,000 to subsidiaries. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Bids—Expected on or about May 20. 

National Gypsum Co. 
Feb. 20 it was announced stockholders will vote 
March 25 on a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 2,506,000 to 5,000,000 shares in order 
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“to prepare company for the opportunities and require- 
ments of the coming years.” No immediate plans have 
been made for the issuance of any additional common 
stock. Traditional Underwriters—W. E. Hutton & Ca, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and-Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


National Research Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

Jan. 21 it was announced stockholders will vote Marck 
21 on increasing authorized capital stock from 125, 

shares to 600,000 shares, to provide, in part, for payme 
of a 200% stock dividend. It is also planned to make 
a public offering of a portion of the proposed authorized 
shares when market conditions are favorable. Latest 
financing in 1946 was made to common stockholdera, 
Proceeds would be added to working capital. Under- 
writers — Probably Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and The First Boston Corp. Offering—Expected in May. 


National Supply Co. 
March 7 it was announced stockholders will vote April 2 
on increasing authorized indebtedness from $20,000,000 
to $50,000,000. There are no immediate plans for sale of 
any securities, but company may start using long-term 


bank loans to secure working capital instead of relying 
on short-term loans. 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co., Las Vegas, 
Nevada 

Feb. 8 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 

struct a 114-mile pipeline from near Topock, Ariz., te 

Las Vegas, Nev., at an estimated cost of $2,400,880, te 

be financed by sale of $1,600,000 first mortgage bonds, 

$500,000 preferred stock and $402,500 common stock. 


New British Dominion Oi! Co., Ltd. 
March 5 it was reported company plans offering of about 
1,000,000 shares of additional common stock. Preceeds— 
To be used for exploration development, etc. Properties’ 
are located primarily in British Columbia, Alberta, and 
Montana. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


® New England Power Co. 
Jan. 11 company received from SEC authority to increase 
authorized bank borrowings from $12,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000. A major portion of this indebtedness may be 
financed through issuance and sale of $7,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds this year and the sale of additional 
common stock to parent (New England Electric System). 
Underwriters—For bonds, to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Huizler 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Ca 
(jointly). 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Dec. 20, F. A. Cosgrove, Vice-President, said a perma. 
nent financing program will have to be undertaken im 
1952 to repay about $43,000,000 short-term bank borrowe-. 
ings. Underwriters—For bonds may be determined 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. In case of common stock. 
financing there will be no underwriting. 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
Feb. 18 company filed a new $70,000,000 financing pro- 
gram with the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners, which will include $20,000,000 of long-term 
bonds. Proceeds—From sale of bonds and from sale of 
$50,000,000 of common stock to parent, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will be used for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Shields & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering— 
Expected early in May. 


New Jersey Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 26 it was reported company, formerly known as 
County Gas. Co., plans issuance and sale of $12,500,000 
first mortgage bonds (to be placed privately), $2,000,000 
of preferred stock and 200,000 shares of common stock 
to provide funds for acquisition of gas properties of 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. at an estimated price 
of $14,500,000. Underwriter—Probably Allen & Co., New 
York. 
* Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
March 7 it was reported that company expects to issue 
and sell this year $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series G. Proceeds—For construction program estimated 
to cost about $20,000,000 in 1952 and $21,000,000 in 1953. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Central Republic Co. (inc.); 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Jan. 16, B. F. Braheney, President, announced that com- 
pany will have to raise between $30,000,000 and $32,- 
500,000 this year to finance its construction program. 
About two-thirds of the amount needed will be in the 
form of debt issues and the balance common stock (about 
1,100,000 shares) the latter issued first to common stock- 
holders. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders for stock and bonds: 
Smith Barney & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co, 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Probe 
able bidder on bonds only: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 
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Northwest Natural Gas Co. ; 

Jan. 7 company filed amended application with FPC in 
connection with its plan to buifd a natural gas trans- 
mission system in the Pacific Northwest to transport 
gas from Canada to markets in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, with a portion to be returned to Canada for use 
in British Columbia. The estimated overall cost of the 
project is approximately $92,000,000. Underwriter— 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Financing—Not ex- 
pected until after Provincial elections in April. 


Pan American Sulphur Co. , 
Feb. 9 stockholders approved an increase in the author- 
ized common stock from 1,500,000 shares (par 10 cents) 
to 2,000,000 shares (par 70 cents). A part of the increase 
is expected to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Proceeds would be used for construction and 
exploration program in Mexico. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Jan. 5 it was announced that company plans to spend 
about $26,000,000 for expansion in 1952, to be financed, 
in part, by the sale of about $9,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $4,500,000 of preferred stock and $4,500,000 of 
common stock (the latter issue to parent, General Public 
Utilities Corp). Underwriters—For bonds and preferred 
stock to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: (1) for bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Shields & Co. 
and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly). (2) for preferred— 
Smith, Barney & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Offering—Expected in mid-year. 


* Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
March 13 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
23 on increasing authorized indebtedness from $10,000,- 
000 (about $5,200,000 outstanding) to $25,000,000. No 
immediate borrowing is contemplated. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Feb. 26 it was announced stockholders will vote April 3 
on increasing authorized capital stock (par $100) from 
1,000,000 shares (933,578 shares outstanding Dec. 31, 
1951) to 2,000,000 shares. The company has no present 
plans for issuing any of the additional authorized shares, 
but they will be available for issuance either for cash 
or for a consideration other than cash without further 
action of the stockholders. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Feb. 6 it was announced stockholders on April 9 will 
be asked to approve an increase in the authorized in- 
debtedness of the company to $400,000,000 from $265,- 
430,000. No additional financing is contemplated until 
1953. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., inc. 

March 4 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
17 on increasing the authorized common stock from 1,- 
260,000 shares to 3,280,000 shares (1,045,500 shares pres- 
ently outstanding). The new shares would be issued 
when directors decide, in connection with diversification 
program. No immediate financing is planned. Traditional 
Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 

March 4 it was announced stockholders will vote April 7 
on a plan to create an issue of 800,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $25), of which between 400,- 
000 and 800,000 shares (probably convertible into com- 
mon) are expected to be initially offered. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writers — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. (jointly). 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
March 6 it was announced company intends, in May or 
June, 1952, to issue $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
and $2,500,000 of preferred stock, and toward the end 
of the year to issue sufficient common shares to raise 
approximately $4,000,000. Proceeds — To retire bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriters — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly). (2) For preferred stock — The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (3) For common 
stock—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


(jointly) ; Harriman Ripley & Co. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly ). 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Feb. 29 it was announced that it is expected that up- 
wards of $60,000,000 will be raised in 1952 through the 
sale of common stock and debenture bonds. While the 
amounts and time of issuance will depend on market 
conditions, and have not as yet been determined, it is 
contemplated that approximately 30% of the new capi- 
tal will be raised threugh the sale of common stock and 
the remainder through the sale of debenture bonds. The 
proceeds will be used for the company’s construction 
program. In November, the company sold through Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glore. Forgan & 
Co. an issue of 249,942 shares of 4.70% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). 
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Reading Co. (3 27) 

Bids will be received by the company, Room 423, Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia 7, Pa., up to noon (EST) on 
March 27 for the purchase from it of $8,340,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series T, to be dated April 15, 1952 
and to mature semi-annually to and including April 15, 
1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Robertson (H. H.) Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nov. 16 it was announced stockholders will in April 
1952, vote on a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 250,000 shares (all outstanding) to 1,- 
000,000 shares in order to make additional stock available 
for such corporate purposes as acquisition of new proper- 
ties, to provide additional capital funds or declaration of 
stock dividends. 


Scott Paper Co. 

March 7 it was announced stockholders will vote Apail: 
24 on increasing the authorized common stock from 3;- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 shares, and the authorized indebt- 
edness from $4,000,000 to $25,000,000. The company said 
it will announce later any plans for future financing. 
Underwriters—Drexel & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; and Smith, Barney & Co. 


Southern California Edison Co. 

March 8 company applied to California P. U. Commission 
seeking exemption from bidding of a proposed offering 
of 800,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—Previous equity fi- 
nancing was underwritten by The First Boston Corp. 
and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offering—Expected in 
April. 


Southern Co. 
Feb. 8 it was announced company is planning to issue 
and sell later this year additional common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase investments in subsidiaries in fur- 
therance of their construction programs. Underwriters— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 
March 3 company filed with FPC a $76,000,000 expan- 
sion program to bring natural gas into its Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi service areas. 


Southern Union Gas Co. 
Dec. 19 it was reported company is expected to do some 
equity financing before June 30, 1952. Traditional under- 
writer: Blair, Rollins & Co. 


Springfield City Water Co. (Mo.) 
Feb. 20 company applied to Missouri P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue $900,000 of 334% first mortgage 
bonds, 1,620 shares of preferred st pax. ($100 per 
share) and 10,000 shares of common stock (no par) at 
$10 per share. 


Tampa Electric Co. 
Jan. 24 it was announced company plans to spend 
$52,000,000 for new construction and improvements in 
the next five years and expects to enter the new money 
market this year to finance its 1952 requirements. 
Latest bond financing was done privately. Traditional 
Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 


% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

March 10 it was announced stockholders will vote 
March 28 on increasing authorized preferred stock from 
600,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares. Underwriters—Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). 


Tennessee Production Co. (4/9) 
March 6 it was announced that company, now a sub- 
sidiary of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., plans to file 
a registration statement by March 20 covering the sale 
of 1,400,000 shares of common stock, of which it is ex- 
pected that 1,250,000 shares will be publicly offered 
about the middle of April. Proceeds—tTo retire $12,800,- 
000 of debt and for working capital. Underwriters—Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co., New 
York. 
*% Texas Calgary Co. (Del.) 
March 14 it was announced than an offering is expected 
of approximately 40,000 to 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—$3.25 per share net. Proceeds—To an 
estate and a group of non-controlling small stockholders. 
Underwriter—Troster, Singer & Co., New York. 


® Texas Electric Service Co. (5/6) 

Jan. 23 it was reported company was planning issuance 
and sale of $8,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1982 and 
$5,000,000 debentures due 1977. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Registration—Tentatively scheduled for March 28. 


Bids—Expected to be received at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on 
May 6. 


Texas-Ohio Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 17 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 1,350-mile natural gas transmission line extend- 
ing from Texas into West Virginia. The project is esti- 
mated to cost $184.989,683. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 








Tetede Edison Co. 
Nov. 206 it was reported that the company expects to 
spend approximately $46,500,000 for expansion in 1952 
to 1955, and it has been stated that no further financing 
is contemplated before late 1952, when about 400,000 
shares of common stock is anticipated. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; W. C.’ 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly). 

Trade Bank & Trust Co., New York 
Jan. 15 stockholders approved increase in authorized 
capital stock (par $10) from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, the 
additional 50,000 shares to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record Feb. 29 on basis of one share 
for each four shares held; with rights to expire on 
April 1. Price—At par. Underwriting—None invelved. 


® Transcon Lines, Los Angeles, Calif. (3 24) 


‘March 13 it was announced company will offer 30,000 
“shares of capital stock to stockholders on March 24, with 


unsubscribed shares to public on April 7. Price—To 
stockholders, $6.75 per share, and to public, $7.12% per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. Under- 


- writer—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, III. 
'@ Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Ang. 


March 18 company offered for sale 10,000 shares of 
capital stock (par $50), first to stockholders of record 
March 17 at rate of one share for each 7'2 shares held; 
rights to expire on April 8. Price—$120 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox; Lester, 
Ryons & Co.; A. W. Morris & Co., and Wm. R. Staats 
& Co. 
United Gas Corp. 

Feb. 6 the SEC ruled that 3,165,781 shares of common 
stock (approximately 27% of total outstanding) must 
be disposed of by Electric Bond & Share Co. Under- 
writers—If competitive, probable bidders may include 
Lehman Brothers. 


United States National Bank of Portiand (Ore.). 
March 5 company offered stockholders of record March 
4 rights to subscribe on or before March 24 for 100,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $20) at rate of 
one share for each six shares held. Price—$50 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter 
—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Dec. 12 it was announced that company expects to spend 
$40,000,000 or more for new construction in 1952, of 
which about $30,000,000 may be raised through new 
financing. On Feb. 15 it was reported directors have 


~~approved plans to issue and-sell in June approximately 
- asc<0§95,000 shares of-commeon steck (first to stockholders). 


A bond sale is expected in the fall. Underwriters— 
For stock, probably Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
For bonds, to be determined by competitive bid- 
ding, with the following probable bidders: Haisey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros, & 
Hutzler; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly). 


Washington Water Power Co. 
Jan. 9 company applied to the SEC for authority to make 
bank borrowings of $40,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
to finance contemporarily, in part, the company’s con- 
struction program. Permanent financing expected later 
this year. Probable bidders: (1) For stock or bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); (2) for bonds only: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 
*% Western Pacific RR. Co. (3/27) 
Bids will be received up to 3:30 p.m. (EST) on March 27 
at the office of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
143 Liberty St.,. New York 6, N. Y., for the purchase 
from the RFC of its holdings of 15,788 shares of common 
stock (no par). 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Feb. 12 it was announced stockholders will vote April 15 
on increasing common stock (par $10) from 4,200,000 
shares (about 4,123,000 outstanding) to 7,500,000 shares. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
March 5 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
in May or June of about $12,500,000 Ist mtge. bonds and 
to raise approximately $14,000,000 more through the sale 
to common stockholders of additional common stock 
probably at the rate of,one new share for each six shares 
held. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters—For bonds, to be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Glore, Forgan & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. (jointly). The common stock offering may 
not be underwritten. 
* Worcester County Electric Co. 
Mareh 13 it was reported company is considering the 
sale of additional bonds, but amount and time of offer 
has mot yet been determined. Underwriters—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
*% Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
March 11 it was announced stockholders will vote April 17 
on approving issuance of 150,000 shares of common stock 
for property and also an additional 163,344 shares as 
deemed advisable for other purposes. Previous offer (to 
stockholders in June, 1951) was underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York. 
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—= By JOHN 


If it is the same in your town 
as it is in mine, the doctors and 
dentists have been making more 
money than at any time in years. 
There are also quite a few other 
professionals that have been hav- 
ing a financial hey-day. The tax 
accountants. certain lawyers, and 
—not to be forgotten—the chiro- 
practors and occulists, have also 
been doing quite well financially, 
thank you. These people have 
very little time for financial study, 
and for the investigation of 
methods and means of investing 
their>money. They are too busy 
earning a substantial income. The 
other day I spoke with a woman 
doctor in my city, and I knew her 
well enough to inquire what plans 
she had for her financial future. 
She told me that’ she had two 
$100-a-month accumulation plans 
for the acquisition of two separate 
mutual funds. I asked her how 
she had heard about them. She 
said she saw them advertised in a 
medical magazine. She wrote to 
fhe sponsors and then was di- 
rected to a dealer who made the 
sale to her. There may be some 
more just like her in your town. 





A Plan for Prospecting 


As you know. one of the most 
difficult phases of selling doctors 
is to get around the long delays 
of waiting in their offices, or of 
trying endlessly to telephone them 
and find them too busy to talk, 
or out on a case. I have heard 
that some success has been 
achieved in overcoming this diffi- 
culty by the simple procedure of 
telephoning the residence of these 
busy professional people, during 
évening hours. and even on Sun- 
day afternoons. The procedure is 
simply to obtain about a two- 
minute audience over the tele- 
phone. Step one is to announce 
your name and the purpose of 
your call. State simply that you 
wish to determine if the doctor 
in question would like to talk 
with you by appointment regard- 
ing a plan which has been used 
successfully by thousands of pro- 
fessional men throughout the 
country, to provide a simple and 
convenient method for the accum- 
ulation of some of the highest 
grade investment type securities, 
under the most experienced coun- 
sel and management. You can use 
this idea conversationally. Put it 
into your own words. Try for the 
appointment, and make it impor- 
tant. Don’t be put off with five 
minutes two weeks from Friday. 
Be firm but polite. Make it clear 
to the doctor that what you wish 
to discuss with him is a very 
sound proposition and that his 
financial welfare is important to 
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you and to your firm. If he is 
interested in looking out for his 
own affairs, and spending a little 
time on this important subject, 
you will be pleased to make the 
appointment at his convenience. 
Stand your ground on tais. Tnere 
is a tactful and interesting way 
to bring out the value of your 
services to him—find it and use it. 

The main purpose of these tele- 
phone calls during the evening 
and on Sunday is to eliminate the 
deadwood among your doctor 
prospects: Some you will find 
that will be Gmager-to talk with 
you. Others will cut you off. 
That’s all in thejeb of cultivating 
this lucrative mmrket. If you can 
line up five or six interviews a 
week, which you will have among 
qualified prof nal men, there 
certainly sho be a lot of busi- 
ness in it for y 


Night Calts 

If you want te earn some extra 
money, night calls are the answer. 
Most busy men-uare not averse to 
seeing a salesman at their homes 
during the evening, providing the 
interview has been arranged in 
advance. When you can sit around 
the dining room table and lay 
your plan out before your doctor 
and his wife, you will have a 
much better chance of interesting 
him in the ideas you wish to pre- 
sent than if you called at his of- 
fice after he has had a busy day 
seeing patients. This business can 
be developed—it takes patience, 
but it is worth it. Once you can 
get a toehold with a few success- 
ful doctors you may be able to 
obtain some very worthwhile 
radiation from one or two of them. 
Introductions will then pave the 

way to easier sales. 
aa, | 
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Having hurdled the March 15 
tax date without the feared threat 
of a pinch in money rates devel- 
oping, the investment market took 
on a much rosier glow this week. 
Things began to perk up and is- 
sues which had been “sticky” 
last week started to look better 
to institutionafinvestors. 

The whole picture was changed, 
of course, once the mid-month 
was out of the way and Treasury 
issues developed a really firm to 
strong undertone. It was clear 
that if, as had been anticipated in 
seme quarters, selling of Treas- 
ury’s to provide funds for taxes 
materialized, the Federal Reserve 
would make available all the sup- 
port needed te maintain an or- 
derly and firm situation. 

At any rate with Treasury's 
ruling 6 32ns to 8/32ns higher. 
on the average, investors who had 
been gun-shy for a fortnight or 
so picked up their courage again 
and began to look at merchandise 
which investment bankers had 
been carrying. 

American Tobacco Co.’s big de- 
benture issue cleaned up quickly 
and was in demand at the issue 
price. And Ohio Edison Co.'s pre- 
ferred stock ran into a gust of 
demand which cleaned up that 
situation. 

On Tuesday of this week the 
market opened with tne latter 
issue reportedly about half sold. 
But the day was not far along 


before good buying in volume put 
in its appearance and that tended 
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Running a “Dead-Heat” 


Every so often banking groups 
going after a deal in competitive 
bidding come up with identical 
tenders. It happened this week 
in the case of Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Co.’s offering. 

Two groups entered bids of 
100.15 for the $6,000,000 issue and 
both specified a coupon rate of 
353%. For a brief interval the 
matter was deadlocked. 


But then the issuing company 
permitted the banking groups to 
submit revised bids. And the issue 
went to the syndicate which made 
a new tender of 100.23 for the 
same coupon rate. Even on the 
“run-off” the race was close, with 
the second group offering to pay 
100.2119, tess than two cents a 
bond under the ultimate winner. 


A Narrow Squeak 


The same situation was averted 
by omliy-a marrow margin in bid- 
ding the following day on a much 
larger issue, $55,000,000 of bonds 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

The successful syndicate bid 
101.159 fer a 3%,% coupon while 
the runners-up were less than 
ten cents a bond lower with a bid 


ef 101.15 for the same interest 
rate. 

Potential buyers, it appears, 
had been inclined to anticipate 


reoffering of this issue on a 3.30% 
yield basis. But priced for reof- 
fering at 101.92 the indicated 
yield to the buyer was 3.28%. 
Consequently, the consensus 
INTEREST PAYMENT 


GENERAL REALTY & UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


4% Cumulative Income Debentures 
Duc September 30, 1969 








NOTICE OF PAYMENT OF COUPON NO. 15 
Fayment of the amount called for by Coupon 
No. 15 representing interest for the six months 
period ending March 31, 1952 on the above- 
mentioned D-bentures of General Realty & 
Utilities Corporation, will be paid on March 
31, 1952 at Bankers Trust Compan; , Successor 
Trustee, $6 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y 
GENERAL REALTY . eee 
CORPORATIO 
By SAMUEL M past Treasure! 
March 14, 1952. 
FINANCIAL NOTICE 
7 * >. 
Newmont Mining 
* 
Corporation 
Stock Distribution 
The Roard of D'rectors of Newmont Mining 
Corpo ation on March 18, 1952 annonnced tha 
it the -t «kholders of Newmont Mining Corp 
ration at their annual meeting on May 5, 1952 
authorize the increase of the authorized capital 
stock or the corporation 1 350.000 shares 
the value of $10.00 each to 2,700,000 
‘ e same par value, it the intention 
¢ pre-ent me mbers of the Board to de 
k distribution at the rate ot one share ot 
each share then out nding 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasure 
New York. N. Y., March 18, 1952 





MEETING NOTICE 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 
RECORD DATE 





The Annual Ai\eeting of the share- 
holders of Aluminium Limited will, 
in accordance with the By-laws of 
the Company, be held on Thursday, 
April 24th, 1952 at 11:00 o'clock 
in the morning, at the Head Office 
of the Company, 21st Floor, Sun 
Life Building, 1155 Metcclfe Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the Directors, 
only shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 25th, 
1952 will be entitled to receive no- 
tice of and to vote at the meeting 
end at any adjournment thereof. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
March 19th, 1952 Secretary 
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seemed to be that a difference of 
two basis points in yield would 
be no deterrent to a successful 
placement. 


Next Week’s Calendar 

Investors presumably believe 
they can afford to be a bit on the 
selective side when they look at 
the calendar ahead since there are 
several large issues on tap for 
next week. 

Monday will bring out $30,000,- 
000 of Seuthern California Gas 
Co. bonds for bids and on Tues- 
day bankers will be competing for 
$50,000,000 of Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York debt securities. 

Meanwhile potential buyers 
will have opportunity to look 
over $12,000,000 of 15-year deben- 
tures of Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Co., to be offered by negotiated 
deal, and $12,000,000 of Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co. 30-year first 
mortgage bonds. 


Blyth Group Offers 
Utilities Com. Stock 


Blyth & Co., Inc. heads a na- 
tionwide underwriting group com- 
prising 100 investment firms which 
is offering for public sale today 
(March 20) 600.000 shares of Mid- 
dle South Utilities, Inc. common 
stock priced at $21.95 per share. 

The offering represents author- 
ized but previously unissued 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


AMERIC AN MANUFACTU RING COMPANY 
Noble and West Streets 
Brooklyn 22, New York 
The Board of Directors of the American Man- 
ufacturing Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 


Common Stock, payable April 1, 1952 to Stock- 
holders of Record at the close of business 
March 13, 1952. Transfer books will remain 
open 


_COLUMBUS MOISE, Treasures. 


CITY. INVESTING COMPANY 
“> BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
The Board of Directors of this company 


on March 19, 1952, declared the regular 
quarterly divicend of $1.375 per share on 
the outstanding 5'2’. Series Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the company, payable 
Avril! 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 27, 1952. 


EDWARD FRAHER, Secretary. 


GENERAL REALTY & UTILITIES 











DIVIDEND ON CAPITAL SHARES 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
Capital Shares of the Corporation payable 
March 28. 1952, to stockholders ‘of record at 
the close of business March 17, 1952 
SAMUEL M. FOX, Treasurer. 
March 14, 1952 
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New England Gas “ 
and Electric Association 


TEM 


Mave sana ia 2 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 20 
The Trustees have declared 
a regular quarterly dividend ot = 
= twenty-live cents (25c) per share & 
= on the COMMON SHARES of the & 
= Association, payable April 15 
= 1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
24, 1952. 
H. C. MOOKE, JR., /reasure 
March 13, 195 = 
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Kew England Gas “27 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 20 


PUM TPMRENTLAMMAL ETAL LES Sadat 


The Trustees have declared a 

arterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the 4/2%e cumula- 
tive convertible preferred shares 
t the Association, payable April 
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1. 1952 to shareholders otf record 
at the close of business March 
24. 1952. 

@ H.C. MOORE, jR., 
March 13, 1952 
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shares. Middle South is a public 
utility holding company with the 
following operating subsidiaries: 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co. an 
New Orleans Public Service Inc: 
Out of the proceeds of this sale 
Mfddle South will invest $10,000,- 
000 in additional common stock of 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. to 
assist the latter company to fi- 
nance a construction program. The 
balance of the proceeds will be 
held in the company’s treasury for 
further investments in common 
stocks of subsidiaries and for other 
corporate purposes. 

The four operating subsidiaries 
of the company, which comprise 
the Middle South System, operate 
electric, gas and transportation 
properties, supplying electric serv- 
ice to more than 1,700 communi- 
ties and to extensive rural areas 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi; gas service to more than 
50 communities in Louisiana and 
transportation service to the City 
of New Orleans. The population 
of the territory served is about 
3,900,000. For the 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1951 total operating rev- 


enues of the system ‘were $112,- 
437,912. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
NATIONAL SHARES CORPORATION _ 


14 Wall Street, New York 
A dividend of fifteen cents (15c) 





per share 
has been declared this day on the capital stock 
of the Corporation payable April 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 31, 1952. 


JOSEPH S. STOUT, Secretary. 


March 13, 1952. 








United Shoe ‘Machinery Corporation 

The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 3742 cents per share cn 
the preferred capital stock. They have also 
declared a dividend of 62'2 cénts per share 
on the Common capital stock. The dividends 
on both Preferred and Common Stock are 
payable May 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 3, 1952 
WALLACE M. KEMP, Treasurer 





WESTERN TABLET & SeAtioaEs 
CORPORATIO 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend at the 
rate of $.60 per snare on the issued and out- 
Standing shares without par value of the Com- 
mon Steck of Western Tablet & Stationery 
Corporation has been declared payable on April 
15. 1952, to holders of record of such shares 
at the close of business on March 27, .1952. 
E. H. BACH Treasurer 
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COMMON DIVIDEND No. 303 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share was declared on the com 
mon stock of the payable 
March 31, 1952, to stoc kholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 19, 
1952. 


Company, 


H. B. Pierce. 


Secretary 





PACIFIC 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


On March 18, 1952, the Board 
ef Directors declared:regu- 
lar quarterly dividends on 
Preferred Stock of this 


corporation, payable to 
stockholders of record 
April 15, 1952, as follows: 
Date Rate 
Pay- Per 
able Share 
Freferred Stock, 
$100 par vaiue 
5% Series 5-1-52 $1.25 
5% Sinking 
Fund Series 5-1-52 $1.25 
Preferred Stock, 
$25 par value 
$1.25 Sinking 
Fund Series 5-1-52 $0.31% 
4% % Series 5-1-52 $0.29'Vs 


$2.25 Series 5-152 $0.31% 


Bt, th 


B. C. REYNOLDS, Secretary 
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Washington .. . 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of 
the under-written stories of the 
“Patman Committee” inquiry is a 
by-product, perhaps an incidental 
facet of that study. The story is 
the sweeping change in Federal 
Reserve thinking under the lead- 
ership of William McChesney 
Martin. It is a change almost en- 
tirely toward orthodox moorings, 
woth as to objectives and as to 
techniques. 

When Marriner S. Eccles was 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the board issued a little 
ook supposedly authoritatively 
explaining the System. It was en- 
tiiled, “The Federa! Reserve Sys- 
tem—Its Purposes and Functions.” 
. italicized at the very beginning 
‘ef this booklet was the following 
statement of the objective of the 
¥ederal Reserve: 


“The principal purpose of the 
¥cderal Reserve is to regulate the 
aupply, availability, and cost of 
money with a view to contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of a high 
fevel of employment, stable val- 
ues, and a rising standard of liv- 
ing.” 

Mr. Eccles put great personal 
etore by that language, and 
would figuratively scratch the 
eyes out of any one in the Sys- 
é4em who took issue with him on 
ix. The twist this langauage im- 


plies to outsiders is that the en- 
tire purpose of the Federal Re- 
serve was to support economic 
planning and the continuous in- 
flation which has been nurtured 
by the Rooseyelt-Truman Admin- 
istrations, especially in the phrase 
so common to those administra- 
tions, the “rising standard of 
living.” This inspired feeling that 
the Federal Reserve was seeming - 
ly on all fours with the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, the official 
basis for “economic planning.” 


What reinforced the impres- 
sion was the absence of prominent 
tribute to the Federal Reserve act, 
as amended. 


Gov. Martin, to be sure, in re- 
sponse to Patman committee ques- 
tions, did acknowledge that “the 
Federal Reserve Board is subject 
to the Employment Act of 1946. 
Fairly interpreted, the Congres- 
sional directive stated in this Act 
implies a goal of monetary stabil- 
ity and needs no modification.” 

us %: x: 

The legal relationship of the 
Employment Act of 1946 to the 
FR is that it is a general “direc- 
tive” to all government agencies. 
For purposes of law the Federal 
Reserve Board is a “government 
agency” unless it is specifically 
exempted by any statute applic- 
able to all governmental agencies, 
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or unless the Reserve act provides 
a specific or inherent exemption. 

Thus, if Congress by appropria- 
tion put curbs on the use of gov- 
ernment cars, this would not 
affect the Federal Reserve for its 
funds do not come from appropri- 
ations. On the other hand, if a 
substantive statute forbade the use 
of cars by government agencies 
for certain purposes, that limita- 
tion would be applicable to the 
Federal Reserve. On the other 
hand, the FEPC type practices on 
employment required of govern- 
ment agencies is not applicable 
to the FR, which recruits its own 
personnel. 

On the other hand, 
equally common legal practice 
that where Congress intends to 
modify the statutory objectives of 
any statutory agency like the 
Federal Reserve, to include in the 
statute a reference specifically so 
amending the basic statute. Con- 
gress did NOT so amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve act in the language 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 
So from this viewpoint, it might 
be argued that Congress did not 
include the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


it is an 


Xs ae ms 

It is probably in practical real- 
ities rather than in law that the 
Martin homage to the Employ- 
ment Act can be explained. Harry 
Truman is such a fellow that if 
the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve, when “put on the spot” by 
a specific question from the Pat- 
man Committee, were to attempt 
to assert the inapplicability of that 
act to his bailiwick, he would be 
certain to arouse the purposeful 
and implacable hostility of the 
President, for economic planning 
is dear to this Administration. 

aS x a3 

Nevertheless, the context of Mr. 

Martin’s replies to the Patman 


questionnaire, together with his 
oral testimony, overwhelmingly 
indicated a faith in orthodox 
monetary policies and conven- 
tional monetary devices — a pic- 
ture which indicates a revolution 
in Federal Reserve thinking and 
practice as compared with some 
three years previously. 

Up to some three years ago the 
Reserve System’s leadership sup- 
ported rigid pegs on long-term 
government securities. To counter- 
act the actual or potential infla- 
tion generated thereby, the Board 
asked for new and untried mone- 
tary devices. In particular the 
Board wanted the “special re- 
serve” of short-term governments, 
some application of reserve re- 
quirements to non-member banks, 
and it favored the use of the bank 
examiner to needle banks into 
employing the soft or hard credit 
policies which at any time might 
be favored by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Simultaneously, the Board re- 
jected the discount rate and other 
established monetary devices as 
obsolete in the light of circum- 
stances created by the pegging 
operations. 

All of these new-fangled 
schemes, Chairman Martin re- 
jected one by one in his responses 
to the Patman committee. 


In particular, Mr. Martin re- 
jected the special reserve plan. 
He pointed out that if it were 
sufficiently severe to be restric- 
tive it might force some banks 
to sell long-terms in order to ac- 
quire securities for the special 
reserve, yet at the same time 
leave other banks with ample 
liquidity and power to expand 
credit. 


On application of Federal re- 
quirements to state non-members, 
Mr. Martin suggested obliquely 
that inasmuch as the open market 
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operation has now come into use 
the problem of reserve require- 
ments has become less urgent. 
* a 3 

Another product of the Patman 
Committee operations was te dis- 
close that (1) there is a genuine 
concert between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve to live and 
let live, and (2) that Martin is 
a strong advocate of the independ- 
ence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem from the domination of the 
Treasury or the national Admin- 
istration. 


The concert between the Treas- 
ury and Fed is perhaps more than 
live and let live. The monetary 
“accord” of March 4, 1951, seemed 
to be consolidated after a year’s 
“across the table’ and constant 
consulation and conference be- 
tween the Reserve and the Treas- 
ury on all financing. 

If anything, the accord seems 
to have been reinforced by the 
implied attempts of the various 
parties in Congress to get one or 
the other party into a row, and 
their refusal to fight. 

Secretary Snyder definitely 
wanted a formal instrument of 
conference, some sort of a domes-~ 
tic monetary and credit policy 
council. Martin was inclined to 
deprecate the usefulness of such 
a formal council, and preferred to 
get along with the informal and 
constant conference procedure 
now utilized consistently. 

This appeared to be the only 
disagreement between the two, 
although their respective institu- 
tional pitches were obviously dif- 
ferent. It was not regarded as a 
serious disagreement. 

A more severe test of the ca- 
pacity of the Treasury and Fed to 
agree upon financing and the 
terms upon which the open mar- 
ket committee should support it 
as “underwriter’—the term is 
Martin’s—will come about mid- 
summer. 

By mid-summer the Treasury is 
expected to have to borrow be- 
tween $5 and $10 billions to fi- 
nance the cash deficit for the bal- 
ance of the year. Some of this 
borrowing may arise from indi-~ 
vidual savings, and some of it 
will probably come from a fur- 
ther use of tax anticipation, long 
bills. Some of it, however, prob- 
ably will have to come from a 
long-term market issue, the first 
since 1945. This will involve set- 
ting the pattern of interest rates. 

(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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